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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tuis book has a double title, which indicates, not only the chief subjects 
dealt with and its main purport, but also its origin and subsequent history. 
The sub-title (The Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek Art) is in time 
the earlier one, in the light of which the second subject (Alcamenes) has grown 
and in which it finds its true import and meaning. From the very beginning 
of my studies in Greek art, the problem of its essential and differential nature 
and the origin and evolution of these leading characteristics impressed the 
conclusions here given upon my mind. The turning-point in this establish- 
ment of the classical type seemed to me to be found in the second quarter of 
the fifth century B.c.—from 475 to 450 B.c. Moreover, this turning-point— 
the watershed in the evolutionary flow of the stream, to choose one work in 
the whole range of Greek art—appeared to be the pediments of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, more especially the Western Pediment of that temple, and, 
in consequence, was to be found in the work and artistic personality of one 
Greek sculptor, Alcamenes. 

The evolution of Greek art, more especially of Greek sculpture, in the 
several discernible phases of its course throughout the classic ages, impressed 
itself continuously and continually upon my mind during the many years of 
my student and teaching career, from 1873 onwards. Its nature was confirmed 
and clarified for me during my travels through the museums and ancient 
sites of Europe, more especially in Italy and Greece from 1878 to 1879, and 
during my work as a teacher of Classical Archaeology in the University of 
Cambridge from 1880 onwards. My conception of this development was still 
further confirmed during my subsequent activities, both as a teacher and 
excavator, in my English university and as Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens (from 1889 to 1896) and in the various excavations 
for which I was responsible. 

The position which the Olympian Pediments (and through them Alca- 
menes as an individual sculptor) hold in this development became clear to me 
as early as my first visit to that ancient site in the winter and spring of 1878-9, 
when the German excavators were still engaged in their work there. Even at 
that early date the essential features of these opinions and convictions were 
strengthened by what I learnt from personal intercourse at Munich on my 
return from Greece in 1879 with that greatest of classical archaeologists of 
those days (and perhaps for all time), Heinrich von Brunn. I am bound to 
acknowledge with gratitude my indebtedness to Bernhard Stark, whose 
lectures on classical archaeology I attended for two years (from 1873-75) at 
the University of Heidelberg and under whom, as examiner, I received my doc- 
torate at that university, my chief subject on that occasion being philosophy, 
with classical archaeology as one side-branch, the other being international law. 
So, too, I owe a debt to the late Professor Overbeck, whose lectures and Seminar 
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I attended during the summer semester at the University of Leipzic in 1876. 
Nor must I forget the stimulus and advice which I received from the late 
Sir Charles Newton at the British Museum, under whose initiative I delivered 
the first course of lectures on classical archaeology in the Elgin Room of the 
British Museum in the spring of 1878. But it was chiefly through the personal 
intercourse with Brunn (it is true, alas, for too short a period) and intimate 
and prolonged conversations at Munich in 1879, followed by subsequent 
correspondence on my return to England, that I owed most in confirming me 
in the direction I had naturally taken in my studies and researches in Greek 
art. I found in him, not only the deepest and most thorough learning in the 
whole sphere of classical archaeology as well as literature, but also, by nature 
and by study, the most penetrating and catholic appreciation of the aesthetic 
aspect in the art of ancient Hellas, as well as in that of every subsequent 
period down to our own days. It was because of the rare and complete fusion 
of these two attitudes of the human mind in one clear intellect, as well as a re- 
ceptive, deep and delicate emotional nature, imbued with the most refined taste 
and ardent love of beauty in all its forms, that Brunn will ever stand out as a 
pioneer and leader in the study of Hellenism. Added to these qualities a most 
tolerant and truly modest, as well as deeply affectionate, nature, which drew 
him for many years in friendship towards a younger man of foreign 
nationality, and it will be understood in what pious attachment and with 
what gratitude I cherish his memory. 

On my return from Greece I found Brunn engaged on his first publication 
on the Olympian sculptures. He imparted to me his own theories on Paionios 
and the North Grecian school of sculpture, and his definition and differentia- 
tion of the style of the Olympian sculptures, especially as contrasted with the 
sculptures of the Parthenon. With the tolerance and sympathy of a great 
master he received my own account of the impression which the sculp- 
tures of the Olympian Pediments had produced on me—a mere beginner in 
the study which had been his life-work—and of the problems and difficulties 
which their individual and peculiar character had awakened in my mind. If 
he did not at once accept my solution of the problem, he at least looked with 
favour on it: that some of the characteristics of what he termed the ‘‘ North 
Grecian” style in the Paionios Pediment, of which there were also slight traces 
to be discerned in the Western Pediment of Alcamenes, were due, on the 
one hand, to the assistant marble-workers assembled there, who would 
naturally repeat some of these characteristics in both pediments, as well as 
to the natural and correct desire of the sculptor, Alcamenes, the artist of the 
Western Pediment, not to diverge too markedly from the characteristic style 
and treatment of the Eastern Pediment. 

My estimate of the distinctive character of these Olympian Pediments, 
and of the sculptors Paionios and Alcamenes, formed at that early date, 
has remained with me and has been continuously confirmed through 

‘these many years. I have developed them in my lectures to the students at 
Cambridge from 1880 onwards, and have not been shaken by the numerous 
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divergent views which have since then been put forward by many of the leading 
archaeological authorities, as well as by the rejection of the definite statement 
by Pausanias and the credibility of that ancient author. Not only in my 
lectures did I uphold these views, but in several of my early printed papers— 
such as those published in the Fournal of Hellenic Studies: ‘‘Pythagoras of 
Rhegion and the Early Athlete Statues” (F.H.S. 1880 and 1881)!, ‘‘The 
Hesperide of the Olympian Metope and a Marble Head at Madrid,’’? ‘“‘'The 
Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and the Western Pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon” (#.H.S. 1884), in the Proceedings of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in 1883 on “The Influence of Athletic Games upon 
Greek Art,” * and in my book Essays on the Art of Pheidias, 1885—1 fore- 
shadowed some of the leading arguments which will be found in this book, the 
various notes and even chapters of which were gradually written and amplified 
from this early date onward. In 1905 I made public at the Archaeological 
Congress at Athens® (at which Professor Furtwangler was present) the main 
outline of my views on the Olympian Pediments and on Alcamenes, to whom 
I there ventured to ascribe the so-called ‘‘Lemnian Athena,’ which Furt- 
wangler had assigned, with such impressive arguments, to Phidias. 

But through all these years my work on the subject of this book remained 
unfinished. The pressure of urgent work in my varied academic duties, and 
the intrusion of much other writing on different subjects, constantly inter- 
posed to delay publication. It was in 1909 that I again set myself to prepare 
my studies on these subjects, which at that time had almost reached the final 
form, for actual publication. But again a change of domicile, necessitating the 
transportation and consequent confusion of books, notes, and manuscript, 
added to pressing duties and other literary work, as well as the Great War, 
delayed complete exposition and publication. 

Finally, in 1923 I gave a lecture on “‘ The Establishment of the Classical 
Type in Greek Art” before the Hellenic Society in London, while in October 
of that year I gave a course of three lectures at Cambridge on the same 
subject. In a compressed form the subject was treated in the Fournal of 
Hellenic Studies in 1924, with a short addendum in 1925. 

I now find myself with a great mass of studies and notes bearing upon this 
subject. It has grown to such an extent that I fear, considering my own 
incapacity to reduce this chaos to order, that the huge bulk which such a 
publication in book form would necessitate, with its mass of detailed evidence, 
would not only fatigue the reader but would so confuse him that “‘he would 
not be able to see the forest for the trees.” 

I have therefore decided to reduce the extent of my exposition to a 
comparatively short space, and to single out the more striking arguments, 
illustrations, and the data upon which my generalisations rest, so that I hope 
the reader will have conveyed to him my chief arguments and illustrations. 


1 Reprinted in Essays on the Art of Pheidias, 1885, Appendix 1. 

2 Fournal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. v (1884), pp. 171 seq. 

3 Reprinted in L.A.P. Appendix tv. 4 Reprinted in F.A.P. Appendix 11, 
5 Comptes Rendus du Congres Inter. d’Arch., Athens, 1905, pp. 181-5. 
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I shall do the same with regard to the great mass of literature to which refer- 
ence can be, and ought to be, made, though I at least hope that the citations 
chosen will suggest to the reader special treatises in which he can pursue 
his further reading. I have also made it a special point to present as many 
actual illustrations as was possible of the objects which I discussed, believing, 
as I do, that one actual illustration and the appeal to the eye of the reader 
are more valuable and convincing than long verbal descriptions. I had in- 
tended to give in an appendix, as possibly being of use to special students, 
some of the series of notes made by me during my examination of numerous 
collections and of books dealing with Greek vases; but, for various reasons, 
I have abandoned this. On the other hand, I have here published a reply to 
the quite unfounded and unjustifiable denial of the evidence furnished by the 
discoveries of sculpture at the Argive Heraeum as to the style of Polycleitan 
art, as also I have met the still more unjustifiable criticism of official description 
of the excavation of that important site in the ancient Greek world. 
Distressing as all these interruptions and delays have been, in de- 
ferring the treatment of a subject in itself of vital importance, I for my 
part, and the reader with me, need not regret this. For, during the years of 
such delay, excavations have been carried on throughout the whole of the 
ancient world, which have in many directions shed new light on the develop- 
ment of Greek art. Especially, in supplementing the work chiefly associated 
with the name of Schliemann, concerning the art of the Mycenaean period, 
that of Sir Arthur Evans and other excavators, notably in Crete, has enlarged 
and elucidated a whole region of prehistoric Greek art in a manner un- 
dreamt of in earlier years. At the same time, while no doubt presenting a 
confused mass of new material and facts concerning the minor arts, more 
especially the pottery and vase-painting of ancient Hellas, this vast increase of 
material has been systematised and made comparatively easy of access to the 
student by numerous remarkable works dealing collectively with ancient 
ceramics and establishing a new system of classification. The way was led, 
in such general systematic treatment, among many archaeologists, by Furt- 
wangler and Loeschke with their work on Mycenaean Vases, followed by 
Furtwangler and Reichhold (now supplemented by the co-operation of 
Hauser and Buschor) for the historic periods, upon which followed the publi- 
cations on Cretan ceramics by Sir Arthur Evans, together with his new 
chronological classification. In the historical period important and clarifying 
work has been produced by Professor J. D. Beazley in his Attic Red-Figured 
Vases in American Museums, more fully developed (unfortunately without 
illustrations) in his Attische Vasenmalerei des rothfigurigen Stils, Tubingen, 
1925, supplemented by articles by numerous specialists on the same 
subject in various countries. To these must also be added the volumes on 
Red- and Black-Figured vases by my former student and assistant the late 
J. C. Hoppin. M. Salomon Reinach’s Répertoire des Vases Peints, Grecs et 
Etrusques has been a further help to students in the investigation of this 
subject. The same applies to the various catalogues of several museums, 
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among which I may single out those of the British Museum, the Museums 
at Berlin and Munich, and the Louvre at Paris; while in recent years the 
appearance of Buschor’s Greek Vase Paintings and Pfuhl’s Malerei und 
Zeichnung der Griechen is of the greatest help to the student of ceramics. 
To the latter of these works I am especially indebted. We come finally 
to the great Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum produced under the direction of 
M. Edmond Pottier which is still in process of publication and which, 
presenting most vases in the museums in every part of the world, will mark 
an epoch in the systematic study of these important remains of classical 
antiquity. The same applies to the numerous catalogues and special publica- 
tions of ancient coins and, to a lesser degree, of terra-cottas, gems and cut 
stones. | 

These various discoveries and publications during the last forty years 
have not only advanced and facilitated such work as mine, but have 
in my own case led to most gratifying results. For I may say with 
truthfulness, that the views and generalisations which I was led to 
establish so many years ago, based upon the material that was then to hand, 
have been most strikingly confirmed and strengthened in their validity, not 
only by the discoveries which the spade has produced, especially regarding 
the pre-historic and archaic periods of Hellenic civilisation, but also by the 
conclusive evidence of the huge mass of material, especially in Greek ceramics, 
which has been systematised in the collective work of the authors to whom 
I have referred. To all those who have contributed to this result I owe 
gratitude. 

The same applies, though in a less degree, to the history of Greek 
sculpture. From the days of Brunn and Overbeck there has been an in- 
creasing production of longer or shorter text-books, among which I must 
single out the distinguished work of the late Maxime Collignon (Histoire de la 
Sculpture Grecque) and the shorter history of Greek sculpture by Professor 
Ernest Gardner, while numerous articles have enriched our knowledge of 
earlier Greek sculpture, as well as of later Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman art. 
The publication of the great finds made by the French at Delphi under the 
direction of the late Théophile Homolle, and the final and official publication 
of Olympia under the direction of Professor Treu (now followed by the 
further reproduction of the sculptures by Buschor and Hamman), have been 
of considerable assistance. Since this was written, there has appeared, by 
Sir Norman Gardiner, a valuable survey of the whole site, historical and 
archaeological, Olympia: its History and Remains, Oxford, 1925. 

Toconclude, I must gratefully acknowledge the help so generously accorded 
to me by the Directors of various museums, among which the British Museum 
stands first in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities successively 
under Mr A. H. Smith and Mr H. B. Walters (both of whom, I am pleased 
to say, were former Cambridge archaeological students of mine) and 
Mr F.N. Pryce; by Mr G. F. Hill and his assistants in the Department of 
Ancient Coins; by the Louvre Museum, the Bibliotheque Nationale, the 
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Athens, Rome, Berlin (including the Miinzkabinett), Munich (Dr J. Sieve- 
king), Dresden, Copenhagen, and Brussels Museums, as well as the Hermitage 
Museum, Leningrad (Prof. Waldhauer), the Museum of Constantinople 
(Hallil Bey) and many others with their several directors and staffs. I also 
gratefully acknowledge the kindness which allowed me to use a few 
illustrations from my own and other articles in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Above all, I must thank my friend, successor and former student, Dr A. B. 
Cook, and Mr C. T. Seltman, for valuable revision and criticism; while 
Mr C. D. Bicknell has given me most efficient assistance, and the whole staff 
of the Museum and Library of Classical Art at Cambridge gave their 
courteous and cordial help. I must again gratefully record the assistance and 
advice given by my wife. I must also thank my Secretary, Mr H. B. Hart, 
and Mlle J. de La Harpe for their intelligent and more than willing help. 
Finally, I must express my thanks to Mr E. A. Hyatt of Messrs Waterlow 
and Sons, and to the staff of the Cambridge University Press, especially to 
the most efficient Proof Readers, for doing much more than is their normal 
duty. Other acknowledgments will, I hope, be found in their place in the 
book itself, as well as the record of publications from which many of the 
illustrations have been reproduced, but I must especially single out the 
work of Professor Ernst Pfuhl. 
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CHAPTER I 
VHB CLASSICAL TYPE. INTRODUCTION 


OST people, even those who know little or nothing about ancient 

Greece and Rome, or have hardly seen or appreciated works of 

classical art, know what they mean when they speak of a ‘classical 
face” or “‘classical features.”’ They, at least, have some definite idea when they 
refer to the body and speak of a ‘“‘ well-made” man or woman, or, as regards 
the head, when they commend “‘regular features.’’ They may not be aware 
of the various movements in art and their consequent effects upon the taste 
of a whole population, such as the art of the Renaissance following upon, and 
for a time superseding, mediaeval art, which latter again succeeded what is 
roughly—sometimes vaguely and inaccurately—termed the Byzantine period. 
Nor may they be acquainted with the various succeeding movements and fluc- 
tuations in the several civilised Western countries, when humanism asserted 
itself in some more attenuated forms and developed standards of ‘‘Classic- 
ism,” calling forth antagonistic movements in the direction of ‘‘ Realism” or 
“Romanticism,” “Orientalism” (especially chinozserie), “‘Gothicism,” “‘ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” “Art Nouveau,” “‘Cubism,” and many other temporary 
fluctuations. All these waves of artistic taste or fashion are followed by a 
return to the “classic” standards. 

From one point of view it may be maintained that the whole history of 
art since the days of ancient Greece, in its broadest aspects, manifests, after 
the establishment of the classic type, a revolt from the dominance of its 
standards, be it to some more or less conscious return to earlier conventional- 
isms or ruder simplicities or to greater Naturalism or Realism. We can 
thus discern the struggle between Conventionalism and Naturalism, Idealism 
and Realism, Classicism and Romanticism and various shadings and sub- 
divisions of the same broad contrast in taste and in artistic production. 

But the classical type and standard, as regards especially the representa- 
tion of man and animals and of most products of the organic world, always 
prevail among the people who discern and, more or less, approve of the 
perfectly made man or woman with the “‘classical”’ face and its regular 
features ; though, for the time being, taste may have been diverted into other 
channels of ‘‘fashion”’ by temporary revolts against their dominance. 

Still less will the mass of the population, who are ignorant of Hellenism 
or its works of art, be aware of the fact that, through their recognition and 
admiration of the ‘‘regular features” in the human body and the face, their 
sense of proportion and harmony in inanimate objects and those of daily use 
with which they are constantly familiarised, has again been affected by the 
classical type as manifested in the art of ancient Greece and Rome, though 
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this type may only have become illustrated and familiarised through the at- 
tenuated and sometimes vulgarised illustrations in books or even in advertise- 
ments. Yet, as in ancient classical art the sense of naturalistic proportion 
established in their sculpture and painting manifests itself in architecture and 
in the decoration of objects of daily use, so have these fundamental elements 
of taste directly or indirectly affected the same sense among the mass of the 
people in modern times. No doubt here again the diffusion of these classical 
forms of decoration and the sense for line, mass and proportion which they 
embody have, at least in the Western world, survived continuously—even 
through the Byzantine and mediaeval periods—and have been impressed 
upon the eye of all people in the architectural, domestic, public and religious 
art, as well as in all articles of use and decoration, from the richest to the 
humblest forms with which we have all been constantly surrounded. 

If it be true that the standards of taste for all civilised peoples of the 
Western world have thus been established by the classical type in Hellenic 
art, the question must present itself to us, why the works produced by a 
comparatively small nation, inhabiting a small district in the south-east of 
Europe, should in a comparatively short space of time have created the 
standard of taste which has survived through so many centuries, through so 
many social and political changes, and so many vicissitudes of racial conflicts 
and fluctuating dominance of alien groups. This historical phenomenon— 
only in part equalised by the persistent survival in the ethical and religious 
sphere of the Hebraistic wave, culminating in the Christian religion and its 
teaching—is one of the most striking and astounding phenomena in the history 
of mankind. Still more astounding remains the fact that this great achieve- 
ment of the establishment of the classical type in art should actually have 
taken place in a comparatively few years within the centuries of cultural 
development in the ancient Hellenic world, namely, in the first half of the 
fifth century B.c., and, as regards the effective and culminating expression 
of its essential features, within a period of from twenty-five to thirty years, 
from about the year 475 to 450/445 B.c. 

The thesis and the main task before us are: How, when and wherefore was 
this type established in ancient Greece, and why has it thus survived through- 
out the ages? 

In order to understand this fully it would require some adequate familiarity 
with the wholeness of the ancient Greek life and mind, of which art is but one 
manifestation. It will, at least, be necessary to touch upon the intimate con- 
nection between the essential features of Hellenic culture in its intellectual, 
moral and religious aspects. 


CHAPTER. II 
PERSISTENCE OF GREEK THOUGHT 


RATIONALISM AND IDEALISM IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CLASSICAL TYPE 


T has often been held, with a considerable degree of truth, that the Hellenic 

mentality is dominated by aesthetic principles. This, no doubt, is, for 

all aspects of the Hellenic mind, more directly the case in Greek ethics 
—whatever be the divergence among the several philosophic systems of the 
ancient world—than in the philosophies and ethics of subsequent ages?. 
On the other hand, in philosophic work and in all scientific pursuits, as 
well as in ordered life, thought and action which depend upon truth and 
the well-regulated pursuit of and response to the cognitive instinct in man 
must be distinguished from art and the aesthetic instinct which satisfies 
the need for harmony and beauty. 

The essential characteristic of the Hellenic mind, its PenieveRIent and the 
inheritance which it has handed down to humanity at large have been, in 
the intellectual sphere—the world of thought, of truth and of science—the 
fusion of Rationalism and Idealism. Negatively, this means the avoidance of 
mere casual perception and experience, unmodified and unguided by the laws 
of thought and the laws of nature. Positively, it leads to the generalised 
establishment of these laws of thought and of nature. In the world of morals, 
in ethics and in politics, it again means, negatively, the avoidance of mere 
individual licence in action, and, positively, the establishment of the laws of 
human action in organised society through the harmonious fusion of individual 
impulse, passion and interest with the higher common motives, harmonising 
these forces in the laws ensuring highest Good, and thus harmonising Utility 
and Pleasure in Duty. 

It is because of this leading characteristic of the Greek mind, consisting 
of the fusion of Rationalism and Idealism, that the literature of ancient Greece 
in all its forms has retained its influence throughout the ages to the same—or 
at least to a similar—degree to which, as we have seen, Greek art has per- 
sisted in its influence. This is the case, in the first instance, as regards the 
writings of the ancient philosophers in logic, in metaphysics, in science 
(including mathematics and the exact sciences), as well as in ethics and 
politics”. 

1 The terms kadoxdya0ia, kadoxayabds, kaos kayads emphasise the dominance of the 
aesthetic or ‘“‘harmonistic”’ element in Greek ethics, Greek life and Greek thought. It is 
unnecessary to dwell further upon this characteristic of Greek mentality, which has almost 
become a commonplace. 

2 We must recognise in the philosophic and scientific writings that have come down to us 
this general characteristic of rationality coupled with idealism, and the avoidance of fantastic, 
allegorical or metaphysical thought (or the origin of such thoughts) or diction which 
characterises the ancient philosophy or science of early peoples, especially those which 


we summarise as of Oriental origin. There is no doubt that in metaphysical writings, especially 
those attributed to Plato, and in the meagre remains that we have of the philosopher Pytha- 
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Furthermore, this same spirit and fusion were embodied in the clear and 
sober reasoning of their purely literary works, in prose and verse. Here, too, 
the logical sequence of thought clearly expressed, without hyperbole or 
fantastic allegory, dominates all literary works in prose or verse, whether 
historical, descriptive, lyrical or dramatic. 

We Occidental moderns feel, in reading their literature, that they speak 
the same language as we do, .e., that the working of their minds and the con- 
veyance of thought are of the same character as ours. On the other hand, we 
do not feel this to the same degree when we read the writings of the Far or 
Near East, nor even of the Hebrews; though the writings of the latter (in- 
cluding their ‘‘foreign” mentality) have long since been made familiar to us 
by our own religious documents and our subsequent religious writings. If we 
accept Matthew Arnold’s summary of modern thought and civilisation, as 
being composed of Hellenism and Hebraism, the Hellenic certainly repre- 
sents, as regards the definite question we are now discussing, our own 
mentality. In contrast to “‘Oriental” literature, that of ancient Greece was 
neither fantastic nor mystical, but rational. 

The same essentially applies to their religious and ethical writings, even 
to their mythology. However much we may feel that their polytheistic 
mythology and heroology strike us as foreign and at times childish and profane, 
the fact remains that the attributes and properties of their divinities, as well 
as the definite actions ascribed to them, are based upon rational human 
experiences and attributes, though lifted beyond the sphere of usual happening 
into idealistic regions. Whatever may be the actual historical origin! of the 
polytheistic system as embodied in Homer and the later tragic writers, and 
though the several divinities may each have represented a monistic divinity. 
of a smaller social community, we have presented to us an organised system. 
In the process of history, these separate tribal or racial divinities were em- 
bodied into a wider ethnical and political union. No doubt, we can also trace 
survivals of ruder and cruder beliefs or superstitions and ritual from earlier 
prehistoric ages in these later developed forms. We also meet with repetitions 
and redundancies, in which similar characters, attributes and activities are 
ascribed to separate divinities, both male and female, as the patriarchal or 
matriarchal tribal divinities survived in the organised polytheistic system of 
later historical times. The fact, however, remains that the several divinities 
each fit into definite and individualised human characters, attributes and 
activities, all of which together reflect the various thoughts, feelings and 


goras, the high sphere of the ideal brings us close to the region of mysticism. But, as regards 
Platonic writings themselves, logic dominates all Plato’s speculation as well as his diction con- 
cerning ideas and ideals. It is only in their Neo-Platonic form that mysticism constitutes an 
integral part of his philosophy (see W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, 1918). The 
same probably applies to what we learn about Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans; though we 
might have found, were we possessed of a sufficient number of his own writings, that in his 
philosophy he may have been influenced by the philosophers of Egypt and the East. 

* See also Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough; Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, Miinchen, 1906; S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 1922; G. 
Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, Oxford, 1925; M. P. Nilsson, A History of Greek 
Religion, Oxford, 1925; A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1924-6. 
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activities of human beings and their relationships to one another in the or- 
ganised totality of a wider society and polity. Though we naturally are sceptical, 
not only as to their existence, but as to their several characteristic actions and 
adventures, there is no strain upon our reasoning powers to apprehend the 
rationality of their natures and actions. They correspond to human life and 
to the phenomena of nature. At the same time they also reflect, and in essence 
harmonise with, ethical and political laws. 

If we except the dominant position which Charity, the love of human 
beings for each other and for mankind as a whole, as well as Humility hold in 
the religion of Christ, the ethics of ancient Hellas are practically the same as 
our own. Their ethics were in essence a practical science of conduct, recording 
the highest customs ruling the highest aspects of their actual life, not only in 
outwardly manifest actions but in inner convictions and standards as well. 
They are mainly the work of their wise men and their law-givers, as regards 
the duties and rights of the individual, and are in essential harmony with their 
politics, presenting the duties and rights of the individual to the State as a 
whole and to the ideal nature and functions of this collective political unit. 
They thus present a rationalistic practical system, based upon the clear 
apprehension of actual life, without any admixture of supernatural or fan- 
tastic origin. They represent as clearly the practical aspect of human social 
life as, e.g.. Kant’s Critiques of Pure and Practical Reason realise the sub- 
division between pure and applied intelligence. 

In so far, Hellenic ethics differ from the Hebraic, and still more from other 
forms of Oriental religion. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
the Mosaic and Rabbinic laws are also directly concerned with practical life 
and the daily duties of the individual. The Ten Commandments of Moses 
mark one of the greatest feats of the human mind, in compressing into so 
short a compass the leading duties of civilised moral man. Still, they are 
definitely claimed to be of supernatural origin and are more especially con- 
fined to the chosen Jewish people themselves, whose monotheistic divinity 
is in his very nature opposed to the polytheistic pagan divinities and their 
“idolatry.” The claim to be the chosen people in its turn rests upon the fact 
that Jehovah, the one supreme being ruling the universe, is in so far superior 
to the polytheistic idolatry of the rest of the world. In Christian ethics such 
pronouncements as the Sermon on the Mount carry us a step further in the 
inwardness of ethical laws; and though they may embody much of the ethical 
teaching of earlier Jewish law-givers, prophets and Rabbinical moralists, they 
distinctly mark an advance in ethical teaching over the earlier canons of the 
Ten Commandments. 

But the fact remains that in the subsequent Christian ethics, as summarised 
in the various forms of catechisms, the supernatural and divine—not to say 
miraculous and mystical—origin of the system of ethics thus differs from the 
purely practical and rationalistic nature and exposition of Hellenic ethics. 
The expert student of ethics of later times and the present day will find 
that the ethics and politics of Plato and Aristotle and other Greek philosophers 
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are nearer to his own methods of enquiry and exposition—that they speak 
more his own language—than do the Christian writers on ethics and politics 
from Augustine onwards; and that no effort is required to translate them into 
the actual problems of modern individual and collective life, which is the 
case when those elements which are not rational, but are in nature miraculous 
or mystical, require considerable effort to translate them into rationalistic 
thought and terminology. 

In spite of all I have said on the rational side of Hellenic mentality, we must 
never forget that in the actual life of the ancient Greeks there is much evidence 
of the dominance of the irrational. Instances of crass superstition are conveyed 
to us through those authors who represent the actual daily life of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans!; while from the Homeric evidence onwards the influence 
of seers and soothsayers, the powerfully dominant position of oracles, point 
to the power of the irrational in their lives. The death sentence passed upon 
Socrates, the fact that the friends of Pericles, namely, the philosopher Anaxa- 
goras and the sculptor Phidias, were persecuted for acéGeva, for irreligion and 
impiety2, must to some degree modify our conception of the absolute rule of 
the rational in the Hellenic mind, which is chiefly based upon the thoughts 
and the recorded writings of their leading thinkers. © 

In the Orphic and Eleusinian mysteries, moreover, in which, perhaps, 
elements were introduced from abroad, probably from the East and Egypt, 
there were undoubtedly forms and practices which were clearly not rational 
but mystical. The ancient oracles and their cryptic pronouncements were 
also distinctly irrational in their influence, though they aimed at adapting 
themselves to the actual conditions of life and its needs. The statesmen and 
military leaders made definite use of omens and of oracles, and thus, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, appealed to the irrational impulses of those whom 
they sought to influence?. 

But in spite of deviations from the path of Reason, in which unintelligence, 
superstition, mob-rule, or the rule of demagogues may have diverted the 
course of reasoned justice and of higher culture, the total spirit of the life of 
ancient Hellas, especially in the hey-day of Athenian culture, presents to us 
this fusion of Rationalism and Idealism, which cannot be found in the recorded 
history of the ancient world, or in the so-called dark Middle Ages, and which 
was revived for later times in the Renaissance in Italy, spreading its 
ramifications through the modern Western world down to our own days. 

Nowhere before, and perhaps nowhere since, in spite of the establishment 
and rule of democracy (which also first took footing in ancient Hellas), do we 
find that this Rule of the Best, as far as the human mind can discover and 


E.g. in Aristophanes or Theophrastus. 

Cf. Professor Bury, ““On the Trial of Socrates,” R.P.A. Annual for 1926, pp. 17 seq. 
Cf. A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histotrede la Divination dans l’ Antiquité, Paris, 1879, and L’ Astro- 
logie Grecque, 1899. Cf. also F. M. Cornford on “‘ Mystical Religions and Speculative Thought 
in Greece,” Camb. Ancient Hist. 111, ch. xxvii; “‘ Plato and Orpheus,” Class. Rev. No. 9, 1903, 
pp. 33 seqg.; Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken in der Christlichen Antike, 
‘Teubner, 1925. 
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convey it to the actual society of the time, has been realised in the life of a 
whole people as the ideal of their collective existence. What, in one word, 
this highest fruit of the human mind permeating the life of a State or a com- 
munity, of groups of society as well as of the individuals composing them, 
produces—is Culture. Culture consists in the pursuit of things of the mind 
for their own sake. It thus produces on the one hand Science or systematised 
knowledge (Philosophy in all the subdivisions and departments of human 
thought), while, on the other hand, it produces literature in prose as well as 
in poetry, music, as well as the fine arts—Art. In ancient Greece, from the 
early Ionian philosophers onwards, with Thales, Anaximenes, Anaximander, 
Heraclitus and the Eleatics, to Plato and Aristotle, their successors and 
followers, it covered the whole range of science, natural and exact, as well as 
humanistic, and led to a system of popular training in which, in a methodical 
form, the principles of these various departments of knowledge penetrated 
the mind in an established system of education and instruction. On the other 
hand, it directed the aesthetic instinct and need inherent in the normal human 
mind to the satisfaction of the craving for harmony, form and beauty, and 
produced the literature and art of ancient Hellas. Literature from an early 
date branched out into the epic and the lyrical (including the musical), from 
Homer through Simonides to Pindar, and their followers, while out of the 
more lyrical forms of the Dionysiac choral singing and dancing there grew 
the establishment of the drama, culminating in the enduring works of Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. Prose writing, in its artistic 
aspect, through the art of oratory, permeated the works of the great prose 
writers, including the historians, until in later times it produced the prose- 
story. 

But among these greatest achievements of the Hellenic spirit there stands 
out the establishment of the fine arts: sculpture, painting and architecture, 
which also included all forms of so-called decorative or ornamentative art. 
However much decorative art may have flourished in other countries and ages 
of antiquity, the essential nature of Greek ornament is its close relationship 
to the central fine arts, all of which together directly respond to the pure 
satisfaction of the aesthetic instinct, as all together are imbued with the spirit 
of culture as above defined, the satisfaction of the things of the mind for their 
own sake and nothing more. In contradistinction to the artistic achievements 
of other countries and ages in antiquity, Greek art has produced, to put it in 
one word, the Picture and the Statue as such, which the others had not. Such 
works of art are not merely decorative in character, z.e. ancillary additions to 
articles of monumental structure or daily use or those whose essential purpose 
belongs to some other domain of active life; but their purpose was merely to 
satisfy the feeling for form and beauty itself with no extraneous end. Their 
artistic life and soul are to be found within the work itself, its aesthetic unity, 


1 Compare especially the words with which Perikles in his speech defines the specific nature 
of the Attic polity in which a higher, cultured existence forms an integral part of the military 
or economic functions of the State. Thucydides, I, xxxv—xlii. 
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so that the statue is complete in itself, as the picture has an inner harmonious 
life and purpose of its own and is isolated from its surroundings by the frame 
which helps to concentrate, through the action of the senses, the mind and 
the emotions of the spectator upon the inner soul and harmony of the work 
of art. In the same way, to whatever height the religious art of the great 
Masters may have raised them in their productions, the religious statues and 
pictures of the great age of ancient Hellas were not ancillary to religious ritual, 
but were themselves the embodiment of the highest aesthetic expression of 
religious emotion conveyed through the perfect realisation of beauty. The 
same applies to the historical monuments commemorating individual heroes 
or great national achievements. These were not, as in other countries and 
ages of antiquity, used primarily as mere means of recording and chronicling, 
but expressed the feelings of the memorialisers directly and essentially 
through the artistic perfection of the work, thus satisfying the aesthetic 
instinct and, through this, associating it with the heroic individual or with 
national achievement. 

It is not a mere accident that in their ideal of a perfect human life the 
physical side was included as well as the mental and moral side. The Latin 
mens sana in corpore sano has become so trite a commonplace that one is often 
apt to forget the full depth and content of its meaning. As in what we call 
culture the Greeks pursued things of the mind for their own sake, so in their 
physical education and in their games the life of ancient Hellas stands unique 
in also having developed the perfection of the human body and the function- 
ing of its organs in exercise, play and games for their own sake. The essential 
and distinctive feature in the conception of games and of play is, that the full 
development of the physical function itself becomes the motive and purpose 
without any ulterior or heterogeneous object. It is therefore one of the most 
illuminating features of the civilisation of the ancient Greeks that it should 
have produced art and science on the mental side and athletic games on the 
physical side. These two aspects are logically interwoven and interact upon 
one another, and in their interaction produce the leading and distinctive 
characteristics of the Hellenic mind and life. The development of this physical 
side and of their athletic institutions differentiated the Greeks from the other 
peoples of antiquity. As in the case of their arts, so with regard to their athletic 
games: in the earlier phases they were both associated mainly with religious 
rites and functions. But, pari passu with the independent development of the 
arts and their emancipation from an ancillary position with regard to other 
_ institutions, the religious and funeral games, and the physical exercises con- 
stituting them, became more and more self-dependent, until they asserted 
themselves as the essential objects of these great feasts and ceremonies. At 
the same time also the preparation of the athletes for these games, joined with 
the social and political objects of producing the most normally developed, the 
strongest and most agile defenders of their country as soldiers, brought forth 
the palaestra. The palaestra again, in the course of time, became organised and 
systematised, so that each exercise and each game in turn served to develop the 
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most perfect physique in the pupils, boys as well as adults, as also to counter- 
act any abnormality in the physical development of the organs of the human 
body and their functioning. Out of all these currents together there was 
evolved that complete athletic life which of itself established the canon of 
normal physical development in the individual and the perfect type of the 
human figure. We shall see what central importance the influence of the 
palaestra and the games had upon the establishment of the classical type in 
Greek art. 


We have thus arrived at the main problem before us, namely, the Establish- 
ment of the Classical Type in Greek Art. 

It will suffice if I again recall what in the ordinary language, not only of the 
cultured, but also of the mass of the people, ‘‘a classical face” or “classical 
features,” or ‘“‘regular” or ‘“‘beautiful” features mean, as well as a “‘well- 
shaped”’—in contradistinction to an ill-shaped—body, a “‘perfectly made 
man or woman.” Everybody who uses such a term—or in some cases a 
familiar term like a “‘ pretty’ face—more or less knows what it means; though 
not all are aware of the fact that we directly owe this standard of normality 
and beauty to the ancient Greeks, who handed it on through many sub- 
sequent generations and peoples. Though the appreciation of this type was 
for some ages lost, be it because of retrogression to more barbarous states of 
civilisation following the Graeco-Roman eras, or to the predominance of 
conventional types arising out of religious and other social institutions which 
struck the keynote for every form of mental and artistic activity during the 
so-called Middle Ages, the historical fact remains that the Renaissance, be- 
ginning in Italy, marked a return, on the one hand, to nature in opposition 
to the conventional types of the previous ages, and, on the other hand, to the 
revival of the Hellenic mentality in science, literature and art. But it can be 
shown that even during what is called the ‘‘dark”” Middle Ages the classical 
type still asserted itself and retained some hold on the taste and appreciation 
of both the artists, the craftsmen and the people at large. But from the 
Renaissance, during the second half of the fifteenth century and the following 
years, the Hellenic type has continuously maintained itself with regard to the 
human face and body as the normal canon of proportion, form and beauty, 
down to our own days; and we may confidently predict that it will do so 
in future ages. We may assert this in spite of the numerous temporary 
fluctuations in the types of art and of popular taste which have for the time 
being produced romantic, realistic, symbolic (impressionist), cubist, or any 
other movement in art and in taste. In all these fluctuations there is a return 
to the standards, or at least to the fundamental spirit and principle, of 
Hellenic art, as regards the normal type of the human figure and face. 

The first question which at once presents itself to us is: Why this per- 
sistence of the canons of taste with regard to man’s physical appearance, 
which were established by a comparatively small race of people in the 
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south-east of Europe, more than 2000 years ago, permeating through such 
great distances of space, with the course of civilisation from East to West, into 
such varying, often contrasted physical conditions of land and climate, and 
penetrating through the equally varied and opposed traditions of life, race, 
religion, customs and mentalities which mark the history of the last two 
millennia, and surviving even now in the clash of races and civilisations which 
our modern history and our present life illustrate so fully and vividly? 

When we fully realise the import of this question, we shall be forced to 
feel that there must be some strong reason for this persistence, this singular 
historical phenomenon. It certainly remains one of the most astounding 
facts in history. 

The answer is not far to seek, and is in nature very similar to the 
reasons which account for the persistence of Greek thought in science, in 
ethics, even in politics, as well as in literature. In the latter case I have 
suggested that the leading characteristic of the Hellenic mind consisted in its 
fusion of Rationalism and Idealism, and that Rationalism and human reason 
ever remain the foundations of human thought and its just functioning in the 
intellectual and moral spheres of man’s life. Now, with regard to art, the 
reason for this persistence is to be found in that it achieved the complete and 
harmonious fusion between naturalism and idealism; and that, on the one hand, 
nature practically remains the same, while, on the other, idealism means the 
wider generalisation of the leading characteristics of nature in all individual and 
collective life and of the laws of nature and of thought in the higher rational 
generalisation of these leading characteristics of nature in the laws of form and 
proportion expressive of such normality, within the differences and varieties 
of individuals, thus establishing the normal type or ideal of form. These laws 
of form, dependent upon the essential nature of the human senses and organs 
of perception, especially the eye and the ear, are again reducible to aesthetic 
laws, which will practically remain the same as long as these senses retain 
their present leading attributes and characteristics?. 

Now, we may postulate for the moment that among all the racial varieties 
of human beings the European Man constitutes both for the body:and for the 
head the normal or, let us call it, the “highest” form as yet evolved in the 
natural history of man. History in the past and up to our own days has at 
least proved that this type, even when battling with adverse conditions of 
localities and climates, is most capable of surviving and of progressing. 

It is in this type of the European Man, on anatomical and physiological 
grounds, that the artists of ancient Greece have provided mankind with the 
standard necessarily appealing to all in spite of all historical and climatic 
variations, and that it forms the foundation of taste as regards the physical 
appearance of man and, through this, of the sense of proportion and form 
in all objects of nature, whether animate or inanimate. 

But this great world-achievement was not accomplished in one day—in 


* See Charles Walston, Harmonism and Conscious Evolution, 1922, pp. 132-6. 
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fact, the history of classical art is immediately concerned with the rise, the 
acme, and the fall in this process of artistic activity. 

Moreover, we meet with a very singular and striking phenomenon, 
namely: that the full establishment of this classical type, as regards both the 
body, the head and the face, was not achieved for many centuries during the 
production of works of Greek art, many of them strikingly interesting and 
admirable. This is especially the case in various specimens of Minoan and 
Mycenaean art, as well as in archaic Greek and transitional art. Still more 
astounding becomes the fact that, as we shall see, the step from comparatively 
imperfect efforts at producing such a type during many centuries was 
actually achieved within a period of about twenty to thirty years, from about 
475 B.C. t0 450 B.C: 

This is the main thesis and the chief problem with which we have to deal. 


CHAPTERSITI 
PERSISTENCE_OF GREEK ART 


NATURALISM AND IDEALISM. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CLASSICAL TYPE IN THE HUMAN BODY AND FACE 


F thus we have seen that the essential and distinctive feature of the Greek 

mind on the intellectual side is the fusion between Rationalism and Ideal- 

ism, which accounts for the persistence of its influence through the ages, in 
the aesthetic sphere, in the domain of art the fusion of Naturalism and Ideal- 
ism leads to the establishment of the classical type and to the persistence of its 
influence for all time. For nature practically remains the same, as the human 
mind, in spite of progression and retrogression, remains the same. This 
fusion was consummated in the first half of the fifth century B.c. But for 
centuries before that period archaic conventionalism predominated, while 
towards the other end, in the period of decline of Hellenic art, naturalism 
asserted itself in the form of realism and the balance between Naturalism and 
Idealism was disturbed. 

The step must therefore be made from the imperfect works of archaic art 
differing from, or contrasted with, the classic type to the embodiment of the 
latter in the great works of the fifth century B.c.; the highest expression of 
which is to be found in the ideals of Phidian art!. Throughout the whole of 
the succeeding periods all types manifest and retain the leading characteristics 
of this fusion of Naturalism and Idealism. There are, however, several 
modifications of the classical type in the schools and the great Masters, 
shown in numerous variations and shadings which reflect the historical 
changes in the social and political spirit of the age in which they lived. 

The contrast between the Hellenic and the non-Hellenic, between the 
earlier archaic and the later developed types, in the treatment of the 
human figure and the face, can be best appreciated by giving a few striking 
specimens of archaic works for comparison with similar specimens chosen 
from the fully developed and representative works of the succeeding periods?. 

As regards the prehistoric, the archaic and the transitional periods, conven- 
tionalism predominates at the cost of naturalism, owing directly and especially 
to the incapacity of the craftsman in working the material and in using the 
implements of his craft. In the natural course of such efforts, from master 
to pupil, there would be a steady progress, each generation advancing upon its 
predecessors. But there are other elements which tend to check such progress, 
conservative in their tendencies and prolonging even the imperfections 
in technique from the force of habit by which the eye accustoms itself to 


if For the distinction between the terms Type and Ideal, cf. C. Waldstein, Essays on the Art 
of Pheidias, pp. 52 seq.; the Type is also elucidated in Essay 11, ‘“‘ The Spirit of the Art of 
Pheidias, etc.” 


* In the illustrations following in this book classical and non-classical types will be abun- 
dantly found. 
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certain shapes and demands their repetition, as well as from other general 
and environing circumstances, social, political and religious. These general 
influences, which directly or indirectly bear upon taste and art, alter the life 
and mentality of the Greek people and may either impede or accelerate the 
growth of naturalism. When once, by such influences, the study and the love 
of nature became effective, a new phase of idealism arose which led to the 
establishment of a type or a generalised form of life and, finally, to a truer and 
higher idealisation. 

In art, however, the tendency corresponding to idealism is prior to natural- 
ism. Children and savages will ever continue to draw or model a conventional 
and schematic form of a man, or a house, or a hut, “out of their head,”’ before 
they set themselves accurately to study and render the individual objects 
before them. 

The origin of art in all times springs primarily from the aesthetic instinct, 
the need for harmony and symmetry, and not, as has often been erroneously 
held, from the imitative instinct. Even the imitative instinct is ultimately 
dependent upon the need and desire for harmonious relationship between 
the object seen and the attempted reproduction of such an object, whether 
such relation be that of identity, or resemblance, or similarity. The earliest 
and most elementary forms of artistic expression in dancing, babbling or 
singing, as well as fictile or graphic decoration, are of an elementary, rhythmical, 
symmetrical or generally harmonious nature. Children and savages babble 
or emit sounds or words, or skip or move, symmetrically, or will even 
produce noises (such as the beating on the tom-tom or drum) symmetrically, 
before they endeavour to produce naturalistic forms!. 

The remarkable drawings of animals on antlers or bone by the early 
Palaeolithic cave-dwellers, manifesting a high degree of naturalism, are far 
from being the earliest artistic productions of these earliest ancestors of the 
human race. They probably represent a climax, not the beginnings of a wave, 
in civilisation?. The earliest artistic efforts of prehistoric man manifest them- 
selves in their harmonious production in their cave-dwellings or wattle-huts, 
with their symmetrical elaboration, and in their selection of regular stones, 


1 For a fuller exposition of such elementary questions and problems in aesthetics see 
Harmonism and Conscious Evolution, Part 1, ch. 11; Part 11, ch. 11; also Waldstein and others, 
Argive Heraeum, 1, p. 54, Fig. 28. I must mention the interesting theory of S. Reinach, 
L’ Anthropologie, 1903, pp. 257-66; Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 1905, 1, pp. 125-36, that the 
origin of primitive art is in Magic. Many early images may be so traced. But the origin of 
art is to be found, not only in the geometrical decoration of objects, but already in the 
selection of smooth or symmetrical objects from nature. 

2 J have maintained for some years that the origin of art is to be found in the need for form 
and symmetry and not in the imitative instinct, the former leading to selection of regular, 
geometric objects or ornamentation by such design, the latter to ‘‘ naturalistic reproduction.” 
Though there exist remarkable specimens of drawings of animals from palaeolithic designs, 
they are preceded by selections of regular objects and scratchings of geometrical ornaments. 
Recent discoveries of such objects from Moravia, dating back, perhaps, 20,000 years, have been 
published by Professor Absolon, of Briinn, in the Illustrated London News (Oct. 31st, Nov. 7th, 
14th, and 21st, 1925): he suggests that one of these scratchings with various concentric circles 
may anticipate a “‘cubistic’’ rendering of the female figure. I think this less likely than that 
these concentric circles with a “‘core’’ were suggested by the early observation of finger-prints. 
But the immediate object and the whole character is to produce merely geometrical decoration. 
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shells and other natural objects—which are selected because of their regu- 
larity and symmetry. The earliest form of decoration on objects of use is 
again geometrical, linear ornamentation. None of such early ‘decorative’ 
efforts belong to what I have elsewhere? called the “‘arts of meaning,” in 
which the nature of the object, especially from the organic world, more especi- 
ally still in the rendering of man and his activities, must be shown with some 
truth to nature, so that in its presentation it can again satisfy the aesthetic 
need for form and harmony?. 

If these elementary principles of aesthetics apply to all artistic manifesta- 
tions and to all subjects and works, whether belonging to the purely decorative 
arts or the ‘‘arts of meaning,” we shall from now on confine ourselves to that 
division of the art of meaning which deals with man and his presentation, 
beginning with the treatment of his body and face. In this more limited aspect 
of the question we must consider the establishment of this classical type in the 
European man by means of art. In this task, as in the case of all art, there are 
two essential elements, the one the aesthetic, the other the physiological (in 
the widest acceptation of this latter term). 

1. Concerning the aesthetic side in the reproduction of human beings, we 
must again realise that the constitution of the human senses, especially the 
eye and the ear, demands that the forms perceived should be symmetrical in 
outline and in inner constitution; they should be regular (as we speak of 
“‘regular’”’ features), they should ultimately correspond to the forms established 
in geometry (the straight line, the triangle, the square, the circle, etc.) as 
regards space, and in the suggested activities of the human body they should 
be rhythmical. 

We have seen that, in the history of Greek art, this element of 
symmetry, harmony, composition, from the purely aesthetic or decorative 
point of view, leads, in the archaic or earlier periods, to the somewhat stiff 
architectural and mechanically composed figures, sometimes lifeless, formal 
and conventional, which do not adequately respond to the feeling for natural- 
ism which is so essential an element in the composition of the classical or 
Greek type in the higher development of Hellenic art. 

2. ‘Thus in the complex human body, as well as in the head, besides the 
purely aesthetic need for symmetry, regularity and harmony, other anatomical 
and physiological relationships are inextricably interwoven with the true and 
adequate appearance of such moving organisms. These are based upon the 
different organs and members of the body, their due relationship to one 
another and to the body as a whole, which in themselves and in these relation- 
ships underlie the physiological function of the human body as a living and 
moving organism. 

In the natural history of man the evolution of these organs, as well as their 
functioning activities, is of essential importance in contradistinction to the 
life of the animal world. Foremost among these results is the upright position 


1 Harmonism, etc. pp. 161 seq. 
? See Harmonism, etc. Part 1, ch. 11, pp. 123 seq. 
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of man, together with the mode of locomotion and the activities of his body in 
contradistinction to the animal nearest to him, namely, the ape, such as the 
comparative length and functioning of arms and legs!. All this higher 
differentiation is chiefly modified by the upright position of man?, these 
modifications, in their ultimate effect, being based on the principle of ‘‘' The 
Survival of the Fittest.’’ Man thus gains the greatest mobility, coupled with 
strength and agility, both for defensive and offensive purposes. He is not 
like the other animals, relegated to the horizontal position on all-fours and all 
its consequent limitations; but he can assume all positions—lying down and 
crawling like a snake, jumping up or down, moving to right or left, forward 
or backward, in every direction. He can move about and stand or rest in 
any position and can occupy the very smallest space measured by his feet, 
compared with the animal moving on all-fours. His locomotion is chiefly 


1 Sir Arthur Keith and Professor G. Elliot Smith, to whom I read these passages dealing 
with the evolution of man, gave their general approval to what I had written. The latter kindly 
lent me the manuscript of The Evolution of Binocular Vision—The general nature of the biological 
problem, in which there is far deeper and more authoritative knowledge of the subject which he 
treats (the evolution of the senses, which ultimately makes for aesthetic appreciation in animal 
and man). He there shows convincingly how, from the several animals up to Homo sapiens, 
the anatomical and physiological changes, ultimately developing binocular vision in man, 
lead through the changes in the optic nerve and the brain to the establishment of higher 
intelligence in man. He says: “the really fundamental factor is the attainment of a wider range 
and greater precision in the conjugate movements and convergence. The changes in the retina 
(the development of the macula lutea) and the profound transformations in the brain and its 
powers as the instrument of intelligence, were not attainable until the control of eye-move- 
ments made it possible for the animal exactly to focus upon corresponding points in the 
retinae the two images of a single object. Then only was psychological fusion possible and the 
full appreciation of form, solidity and position of objects in space. The development of the 
aesthetic sense, the arresting curiosity and craving for visual information, and the fuller 
satisfaction of the thirst for knowledge emerged when these heightened powers of vision were 
attained.’ Of course IJ entirely ‘“‘speak under correction’’ compared with such esoteric and 
thorough authority, and I, of course, accept the conclusions he arrives at with regard to the 
influence of binocular vision in man. But I venture, with some hesitation, to suggest the great 
contributory activities of what, in Harmonism, etc. pp. 18-22, I have assigned to the “ dualistic 
senses ”’ in general; while I ventured to submit that the upright position of man and the con- 
sequent free development of arms, hands and fingers (including the tactile functions of the 
latter), greatly contributed to the development of the sense for space relationships, per- 
pendicular, lateral, backward and forward. In language also we must realise how the tactile 
values in such fundamental attributes as “‘hard,” “‘soft,”’ “smooth,” “‘rough,”’ etc., and their 
numerous derivatives and modifications, as well as in “‘loud,”’ “‘shrill,’’ and their converses 
and modifications as regards sound, show the fundamental influences of these dualistic senses 
on the evolution of the aesthetic faculties, together with binocular vision. We must also 
remember that for their succession in time and, ultimately, for rhythmical harmony and 
music the sense-organs of the ears are fundamental. I may also mention that in the 
philosophy of H. Bergson, that philosopher assigns fundamental importance to the adapta- 
tion of arms and hands to “manufacture” in the evolution of human intelligence, especially 
in the concepts of time and space. 

2 My attention has been drawn (not by the author) to an interesting book (The Origin of 
Man, Cambridge, 1925) by Mr Carveth Read (Emeritus Professor in the University of London), 
one of my oldest friends and a foreign student with me at the University of Heidelberg from 
1873 to 1875, who did me the honour and the service to correct the proofs of my first book 
(The Balance of Emotion and Intellect) in 1878. Prof. Read’s book which, together with Mr Chas. 
Morris’s book (Man and his Ancestors), especially accentuates the importance which the 
beginning of pack-hunting had in the social, moral and intellectual development of man, makes 
me feel strongly my own limitation in the study of the material as well as of the literature of 
this vast subject. But I can only plead that my own investigations are limited to the aesthetic 
and artistic aspect of the human form in its outward appearance, as it has passed through 
various evolutionary stages and has culminated in the classical type. 
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regulated by the intricate mechanism of the foot itself and the balance of his 
upright figure resting upon it. Furthermore, the differentiation between the 
activities of hands and feet develops the greatest variety of activities by the 
hands. All this has given him the widest activity and variety of movement 
and functioning, especially as regards his arms and hands, which are set free 
from the function of locomotion which they have to fulfil in animals, in- 
cluding the ape. Apart from his merely defensive and offensive powers and 
functionings, he is enabled to use his arms and hands, calling into harmonious 
activity the rest of his body for the purpose of manufacture of all implements 
which serve for his self-preservation, for his manufacture and use of arms, offen- 
sive and defensive, against his enemies, whether animals or men. Ultimately he 
can even produce works which satisfy his higher senses and more spiritual needs. 

But all these functions depend upon the harmonious, the perfect, the nice 
adjustment and relationship of all parts of the body to one another and to the 
whole, so that, as regards these relationships, an ideal type tends to establish 
itself. Anatomically, the just relationship of the parts to one another and to 
the whole, as well as the proper functioning of the organs and members 
of the body, also lead physiologically to health and normality. Soon man 
becomes conscious of these facts, and of the need of preserving normality 
and health, as his eyes become accustomed to perceive, to appreciate, and to 
admire such relationship and harmony in the human form. 

Moreover, as, with the progress of social evolution and civilisation, the 
various activities become differentiated, the one normal type may be sub- 
divided and classified in accordance with the response to these several activities 
and occupations. Then, as he becomes more conscious of this intimate re- 
lationship between the development of his own body and the requirements 
and aspirations of life, man directly endeavours to secure and to increase 
health and efficiency by fostering this general perfection of the body and 
cultivating its development on the lines which respond to his social needs 
and the various occupations which his more advanced civilisation produces 
for the commiunity as a whole and for himself as the unit. 

In ancient Greece, perhaps in contradistinction to all other peoples of 
antiquity, this led to the establishment and the organisation of the palaestra 
and the athletic games!. With the organisation of the palaestra, the sub- 
division of the types of perfect human bodies follows and responds to the 
various public and private needs. Thus there are established the two broadest 
classes of the heavy-weight (Gapvs) and the light-weight (coddes) games, 
corresponding to the two types of the body. Furthermore, as in one case 
weight and strength may be all-important, so in another lightness and agility 


* See The Influence of Athletic Games upon Greek Art, Proceedings of the R. Institu- 
tion of Gt. Britain, 1883; reprinted in E.A.P. Appendix 11, pp. 394 seg. Further instances 
beyond those here quoted will be found to show the intimate response to the social and 
political needs inthe historical progression of Greek life, such as, e.g., the history of the boxing- 
glove. The evidence of Macedonian coins shows the development of horse-racing, since in 
the earlier coins the horse is comparatively small in proportion to its rider, whereas, with the 
growth of speed, the rider (or jockey) becomes small in comparison with the horse. 
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may be the essential requirements; and so the games, together with the exer- 
cises in the palaestra, definitely correspond to these various classifications, 
from the pancratiast and boxer to the wrestler, from the diskobolos to the 
spear-thrower (axovtiouds) and axovtictys ; from the runner and, perhaps, 
the sprinter to the heavily-armed runner, omditodSpopuos, and, finally, to 
the jumper; while the pentathlon is more or less intended to encourage the 
all-round man. How definitely and directly the games and the exercises were 
not only related to health and normal development, but intended to respond 
to the actual needs of a progressive civilised society, is, for instance, shown 
by the fact that the hoplitodromos was evidently designed to develop speed 
when the runner was encumbered with the armour of the heavy brigade of 
soldiers. So, too, we have evidence of this vital inter-relation when we learn 
that even in the great games (not merely in educational gymnastic exercises) 
games for boys were added to those for adults. Still more definitely is this 
shown when, in addition to chariot races and horse races, it was found useful 
to add mule races (avn), no doubt to encourage the breeding of mules. 

All this will show how, as regards the establishment of the perfect human 
body and type, the ancient Greeks developed a complete system which, on 
the one hand, cultivated the eye of the public to perceive and to appreciate 
the perfect development of the human body and its functioning, while, on 
the other hand, the productive artist was provided with all that made for 
the establishment of the perfect naturalistic type in man’s body}. 

The athletes were nude during these gymnastic exercises and games, and 
therefore gave to the artists the necessary schooling in anatomy and, as regards 
the varied movements of the body and the muscles, in attitudes, exercises and 
contests. The artists thus acquired complete familiarity with all these ana- 
tomical forms. They did not require, as does the modern artist, to study 
human anatomy in text-books or at the dissecting-table. 

As regards the head (without entering into the minutiae of ethnology, 
craniology, etc.), it must be admitted that, apart from the aesthetic require- 
ments to which I have referred before, namely, the symmetry of parts and 
features in themselves and in relation to the whole, the human face and head 
also present, from the anatomical and physiological point of view, certain cor- 
relations of features. These give to the outline of the head a triangular, square, 
oblong, round, or pear-shaped contour, and lines and angles dependent upon 
such an outline, producing from the point of the nose in the profile view a more 
acute angle or approaching to a right angle. ‘These facial characteristics again 
depend upon the physiological and evolutionary factors determining this re- 
lationship. With animals we may say that, on the whole, the nose and the mouth 
are the most important parts of the head for purposes of self-preservation and 
as determining sexual procreation—the mouth to eat and the nose to smell: the 
latter in earlier organisms, as well as in some later, being supplemented by 
tactile antennae. Therefore the mouth and the nose are most prominent. Of 
course, as in man, these are also important for breathing. In most animals, 


1 See note on p. 16. 
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mouth and nose together, the snout, are most prominent. No doubt the eye 
and the ear, as we have seen, are also highly important. The eye, a delicate 
organ and most vulnerable, is therefore guarded by the brow and lids, eye- 
brows and eyelashes, etc.! The same applies to the ear and its convolutions. 
In many, if not in most, animals the ears themselves are moveable, whereas 
in man, with the rapid turning of head and neck, as well as of the whole erect 
body, they are fixed. 

But in man (Homo sapiens) more and more his intelligence becomes of 
supreme importance, and with it his brain, and in consequence the formation 
of the skull, which is to be neither microcephalic nor hydrocephalic. Especi- 
ally the forehead and brow and the front part of the upper portion of the face 
become, more or less, indicative of this superior cerebral power?. Thus 
gradually in the superior type the indication of greater mental power is 
shown in the relation of the upper and frontal part of the head, leading more 
and more to the establishment of a straight and rectangular outline from the 
top of the forehead to the point of the nose. The step from the triangular to the 
rectangular outline of the cranium leads to a more rectangular brow, neither 
receding nor oblique, from nose to crown, while the chin, from nose to jaw, 
does not recede. The same may be shown in the relationship of the features 
of the face to one another. 


The ancient Greeks thus established for the human body and the human 
face, and for the relationship of all parts of the human figure to one another and 
to the whole, a certain type which not only corresponds to the physiological 
needs, but also illustrates the gradual advance to higher forms of civilised 
existence on the part of manas regards his outward appearance. Within the more 
delicate varieties and fluctuations of these ideals of human life, as reflected in 
the human body throughout the historical changes in the rise of civilisation, 
these aesthetic and physiological causes underlying the establishment of the 
classical type practically remain the same. In so far, these facts amply account 
for the persistence of the classical ideal throughout the changes of the ages. Now, 
the actual facts of Greek history, and especially of the history of Greek art, 
entirely bear out the generalisations to which we have hitherto been led con- 
cerning the nature and establishment of the classical type. This monumental 
evidence, however, goes to show that there was another transitional period, 
preparatory to the full establishment of the classical type, from about the 
middle of the sixth century B.c.—roughly speaking, from the development of 


1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia Socr. 1, iv. 

* The ethnological evidence concerning the evolution of the human head has been, and 
is becoming, fuller. The earliest phases are illustrated by the Pithecanthropus, followed by the 
Homo neanderthalensis, followed by the Homo calficus. From the Pithecanthropus, the Palae- 
anthropus and Eoanthropus we rise to the Piltdown Man and the Rhodesian skull. These phases 
of development are all ably and succinctly explained in Professor G. Elliot Smith’s Essays 
on the Evolution of Man. Quite recently the discovery of the Galilee skull, from a cave 
near the Lake of Galilee, by Mr Turville-Petre has led to a highly instructive discussion by 
Sir Arthur Keith (see The Times, Aug. 7th, 1925) and further notes by Professor J. Garstang, 
Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and others. 
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the Attic black-figured vases and the vigorous beginnings of the red-figured 
style—to circ. 480 B.C., the last traces of the non-Hellenic rendering of the 
human figure being ultimately removed in the following thirty or forty years 
which we have indicated. 

The type of the nude male figure, prevalent in the Hellenic world before 
that period of rapid evolution, was practically that of the youths handed down 
to us from what we may call the “‘ Minoan age.” It is a singular fact that, 
with all the evolutionary and ethnological changes during those many centuries, 
this Minoan type should have persisted so long. The distinctive feature, most 
salient and characteristic, in these figures is the narrow wasp-like waist2, 
accentuated in its narrowness by the comparative protrusion of buttocks, hips 
and thighs’. We also note, as regards the head, that it is far removed from, if 
not contrasted with, the classical type of head, and the features, if not what we 
might call ‘‘ Oriental” in character, are of that oblique and triangular nature 
which clearly does not represent the Greek facial angle. At the same time also, 
we note a comparatively imperfect rendering of the eye and brow in a purely 
conventional form, which must be, and is, superseded in the works of Greek 
art from the middle of the fifth century B.c. onwards by a more naturalistic 
and pleasing outline of the eye and brow. Now, in the course of our 
enquiry we shall limit ourselves chiefly to these three salient points. It is not, 
however, until the naturalistic treatment of body, face and eye together has 
thus been combined in freedom and adequacy of treatment by the Greek 
artist that the classical type can be considered to have been established. 

1 J call the type of body “‘ Minoan” without reference to its existence in Egypt and the East 
or in the Hellenic world. 

2 I wish at once to state here that in the present enquiry I am limiting myself to three 
characteristic features, which will be dealt with in turn. These are: (1) The body: the step from 
the narrow waist to the anatomically and physiologicallynormal treatment of the torso. (ii) The 
head: the supersession of the non-Hellenic (? Oriental) facial angle. (iii) The eye and its 
naturalistic treatment (especially in the profile view). When these three features together have 
been developed into the forms manifested in all classical works, Greek and Graeco-Roman, 
in conformity with the classic type, the main achievement of Hellenic art has been realised. 


3 It is also possible that in ““ Minoan” surroundings and before the introduction of athletic 
and ephebic standards in Greece, such androgynous characteristics appealed to popular taste. 


CHAPTER LTV 


THE TREATMENT OF THE NUDE MALE BODY IN THE 
EVOLUTIONVOF, THE CLASSICAL Vers 


the “‘ Minoan” type, with the marked wasp-like waist (Fig. 1), which dates 

back centuries before the first millennium B.c. and which we find in Egypt 
and the East, should have survived for so many centuries, even in the art of 
the Hellenic world, including the mainland of Greece. It begins to give way 
gradually about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c., though it still 
survives in a less marked form in 
the Attic black-figured vases, and 
even in the earlier red-figured vases, 
into the first halt of the fifth century ye) | OWES — 
B.c. This survival is so singular BLUE ———— 
that we must endeavour to find Rep gum 
the reasons for it, because in some 
works it is coupled with a consider- 
able naturalism in the feeling for the 
development of the human body. 
The first reason, universal in char- 
acter, which accounts for the de- 
velopment of the fashion of the 
wasp-like waist in man is to be 
found in the fact that in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions the first 
article of dress is the loin-cloth. 
This loin-cloth, or covering of the 
lower part of the figures, becomes 
fastened by some form of thong or 
belt. The loin-cloth and the belt at 
an early time assume a more ornamental character and, in Egyptian, 
Assyrian and other monuments and decorative designs, they vary much 
in size, shape and ornamentation. But they always remain the chief article 
of male dress and are not discarded even when exercise demands the greatest 
possible nudity in all other respects. The eye thus becomes accustomed to 
this definite line of demarcation between the two halves of the body, the upper 
and the lower, marked by the waist-line, which has a tendency to become 
accentuated through narrowness, as in the child-bearing woman the waist 
has generally become marked by narrowness from the widened hips and the 
more rounded forms of the upper part of the body. Incontrast with this tropical 


* Cf. my article on “‘ The Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek Art,” p. 4, ¥.H.S. 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 223 seqg., where much contained in the three following chapters is given. 


I: is a singular phenomenon that in the treatment of the nude male body 


Fig. 1. Fresco-painting from Cnossos. 
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or sub-tropical fashion of dress, as affecting the waist-line, the Greek dress, 
evolved out of the simple shirt, becomes the chiton, and, in colder weather or 
in fuller dress, is covered by the large shawl-like peplos, which is more or less 
elaborately folded over the chiton. In neither case does the waist-line form 
an important feature. Even though a thong or girdle may encircle the chiton, 
it is hidden from view by the folds which are drawn over it and which again 
counteract any accentuation of narrowness in the waist. In any case, the 
tropical or sub-tropical loin-cloth, and its effect in accentuating the narrow 
waist-line, account for the fashion of the wasp-like waist in Minoan art and 
in the primitive periods of Greek art in so far as they are under the influence 
of that type. 

This Minoan type has to be superseded by the Hellenic type. 

It will therefore be seen on careful enquiry that the keynote for the Minoan 
type? is struck by those youths who manifest, in most of the monuments that 
have come down to us, great skill in their daring performances with bulls, and 
were evidently the chief actors in such exhibitions of skill, which must have 
been popular in those days. With the tribute of admiration paid to them their 
own physical appearance developed its own standards for the people and for 
the spectators of such performances. As an analogy in modern times we need 
merely suggest the influence of the bull-fights in Spain, which set a popular 
standard for the appearance of the chief actors in that national amusement. 
In one word, these youths represent the type of the Acrobat. 'To put the whole 
problem epigrammatically : the pre-Hellenic Acrobat will have to be converted 
into the Greek Ephebos. No doubt many social and political influences came 
into play to effect this change. But in its most concentrated form and direct 
influence, the establishment of two institutions of vital importance to the 
development of Hellenic life in its classic form (to which we have already 
referred), namely, the palaestra and the agonistic games, is the determinant 
factor. The influence upon public taste of these institutions becomes still more 
marked and direct when art, especially sculpture (though the minor arts are 
in turn directly drawn into the same service), is called upon to commemorate 
in its plastic monuments the physical perfection of form in the development 
of the athletic youths which led to their popular victory”. The Minoan acrobat 
was evolved by what we consider the spirit of luxurious Oriental life, coupled 
with the supreme dominance of the fashion and taste of the ruler and his court— 
he was a skilled performer, whose essential function was to amuse the rulers 
as well as the populace’. 


1 T here merely give the latest specimen of Minoan wall-painting, kindly sent me by Sir 
Arthur Evans. The same type from numerous scenes with ‘‘acrobats,”’ etc., from Crete, 
Tiryns, Vaphio, etc., is well known and readily accessible. Cf. also the hockey-player in the 
relief from the Themistoclean Wall in Bull. Corr. Hell. (Alex. Philadelpheus), 1922, XLVI, 
pp. iseq.; S. Reinach, Monuments nouveaux de Vart antique, 1, pp. 198 seq.; The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies, 1922. 

2 For the further development of this influence of the palaestra, I must refer the reader to 
my monograph, published in 1883. 

3 We might also point to analogous developments as regards the female figure, all these 
characteristics again being based upon, and knit up with, the social, political and moral 
development of these different ages. In our own days, Oriental rulers visiting the West are 
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The Ephebic organisation, on the other hand, immediately responded to 
the social, political and military needs of the Greek communities and was of 
the highest importance in the historical development of their national in- 
dependence, as well as in the growth and extension of their political power. 
The Ephebos represented the type of the healthy normal youth possessed of 
complete control over his body, so that such physical qualities could be used 
for the good of the State in times of peace as well as in war. These basic objects 
and aims had their immediate effect upon the Greek educational system. The 
palaestra, it can be shown, systematically developed all aspects of physical 
culture and even had an orthopaedic and therapeutic side—all tending to 
produce physically the most perfect man. We need hardly insist upon the 
fact that the sculptor, painter and vase-painter were similarly influenced, and 
that, in fact, the palaestra and gymnic games became the school for plastic 
anatomy as applied to their art. They did not, as did the artists of later times, 
require, as we have seen, to study anatomy at the dissecting-table nor in the 
anatomical text-books of their day. 

Now the evidence from classical literature, as well as from extant archaeo- 
logical monuments, conclusively shows that the first steps in the emancipation 
from the ‘“‘ Minoan” type synchronise in every point and fix the beginnings 
of this emancipation about the middle of the sixth century B.c. For we learn 
from Pausanias! that the custom of erecting statues to victorious athletes began 
at this period. The two athletes thus commemorated were Rhexibios and 
Praxidamas, whose statues were of wood and not of stone or metal. They 
still presented the conventional archaic and not the naturalistic type, corre- 
sponding essentially to the dominant hieratic monuments which repeated 
themselves with the natural conservatism of such religious art for many ages 
before that period. In Pausanias’ description? of the early statue of the athlete 
Arrhachion, the image still retains all the characteristics of conventional 
archaic art. Moreover, we shall see, not only in sculpture, but in the rapid 
development of Attic vase-painting, from the black-figured vases even to some 
of the finest red-figured vases, that it took some time to eliminate all the traces 
of the dominant? ‘‘ Minoan” type and to establish the Hellenic type, which 
leads us well into the first decades of the fifth century B.c. The same applies 
to the evidence of Greek coins when presenting the nude male figure, as well 
as to terra-cottas, bronzes and lead statuettes and other works of minor art?. 


known to have considered the dancers at our balls as paid entertainers to amuse the exalted 
spectators. 

LG Sauls 7h Pavol, 4p 

* I must repeat that I do not propose to deal here with the wider question of direct Egyptian 
influences, through the Cretan Daidalides, the Samian and other Ionian schools, on the art of 
the mainland of Greece. I use the term ‘“‘ Minoan” as manifesting a type familiar in many 
Cretan works which have come down to us. 

* The wasp-like waist persists, not only in the works of the black-figured vase-painters, but 
even in those of some of the more perfect red-figured masters. G. von Liicken (“ Archaische 
griechische Vasenmalerei und Plastik,’ Ath. Mitt. Band x.iv, 1918, p. 93) observes that even 
in a perfect vase of Euthymides (Furtwangler-Reichhold, Pl. XIV, 81): “Nur um die Taille 
findet man hier wie dort noch eine Einschniirung.”’ The same applies to a bronze statuette in 
the National Museum at Athens (Ridder, Catal. des bronzes trouvés sur l Acropole, Pls. III 
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If, then, it was chiefly through the influence of the palaestra and the 
gymnic games that the Greek artist was led to the establishment of the 
“naturalistic type,” it is not astonishing that, especially in the beginning of 
this vital emancipation and engrossing artistic activity, this naturalism chiefly, 
if not exclusively, manifested itself in the rendering of the nude male body. 
This concentration on the body at first implied a want of interest in, or a 
neglect of, the head, the rendering of the nude female figure and of drapery. 
We therefore find that the archaic and conventional presentation of these falls 
behind the freedom and naturalism of treatment applied to the nude male 
body. But, as every artist knows, whoever can draw or model a nude male 
figure can apply this same skill to any other part of the body or to any other 
subject he wishes to reproduce with adequate truth in composition and in the 
rendering of texture. Still, we find that in the rendering of the head the 
various works, dating from the close of the sixth century into the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c., retain the conventional (non-Hellenic) type!, especially 


Fig. 2. Athena (Aphaia) and warriors from the Aegina Pediment. 


in the rendering of the facial angle and the treatment of the eye. We also find 
that the female nude figure does not for some time attain the same freedom 
coupled with harmony and proportion as obtains in the nude male figure 
of earlier dates; while, however skilful and attractive the rendering of the 
conventional folds and the elaborate ornaments may be, the naturalistic, and 
at the same time harmonious, rendering of folds and texture in drapery does 
not follow the advance made in the treatment of the nude male figure? (see 
Figs. 2-4). 

and IV). As regards ancient coins, besides those we shall note below, attention may be drawn 
to the beautiful and instructive series of arentine coins given by M.'T’. Vlasto, Taras Otkistes, 
1923. In the full series of plates presenting ‘Taras, it will be seen how the narrow waist persists, 
though the modelling of the torso and legs in a variety of poses shows exquisite drawing and 
relief of the later types and counteracts the “ wasp-like’’ narrowness of waist of earlier times. 

1 As I shall show, this does not apply to satyrs, barbarians, etc. 


2 Cf. e.g. the draped Athena from the centre of the Aegina Pediments, compared with the 
nude or armed warriors. 
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It is not, however, until that definite period of from thirty to forty years 
(from 480/70 to 450/40 B.c.) that the adequate naturalistic treatment of all 
these elements together combines to establish the classical type. The decisive 
point marking this upward development, I maintain, is reached by Alcamenes, 
through whom this final advance was made. But even in the works we can 
attribute to that artist, and (to be more accurate still) in the Western Pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, we shall detect and note in some definite 
feature slight reminiscences or revivals of earlier standards. The complete 
and final establishment must be ascribed to Phidias and, among extant works, 
to the sculptures of the Parthenon. 

We have seen above how the influence of the palaestra and of the agonistic 
monuments in art set the style for the normal type of the perfect body. 


Fig. 3. Nude figure, Aegina. Fig. 4. Wounded warrior, Aegina. 


This was not only realised in the general structure and the internal proportions, 
anatomical as well as physiological, indicative of health, strength and agility; 
but, through the systematised palaestra and gymnastic games, the artist was 
provided with copious and typical illustrations of the greatest variety of 
attitudes. These attitudes again delineate the functions and movements of the 
body with truthfulness to nature and with typical expressiveness and grace. 
In the first place, the palaestra evolved a system of schooling for the successive 
attitudes in the various games and in what was called skiamachia. A system 
of drill was thus developed in which the sculptor and painter could study at 
first hand the various attitudes illustrative of the different phases of each 
game and contest, even the most complex ones. We can thus understand how 
such peculiarly ‘‘athletic”’ artists as were Myron1, Pythagoras of Rhegion?, 


* When we consider the variety of athletic subjects on which rested the fame of this sculptor 
in antiquity, we can understand the puzzling passage in Pliny (N.H. xxxrv, lvii) for which 
various emendations have been suggested, “‘primus hic multiplicasse veritatem videtur, 
numerosior in arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria diligentior...’’; especially when we take 
it in connection with the passage from Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 11, xiii, 8) referring to the variety 
of attitudes in ancient statues and ending up with Myron, “‘ quid tam distortum et elaboratum, 
quam est ille discobolos Myronis?”’ and, furthermore, with a passage from Pliny (N.H. 
XXXIV, lvi) which conveys the impression of a certain limitation in the choice of subjects per- 
taining to Polycleitos. For this latter point see my commentary on Polycleitos in The Argive 
Heraeum, 1, pp. 162-76. 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxiy, lix: “Syracusis autem claudicantem, cuius ulceris dolorem sentire 
etiam spectantes videntur,”’ 
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and even the less specifically ‘‘athletic”’ sculptor Alcamenes (with his statue 
of a Pentathlete, known as the model Encrinomenos)', are especially noted for 
the varied movements and attitudes which they put into their famous athlete 
statues. It is also significant that, as Pliny informs us, Pythagoras was able to 
indicate in his statue of the Lame One (probably Philoctetes) the deviation 
from normal walking by conveying the impression of limping in the composi- 
tion of that figure; while Alcamenes in his statue of Hephaistos? was able even 
“to indicate such lameness without the marked appearance of deformity.” 
Yet, not only in the depicting of figures in a variety of attitudes does the 
influence of the palaestra and of athletic art manifest itself, but also in the 
more complex inter-relation of figures among each other in one definite action, 
in grouped action. In works preceding the middle of the sixth century we 
meet with the endless friezes giving a certain “‘picture-writing”’ narrative, 
transferred into the graphic arts from the literary arts (especially story-telling), 
similar to those which we find in Egyptian and Oriental art as well as in the 
earlier Greek vase-paintings and friezes? down to the Corinthian vases, 
wherein one figure follows the other in 
the same direction. But in Greek vase- 
painting of the period following the intro- 
duction of athletic sculpture, about the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., particu- 
larly in Attic black-figured vases, we find 
well-designed actions and scenes which were 
clearly derived from the palaestra and ago- 
nistic games. A distinct form of almost 
dramatic composition is introduced in which 
the whole scene is concentrated in itself, 
and isolated from the surrounding world, 
the figures at either side facing each 
other and the actual contest taking place 
between them. The scheme for this form of 
composition is furnished by the numerous 
representations of one or more contestants, 
with a gymnasiarch and ephedros or a paido- 
tribes and judge or umpire on either side a ae crenn nee RG 
(Fig. 5)*. British Museum (B. 140). 


1 Cicero, N.D. 1, xxx. Valer. Maxim. vu, xi, ext. 3. See infra, Part 111, ch. vi. 

2 Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, lxxii. 

3 Even here we must note anticipations, especially in such works as the Vaphio cups and in 
some early metopes or vase-pictures where definite scenes are presented; but the dominant 
form is the picture-writing ‘‘narrative’’ scheme in “‘succession,” not a definite and fixed 
incident convincingly conveyed to the eye in one definite scene in space. 

4 Note the leather straps used by the boxers and held by the ephedros. They mark a 
stage in the “history of the boxing-glove”’ which I have referred to before. The same 
subject and treatment are shown in the contest of boxers on the vase figured in my 
article on Pythagoras of Rhegion, etc. (¥.H.S. 1, p. 183, Pl. VI, Fig. 2; where Laborde, 
Vases de Lamberg, 1, Pl. LX XIV, and Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, Pl. VII, Nos. 787, 497, are 
referred to). Mr C. D. Bicknell has since traced this vase to the Kunsthistorische Museum of 
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This scheme of palaestric composition is found in some form in nearly 
all black-figured vases, as well as in the earlier red-figured vases under Ando- 
kidean and Epiktetan influence, and even in later masters of conservative taste. 
Owing its origin to the reproduction of athletic contests, it is transferred to 
mythical and heroic scenes, at first most pronouncedly in mythical scenes of 
contests similar to those of the agonistic games, in which gods and goddesses 
or heroes take the place of the gymnasiarch and ephedros, but soon including 
other scenes as well!. Moreover, the destination of the Attic Panathenaic 
vases, and their immediate relation to commercial life all over the ancient 
world, had further indirect bearings on the introduction of such athletic 
composition. 

This conservative scheme, directly derived from the palaestra, represents 
the scenes graphically in two dimensions, laterally and longitudinally; but, 
with the development of pictorial art, perspective and foreshortening were 
gradually introduced, leading to three dimensions in the representation of 
varying planes of depth. No doubt here the theatre and the dramatic repre- 
sentations of chorus and actors in the orchestra, and later in the orchestra 
and on the stage, accustomed the eyes of the spectator, and, a fortiorz, of the 
artists themselves, to still further varieties in the complexities of groups and 
scenes in three dimensions, until finally the painters who ushered in the great 
age of that art, notably Apollodoros, produced higher varieties of pictorial 
effects from light and shade and elusive pictorial modelling, directly advanc- 
ing to actual scene-painting, so that Apollodoros was known as skiagraphos 
and skenographos?. 

What we are here chiefly concerned with, however, is that, in spite of 
these great advances in naturalism, mainly produced by the influence of athletic 
art from the middle of the sixth century onwards, the Minoan type, especially 
as regards the treatment of the waist, survived for a considerable period—even 
into the first half of the fifth century. The Minoan type clearly illustrates this 
marked feature, which is generally to be found in acrobats in the various scenes 
of the popular sport of bull-fighting, as in the fresco from the Palace of 
Cnossos®, the Acrobat and Bull from the Boxer Vase of Hagia Triada‘, the 


Vienna, and recommends that it should be republished. The same form of composition is 
applied to mythical subjects in which divinities take the place of gymnasiarch and ephedros ; 
in innumerable instances mythical or heroic contests are illustrated, such as the wrestling of 
Atalanta and Peleus (Baumeister, Fig. 158), Herakles and the Lion, etc., as well as Thesean 
contests, Achilles and Penthesilea (B.M. B. 323), the Flight of Aeneas (Baumeister, Pl. 
XXXII), etc. Cf. for instance, Gerhard, A.V. 206; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, 111, Pls. LXXXVI, LXXXVII, Nos. 313, 314. 

* I have elsewhere (‘‘ Pythagoras of Rhegion,”’ Joc. cit., in “‘ The Influence of the Palaestra 
on Greek Art,” loc. cit., and the Historical Congress in London, 1913, North American Review, 
June 1913, p. 798) endeavoured to show how, especially in athlete vases, the type of the game or 
contest from real life is supplemented by corresponding incidents (especially the Thesean and 
Heraklean cycle) from the mythical world, showing the same incidents of the contest on one 
and the same vase. I have also endeavoured to show how the Attic vases especially served 
definite political purposes and had a bearing upon the events of the day, almost corresponding 
to political pamphlets and fly-sheets in modern times. 

» Hesych. s.v. oxud; Plut. de Glor. Athen. 2; Schol. Il. x, 265, No. 4. 

° Bossert’s Altkreta, Pl. XL, Figs. 54, 63. 

* Mosso, Palaces of Crete, p. 213, Fig. 94. 
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Bull-fight from the Palace of Tiryns! and from the Vaphio Gold Cup? 
(Fig. 6). We find the same type in other figures as well, such as the various 
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Fig. 6. Vaphio Gold Cup. 


Cup-bearers from the Palace of Cnossos?: (Fig. 7), the newly-discovered 
Soldier Frieze from the same Palace (Fig. 1), the Chieftain Vase* and the 
Harvester Vase® (Fig. 8), the Mycenaean Silver Vase (Fig. 9), as well as in 
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Fig. 7. Part of Procession from Cnossos. Fig. 8. Vase from Hagia Triada. 


the Mycenaean Dagger Blade with lion-hunt®. As to the female figure 
(Figs. 10 and 11), a Faience Goddess and the back view of a female figure 
from the Palace of Cnossos’ well illustrate the similar characteristics; while 
as regards the goldsmiths’ work, Minoan seals§ and Minoan gold rings 
complete the survey of this early Minoan type. The same applies to the 


1 Schliemann’s Tiryns, Pl. XIII. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, v1, p. 187, Fig. 370, and Mosso, op. cit. p. 225, Fig. 104. 

3 Monthly Review, March 1901, p. 124, Fig. 6. 

4 Mosso, op. cit. pp. 77-8, Figs. 33-4. 

> Dussaud, Les Civilisations Préhelléniques, p. 50, Fig. 32. 

8 Schuchardt’s Schliemann’s Excavations, p. 229, Fig. 227. 

? B.S.A. Annual, 1x (1902-3), p. 77, Fig. 56. 

8 For a good selection of these, see Bossert’s Altkreta (2nd ed.), Pls. CCXXXI to 


CCXXXIV. 
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Fig. 9. Silver Vase from Mycenae. Fig. 10. Minoan Faience Snake Goddess. 
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Fig. 11. Back view of Minoan 
Faience figure. 


Fig. 13. Signets from Crete and Mycenae. 
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various signets of gold and engraved stones from Crete and Mycenae 
(Figs. 12 and 13). 

Similar Minoan characteristics are also found elsewhere on the Greek 
continent at varying dates, as in the case of the bronze of the eighth century 
B.C. found beneath the temple of Hera at Olympiat (Fig. 14); also the silver 


Fig. 14. Bronze Statuette of Warrior Fig. 15. Silver Statuette 
from Olympia. from Thessaly. 


statuette from Thessaly? (Fig. 15), a leaden statuette from Laconia? (Figs. 16 
and 17), and the bronze relief work on an Argive-Corinthian mirror handle 
from Olympia? (Fig. 18). 

The persistence of this same type is also manifest in numerous works of 
Greek sculpture from the early archaic period®, such as the high relief statues 
of Dermys and Kitylos®, the well-known metope reliefs? from the second 
temple of Selinus with Herakles and the Kerkopes and Perseus and Medusa, 
the stele of hoplitodromos*, as well as in later works, such as the pediment of 
the Siphnian® and metopes of the Athenian Treasuries (Herakles and Lion)1° 


Ath. Mitt. xxx1, 1906, Pl. XVIII. 

alias XX, L901, p. 120, big, 16. 3 Bossert, op. cit. Figs. 250-1. 

G. Curtius, Historische u. Philologische Aufsdtze, Pl. IV. 

See Schrader, Archaische Marmorskulpturen, p. 65, Fig. 55. 

Ath. Mitt. 11, Pl. XIV. (Gazette Archéologique, 1878, Pl. X XIX.) 

Brunn-Bruckmann, 286, or Benndorf, Pls. I, II. 

Lechat, La sculpture antique avant Phidias, p. 297, Fig. 25 and p. 405, Fig. 37. 
“Fouilles de Delphes,’’ Pls. XVI, XVII. Poulsen’s Delphi, p. 110, Fig. 36. 

9 “‘Rouilles de Delphes,”’ Pls. XLIV, XLV. Poulsen, op. cit. p. 174, Fig. 70. Cf.also A. de 
Ridder and W. Deonna, L’ Art en Gréce, p. 243, Fig. 40. 
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3 
at Delphi and the numerous nude so-called Apollo-statues! which are 
either early statues of athletes or, if Apollos, unquestionably reproduce the 
athletic types of their time. Many of these correspond to the description 
given by Pausanias of the athlete Arrhachion. 
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nom 


Figs. 16 and 17. Leaden figurine from Fig. 18. Bronze Mirror Handle from 
Kampos (Bossert, Altkreta, 133 (a and b)). Olympia. 


These characteristics of the Minoan type, from which Greek art will have 
to emancipate itself before the classical type can be established in the nude 
male figure, having persisted for so many centuries, are with comparative 
rapidity replaced by the representation of the healthy human torso at the end 
of the sixth century or the first quarter of the fifth century B.c. This progress 
can best be illustrated by four instances of nude figures? here given (Fig. 19) 
in their chronological sequence: the ‘‘ Apollo”’ of Tenea, the smaller Boeotian 
type®, the so-called Strangford Apollo, and the so-called Choiseul-Gouffier 
Apollo*. The last two indicate the rapid transition effected between 480/70 
and 460/50. Now the mere juxtaposition of these four representative works will 
hardly require further comment as to their evidence in showing the gradual 
advance from the Minoan type of the nude male body, especially as regards 


1 Cf. W. Deonna, Les Apollons Archaiques. 

* ‘The Tenean statue has here been placed first for reasons of group-composition; in style 
itis second. In this case, as well as in the illustrations given hereafter, the fact is to be noted 
that thé works referring to the treatment of the body illustrate also the points to be subsequently 
dealt with concerning the facial angle and the treatment of the eye. 

3 Arch. Zeit. 1882, Pl. IV. 

* I may claim to have shown (7.H.S.l.c.) as early as 1881 that the “Apollo on the 
Omphalos” did not belong to that base and that the type is that of an athlete, probably to 
be ascribed to Pythagoras of Rhegion. 
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the treatment of the waist and of the whole torso, to the ‘‘classical type of 
body. The earlier figures, corresponding to the description of the earliest 
athlete statues, as given by Pausanias (loc. cit.), show the persistence of 
the Minoan type down to the middle of the sixth century B.c.; while the 
Strangford Apollo marks the period between 480 and 470B.c., and the 


Fig. 19. Early Athlete or “Apollo” types; left to right—Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Strangford, Boeotian and Tenea. In background, Relief from Eleusis. 


Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo marks the establishment of the classical type 
between 465 and 450. Between the Strangford Apollo and the Choiseul- 
Gouffier Apollo a pedimental figure of a nude youth (Figs. 20 and 21) from 
a pedimental group on the Acropolis of Athens (the front view from Lechat, 
Sculpture antique avant Phidias, p. 405, Fig. 34; the back view from 
H. Schrader, Archaische Marmorskulpturen, p. 64, Fig. 54) illustrates the same 
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point; while an Attic hoplitodromos stele (Fig. 22, from Lechat, Fig. 25) is 


somewhat earlier. 


Fig. 20. Nude youth from 
Acropolis, Athens. 


Fig. 21. Back view of nude 
youth, Athens. 


This persistence of the earlier type can best be shown with comparative 


chronological accuracy in some datable 
coins. The coin here given (Fig. 23a) 
of Poseidonia, with the figure of Po- 
seidon, dates from circ. the year 550 to 
circ. 510 B.cC.; that of Caulonia (Fig. 
236), with the figure of Apollo, is 
of a similar date, as is the so-called 
Thracian coin (Fig. 23c), with a man 
and two bulls (Thraco-Macedonian Der- 
rones); while the Elean coin, with 
Zeus! (Fig. 23d), dates from the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, not later 
than 450 B.C. (according to Seltman, 
Temple Coins of Olympia, Pl. III, B, y) 
—all these bear witness to this survival. 
An instructive series of coins is furnished 
by the Syracusan Damareteia? (Fig. 24) 
(named after the wife of Gelon), the date 


Fig. 22. Attic stele of victor in 
Hoplitodromos, Athens. 


* E.Babelon (Traité des Monnaies grecques et romaines, Paris, 1907, 11, 1, pp. 885 seq., No. 
1254, Pl. 39) well conjectured that the Elean coin was inspired by the statue by Aristonous 
of Aegina at Olympia (Paris 5. 22. 5); A. B. Cook, Zeus, 11, p. 1222, gives the pedigree of the 


types. 
2 480 B.C. 
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of which is again fixed at about the year 480, with the succeeding coins by 
Eumenes (Fig. 245), Euainetos! (Fig. 24c) and Kimon (Fig. 24d). In the 


Fig. 23. Coins from circ. 510 to 480 and 450. 


Fig. 24. Sicilian Coins: a, Damareteion; b, Eumenes; c, Euainetos; d, Kimon. 


Damareteion the waist of the charioteer presents, 
in a very marked form, the exaggerated thinness, 
while this characteristic gradually vanishes in 
the succeeding coins, until we come to the very 
beautiful type of Syracusan coins of the later 
fifth century B.c. 

If we turn to Greek vase-painting, the evi- 
dence is, from the character of the mass of 
material at our disposal, most complete. Before 
the middle of the sixth century the predominance 
of the Minoan type is markedly manifest. The 
Cretan and Mycenaean vases in relief reproduce 
it more accurately, while, from the nature of the 
geometric style, this characteristic of the torso is 
formalised into a mere triangle, the point being 
downwards, as in the figures, both male and 
female, from an Attic Prothesis Vase of that 
period (Perrot-Chipiez, 11, p. 173, Fig. 56, and 
ibid. Fig. 59, p. 76) (Figs. 25 and 26). The 


Fig. 25. Attic Geometric 
Prothesis Vase (Pfuhl, 
Nia ella) 


1 These coins date from the last quarter of the fifth century. See Iudeer, “’Tetradrach- 
mentypen von Syrakus,” in Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Berlin, Xxx, pp. 275 seq. 
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Fig. 29. Protocorinthian Vase (Pfuhl, m1, Pl. 13, No. 59). 
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narrow waist is clearly seen in the vases from Philakopi, the Fisherman 
Vase (Figs. 27 and 28), the Protocorinthian (Fig. 29)!, and Corinthian vases 
of the orientalising style; it is seenalso on 

a pinax (Fig. 30)? and in the rendering | ’ 
of the Departure of Amphiaraos (Furt.- 
Reich. Pls. 121 and 122). When we come 
to the early black-figured vases? (Figs. 
31, 33-35), the two vases representing 
boar-hunts show the same characteristic, 
as also do the nude figures from the © 
Frangois Vase (Fig. 32), as well as other 
early Attic vases of the black-figured 
type with athletic subjects, and the vase 
of Andokidean style representing Hera- 
kles with the bull (Beazley, V.A. p. 4, 
Fig. 1). 

Even when the red-figured vase- 
technique superseded that of the black- 
figured vases, the early narrow-waisted 
body still survived for a considerable 
period, though more and more sporadic- 
ally, e.g. in the two vases figured by 
E. Langlotz (Griechische Vasenbilder, 
Piet ie No.6 sand PI. IX;-No. 15),.in 
both of which the narrowness of the 
waist is accentuated by the swelling-out Fig. 28. Enlarged Figure of Fisherman. 
of the buttocks and thighs, the one in 
Berlin signed by Andokides, the other at Munich by Euthymides (F.-R. 
Pl. LXXXI); in another Epiktetan vase at Copenhagen with a youth cutting a 
herm (Langlotz, Fig. 5; Beazley, Phot. Alb. 17, No. 9 bis); in still another by 
Euphronios at Munich (F.-R. Pl. XXII), a youth with spears; in another 
Epiktetan vase (Paris, Cab. des Méd. No. 509; Hoppin, Handbook R. and T. 
333; Beazley, Fig. 13); in another at Boston (Pl. VII, No. 12), a youth with 
halteres by the Panaitios Painter (Langlotz, Pl. VII, Fig. 12; Beazley, p. 83, 
Fig. 51); and in still another painted by Duris (Boston, Pl. IX, No. 15) of a 
Diskobolos (Hartwig, Mersterschalen, Pl. XX1)°. In addition to these I can 


1 Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 13, Fig. 59. Note the influence of the girdle upon the narrow waist. 
Hoppin, p. 7, Aristonothos. 

2 Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 43, Fig. 189. 

3 In the black-figured vases figured by Hoppin (Handb. Bl.-Fig. Vases, III, 1924) on p. 7, 
by Aristonothos; p. 9, by Chares; p. 33, by Amasis; p. 53, by Antidoros (Fig. 33); pp. 93 and 
95, by Exekias (Fig. 34); cf. also, Nikosthenes, p. 183 (Fig. 35), and p. 207 (see also from the 
recently published Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum—Louvre, Pl. XVIII, 3; III, Hd., Pl. V, 12; 
VII, 10), the reminiscence of the triangular body of the geometric period is most marked. Cf. 
also Gerhard, Etr.u. Kamp. Vb. P1.11; Rayet and Collignon, Pl. VII; 7.H.S. xxvu, Pl. XVIII. 

4 Furtwangler-Reichhold, 1, Pl. II. 

5 Other striking instances can be seen in the remarkable collection of photographs of 
Greek vases made by Mr Beazley, which he has generously put at my disposal; in vol. 1, 
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Fig. 31. Aristonothos Vase (Hoppin, B.-F.V. p. 7). 


Fig. 32. Francois Vase (Buschor, p. 98, Pl. XLIX). 
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‘ig. 30. Corinthian Pinax (Pfuhl, 11, Pl. 53, No. 184). Fig. 33. Antidoros Vase (Hoppin, 
B.-F.V.p. 53). 


Fig. 34. Vase by Exekias (Hoppin, B.-F.V. p. 95). Fig. 35. Vase by Nikosthenes 
(Hoppin, p. 183). 


Fig. 38. Probably Euphronios, Leagroskrater, Berlin (Pfuhl, 11, Pl. 124, Fig. 397). 
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now figure (through the kindness of Mr M. Nihoff of The Hague) a new 
reproduction of the athlete vase ascribed to Euphronios (Fig. 40) by an 


Fig. 39. Boy with hare, probably Euphronios 
(Pfuhl, 111, Pl. 133, Fig. 413). 


Fig. 40. ? Euphronios. 


No. 3 at Berlin, 2159 and F.-R. Pl. CX XXIII; No. 10 from New York, 210, 18; 47 Vase from 
St Andrews; 83 Achilles and Penthesilea; 84 Vase in Louvre; 75 Vase from Wiirzburg; 
vol. 1, 23. See also C.V.A. 111, 1, c, Pl. IV, 2. To these must also be added from E. Pfuhl’s 
recent publication (Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923) an Exekias-vase (111, 
Pl. 58, No. 230), among earlier black-figured vases and from later red-figured vases, 111, 
Pl. 107, No. 366 (in which the older athletic composition is retained), a vase by Euthymides, 
while the narrow-waisted body is also seen in his Theseus and Korone amphora (111, Pl. 109, 
No. 369, vol. 1, p. 464), especially in the body of Peirithoos (Fig. 36). In the vase attributed to 
the Kleophrades Painter (111, Pl. 113, No. 377) (Fig. 37) Pfuhl sees a further development of the 
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improved method of photography which more truly renders the proportions, 
as well as the details, of the figures from the rounded surface of vases. 

Far advanced in the rendering of human anatomy though the several 
works may be from the middle of the sixth century to the beginning of the 
fifth, the survival of the Minoan treatment of the waist retards the full 
establishment of the classical type as regards the body. This was not 
achieved before the years 480/70. After that period, however, followed the 
widespread activity of the various schools and artists in sculpture who were 
nearly all of them chiefly occupied with what may be considered the production, 
if not merely of athlete statues, at least of works showing an athletic character. 
Among these we may especially note the school of Aegina, particularly famous 
for its statues in bronze with a distinctive technique of their own, such as 
Kallon and Onatas, Glaukias and Anaxagoras: while at Athens Antenor and 
Amphikrates, followed by Hegias, Kritios and Nesiotes, are chiefly associated 
in our minds with the production of the earlier and later statues of the tyran- 
nicides, a new class of monument commemorating contemporary historical 
events, which affected the character of works naturalistic in treatment and 
closely allied to athletic art. But it is chiefly owing to two artists of this 
transitional period, whose activity extended for some years after 480/70, 
Myron and Pythagoras of Rhegion, that the complete introduction of natural- 
ism into the representations of the nude male body was effected. We must 
always remember, however, that some of their most noted works were probably 
produced nearer to the middle of the fifth century B.c. and entered fully into 
what we might call the Phidian period. But even in the best replicas of Myron’s 
famous Diskobolos! (Fig. 41) a slight narrowness of the waist is still noticeable. 

For the complete realisation of this struggle to establish the classical type 
‘we must look to Argos, where Ageladas established the famous school 
. which seems to have attracted sculptors from Attica. For I can see no 
‘ reason to doubt the literary traditions which record that Phidias, as well as 
Myron, together with Polycleitos of Argos, were the pupils of this great 
teacher. It was thus (as we shall see) that, not only with regard to the body, 
but the head as well, Argive influence and principles of proportion per- 
meated the traditions and productions of the Athenian artists of the Phidian 
period in Greek art. No doubt Ageladas laid down in a theoretical work 
those principles of proportion which he must have shown in his actual sculp- 
tures. But his famous pupil Polycleitos, as is well known, endeavoured to 
establish these proportions in a definite ‘‘canon,”’ which has fortunately been 
handed down to us in the survival of reproductions of his Doryphoros and 


style of Euthymides (vol.1, p.436,§466) ; in the Leagroskrater at Berlin (111, Pl. 124, Nos. 396-7) 

he holds that this “‘ palaestric’’ subject marks in Euphronios a transition in the Panaitios style 

(Fig. 38) ; in the well-known boy with the hare (111, Pl. 133, No. 413) (Fig. 39) Pfuhl believes that 

in this Leagrosschale of developed style (entwickelten Stvles) a certain grandeur is added to the 

“Epiktetan medallion type” and to the playful subject (“gewinnt sogar der epiktetischen 

oe und dem harmlosen Spiele mit dem Hasen eine gewisse Grosse ab”) (1, p. 451, 
413). 

* This statue, reproduced from Lechat, Sculpt. Grecque Antique, Pl. XXXV, from the 
reconstruction in the Museo Nazionale at Rome is, as the autlor himself says, the nearest 
possible approach to the original by Myron, composed as it is of the earliest extant replicas in 
marble and in bronze. (Castel Porziano and Palazzo Lancelotti.) 
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Diadumenos. It is, however, probable that the Attic artist Alcamenes on his 
part endeavoured to establish a more traditional Attic type in his ‘‘model” 
pentathlete. 

If all we have hitherto adduced relates chiefly to the treatment of the body, 
the same also applies to the treatment of the head and of the eye. Yet, as 
was stated above, in all works dating from the first half of the fifth century 


Fig. 41. Lechat’s reconstruction of Diskobolos of Myron. 


B.C., and especially in the numerous and almost complete series of vase- 
paintings, we distinctly find that, as regards the head, its facial angle and 
the treatment of the eye, the earlier “‘non-classical” type survives after 
the classical type of the nude body, more directly subject to “athletic” 
influence, has been fully established. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FAGIAL ANGLE 


THE FACIAL ANGLE IN THE EARLIER PERIODS 


HE facial angle of these earlier periods differs from the classical type, 

which was fully established only towards the middle of the fifth century 

and continued throughout the whole of Greek and Graeco-Roman art 
down to our own days. In fact the two types stand in definite contrast to one 
another. To put this difference or contrast shortly in its most manifest features : 
the classical type is square or oblong, at times circular or ball-like, while the 
earlier, non-Hellenic type is triangular. The same may apply to differentiae 
of the body, as we have noted them. Furthermore (to single out the most 
salient characteristic in this distinction) the lateral view of the frontal portion of 
the head from the crown to the tip of the nose, in the “ pre-classical”’ period, 
represents the two sides of a triangle, with the acute angle placed laterally, >; 


Fig. 42. Heads from Vase and from Attic coin and geometric bronze 
(F.H.S. xLui, Fig. ro—Casson). 


while the classical type approaches as nearly as possible to the half of 
a square, though the tip of the nose necessarily projects to a certain 
degree. In nearly all the heads from the works which we have shown or 
cited in the previous section, this characteristic of Minoan and archaic Greek 
heads manifests itself in contrast to the works of Polycleitan, Phidian and 
later Greek art, and persists in Attic art, as we shall see, in some slighter 
degree of reminiscence, even into the last stages preceding the Parthenon!. This 
contrast will be clearly seen when comparing such a type as that here given 
from a vase-painting and an early Attic coin showing Athena, and a bronze 
head (Fig. 42, fromv. Liicken, PI. 1,5), orany of the heads from the illustrations 


* In the numerous illustrations given in the previous chapter to show the evolution and 
survival of the narrow-waisted type of body, so many at the same time also illustrate the 
characteristic evolution of the facial angle as here stated, as well as of the profile-view 
of the eye (to be dealt with in the next chapter), that I can limit the number of illustrative 
plates in the following chapters. 
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given previously, or practically any of the works of archaic sculpture and 
painting extant, with heads of works of the “classical” period in Figs. 38, 
39, 40, 41. The heads here figured are chiefly of Polycleitan works (the head 
of the bronze Naples Doryphoros, of the Diadumenos at Dresden, the female 
head from the Argive Heraeum, from one of the metopes of that same 
temple, and, finally, the larger pedimental head of the so-called Theseus 
(Olympos) from the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon)?. 

It will be observed that in this earlier non-Hellenic type the chief and most 
striking feature is the oblique projection of the comparatively long nose, in rela- 
tion to the forehead and the crown of the head above, and to the downward line 


Fig. 43. Profiles of Fifth-century Heads, Argive and Attic-Argive. 


to the chin. In some of the most exaggerated instances of this class this 
pointedly oblique direction of line presents a striking contrast to the Polycleitan 
type which underlies the whole classical type of head and features. It really 
marks the main difference between the head of an animal and of a man; the 
former being shown by the important projection of the snout in the lower 
animals, the latter by that of the more perpendicular forehead. Now we shall 
note how this long-nosed, oblique projection persists for a considerable period 
in Attic works down to about the middle of the decade between 460 and 450, 
until in the Phidian period (represented for us by the Parthenon sculptures) 
the Argive facial angle is blended with, and eliminates, all traces of the Attic 


1 We may refer, e.g., to the series of similar heads on vases by Hermogenes in Hoppin, 
Handbook B.-F.V. pp. 121, 127, 129, 133, and in sculpture beginning with the well-known 
Spartan reliefs in Overbeck, G.P. etc. p. 129, Fig. 22, and other handbooks. 

2 The female head from the Argive Heraeum has, without any justification in fact, been 
proclaimed to be Attic. Its provenance and style absolutely confirm its attribution to Polycleitan 
art; see Appendix. 
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type. This latter type, however, had already been established, as a distinct 
classical type, before the advent of the Parthenon sculptures, and was not 
without its influence on many works of later periods in classical artt. The 
actual climax in this process of establishment of the classical type, the water- 
shed, as it were, in the flow of this evolutionary process of Greek art, is to be 
found definitely in one monument, namely, in the transition between the 
Eastern and Western Pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, the date 
of which has been fixed at about the year 456 B.C. 

What we shall find, however, in this process of converting the oblique 
facial angle to the perpendicular outline, both in the numerous series of works 
of sculpture and, especially, in Attic vases, as well as in works of the other 
minor arts before Phidias, is that the more grotesque facial angle is little by 
little replaced by the more harmonious outline of the classical type, until we 
come to types that distinctly impress us with their classical quality and even 
with specific Attic ‘‘grace.” But in this last phase, which we may provisionally 
identify with the work of Alcamenes, there is a distinct, and not unpleasing, 
survival or reminiscence of the earlier Attic type, in that the nose remains 
comparatively long and the line from forehead to crown is not yet so rect- 
angular as in the Parthenon sculptures, but very slightly recalls the oblique 
rise to the crown. 

Yet, before illustrating this natural development of the classic type in the 
facial angle (which also applies to the treatment of the eye in the following 
section), we must pause for one moment and consider more fully a striking and 
marked interference with this normal progression, which illustrates a conflict in 
the development of every phase of Greek art, and applies to the evolution 
of art in every country and period in subsequent ages. 


EPISODE ON THE CONFLICT OF REALISM AND IDEALISM IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GREEK TYPE AS REGARDS THE 
FACIAL ANGLE 


In the evolution of Greek art from archaism to naturalistic freedom we 
have always noted, as the decisive element in this progression, the struggle of 
the artist with the reluctant material and with his own want of skill in handling 
the tools of his technique, leading gradually to the introduction of new 
materials more properly suited to the rendering of the objects of nature which 
he desires to present and to the invention of new technical processes. Weshould 
thus naturally expect that the artists succeeding the earlier generations would, 
step by step, advance in the skill and freedom of their technique and, following 
their imitative instinct only, would more fully realise truth to nature as com- 
pared with their predecessors. But we find that this is not always the case— 

* The persistence of such an influence of schools, in spite of a great variety of individual 
deviations from a fixed type in the subsequent full development of art throughout the Hellenic 
world, may perhaps show itself in the ‘‘square”’ outline of the head in the Argive canon, more 
than a century later, which is seen in the smaller round heads of Lysippus (the circle 


completely fitting into a square); while the more elongated pear-shaped head of the Praxite- 
lean type is related to the pre-Phidian Attic type. 
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that, in fact, there are other elements retarding or accelerating this progression. 
For, as we have seen, with the desire for change and progress, there is also the 
conservative element of habituation’, which makes for the continuance of the 
type or convention to which the eye of the public (including the artist) has 
become accustomed. In the case, for instance, of Athenian coins and Pan- 
athenaic prize-vases (notably the Athenian coins with the head of Athena, and 
the figure of Athena on the Panathenaic prize-vases?), the archaic type, fixed 
in both cases in the time of Peisistratos and Solon, is retained in its archaic 
form for many generations and continues to present the same conventional 
and non-classical features, though Greek art had given to the Hellenic world 
the most perfect classical types in the works of Phidias and the great painters 
of his own and succeeding ages. No doubt in both of these cases it was not 
only the natural tendency of conservatism and “ habituation” which effected this 
persistence of type, but also the especial conservatism which always attaches 
to money-value and to the fact that coins are recognised even in distant 
countries as tokens of value ina known form. As for the vases, the Panathenaic 
oil-vases became an object of commercial value, as it were-a trade-mark. 
Furthermore, all artistic representation connected with religion and religious 
rites has ever had the tendency to retain the characteristics of a definite type 
with such religious associations. Innumerable instances to prove this can be 
adduced. To illustrate this fact by two well-known monuments, we need but 
consider the conventional rendering of the Athena from the Aegina Pediment 
(Fig. 2), her attitude, drapery and face, as distinguished from the comparative 
freedom and naturalism of the warriors grouped on either side as well as on the 
Andokidean vase with Athena and Herakles (Fig. 44). The other significant 
illustration is furnished by that large and remarkable low-relief from Eleusis, 
representing Demeter and Persephone facing each other, with the boy 
Triptolemos between them (see the relief in the wall in Fig. 19). Here again 
there is a striking contrast between mother and daughter in attitude, drapery, 
head, face, and treatment of the hair. Demeter bears distinct traces of the 
archaism of an earlier period, while Persephone in all these features points to 
a period not before 450 B.c. I have always maintained that this contrast 
is due to the fact that the artist, who must be ascribed to this later date, was 
directly influenced by an earlier well-known cult-statue of Demeter, which, 
though perhaps with some modifications, he was led to reproduce in his relief, 
as the sculptor of Athena from the Aegina Pediment was influenced by such 
an earlier temple statue, perhaps even a f0avov, while in the battling warriors 
he freely produced nude male figures of an athletic type in the contemporary 
style of the bronze technique peculiar to that island and its school. 

Finally, we must never forget the primary impulse in all human aesthetic 


1 See for this element in aesthetics my Harmonism, etc. 1923, Part 11, chs. 11 and 111, but 
especially pp. 172 seq. 

2 See Attic Coins with head of Athena, Svoronos, Les Monnaies d’ Athénes, Munich, 1923 ; 
see also types of Athena, Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pls. 81, 82, 83, 84, Nos. 300-9; cf. also the in- 
teresting monograph by Eduard Schmidt (Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland u. Rom, 1922), 
Ila, pp. II seq. 
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expression and effort, namely, the ‘‘harmonistic instinct?” which makes for 
symmetrical forms, recognised as such even through “ habituation” and con- 
vention, and which frequently opposes itself to “‘ realism” as represented by the 
imitative instinct. The latter, no doubt, asserts itself when definite objects 
in nature or ‘‘meanings” in life and mind are presented by a work of art. 
Similar influences were doubtless active throughout the whole of this 
transitional period, which led the hand of the artist to reproduce the established 
type preceding his own age, when clearly he was able to present figures with a 
higher degree of naturalism. We thus find that in the representations of 
satyrs, fauns, centaurs, negroes and also old men and women, both in the 
facial angle and the treatment of brow, eye and nose, the artists of the beginning 
of the fifth century were, as a matter of fact, capable of manifesting far greater 


Fig. 44. Athena and Herakles, probably by Andokides (Buschor, Pl. LVII, Fig. 103). 


naturalistic freedom than, in works of sculpture and painting, and especially 
in the large series of red-figured vase-paintings, they gave to the heads of gods 
and heroes and of the typically Hellenic personalities. The freedom thus 
manifested, if it had been allowed to advance unchecked by other dominant 
tendencies, would probably have led to a rapid growth of realism in art, which, 
as a matter of fact, did not dominate Hellenic art until about the third century 
B.C., notably in the schools of Pergamon and Rhodes. When we consider the 
nature of the praise bestowed upon the most famous works of Myron (generally 
resting on the degree of truthful imitation of life and movement which, in 
many cases, deceived the spectator into mistaking the statue for a real object) 
we must feel that, if art had progressed on these lines only, it would, in the 
next generation, have led to complete realism. Similarly, when we learn from 


? For the exposition of these fundamental principles I must refer the reader to the chapters 
on Aesthetics (Part 11, chs. 11 and 11) in my book, Harmonism, etc. 1923. 
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Aristotle that the works of the painter Polygnotos (with their ethos or lasting 
characterisation) “‘ were nobler than reality, those of Pauson below reality, and 
those of Dionysios equal to reality,” we feel that in that art also the progression 
to realism was imminent. In sculpture as well as in painting this was averted 
by the establishment of naturalistic idealism in art through Alcamenes, Poly- 
cleitos and Phidias and the great sculptors of the fourth century, as was the 
case in painting by Polygnotos himself, followed by the great painters of the 
fourth century. It may be noted, moreover, that Polycleitos, so directly 
concerned with the establishment of the classical type, was even criticised by 
Quintilian? (whose criticisms generally tend to favour the advancement of 
the bolder, more realistic schools) for limiting his subjects to the presentation 
of youthful figures and avoiding the stronger characterisation of more ad- 
vanced age: “‘quin aetatem quoque graviorem dicitur refugisse nihil ausus 
ultra leves genas.’’ But even in the case of Myron the restraining influence 
of classical religious art, as opposed to realism, shows itself, when we compare 
the Athena (from the group of Marsyas and that goddess in the restoration 
of the Frankfort statue) with the Marsyas bronze in the British Museum?. 
The Marsyas shows, especially in the type of the head, all the realistic charac- 
teristics of the wild man of the woods, while the Athena displays the earlier 
type of Attic heads, still manifesting slight traces of archaism. An interesting 
illustration of these conflicting tendencies is presented when we compare the 
types of certain heads of Centaurs from the metopes of the Parthenon, which 
were produced at an earlier date than the figures in the pediments and the 
frieze. It has long since been noted that some of the earlier metopes show 
traces of Myronian character. In comparing three of these heads, which I 
have here selected (Fig. 45), it will be noted how the earliest of these three (on 
the right) corresponds to the Myronian Marsyas, while the second (in the 
middle) connects the earliest with the latest, which in turn corresponds 
to some of the bearded Attic citizens in the Parthenon frieze and even to the 
Olympian Zeus on the Elean coin, and thus practically assumes the classical 
type. If we proceed still later, the vases of Aristophanes-Erginos (Furt.-Reich. 
Figs. 128, 129) (Fig. 46) show a Centaur head of a noble, bearded Greek type, 
free from all the grotesque characteristics of the “‘man of the woods” of 
earlier archaic art, and even of the Centaurs from the Olympian pediments. 

What we thus find is: that in one and the same work, on the same coins 
and vases and sculptured groups, in the beings that do not enter into the 
religious and the heroic world of ancient Greece, and even are not the typical 
Hellenic men and women, the treatment of the facial angle, brow and eye 
differs essentially from the persistence of that triangular scheme which, 
though in a modified form, continues down to about the year 460 B.c., and 
that such beings are rendered with comparatively greater truth: to nature. 

1 Poet. ii: Modvyvoros pev yap Kpeirrous, Matar d€ yelpous, Avovicros d€ duotous eikager. 

2 Inst. Orat. Xi, x, 7. 

3 Restoration of Myron’s Athena and Marsyas, Arch. Anz. 1908, facing p. 341; Athena 


from Marsyas group, Frankfort, Jahreshefte, 1909, Pl. I1; Brit. Mus. bronze Marsyas, Colli- 
gnon’s Sculpt. Grecque, Fig. 244. 
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This is especially the case in the rendering of the whole Dionysiac 


cycle. ad A 
In the vase-paintings giving such Dionysiac scenes this difference of type 


Fig. 45. Heads of Centaurs from Parthenon Metopes. 
Progression from right to left. 


Fig. 46. Free-style vase by Aristophanes-Erginos (Furt.-Reich. Fig. 128). 


becomes strikingly noticeable. At the same time it is still more remarkable 
when we find that, in the head of Dionysos himself and of the Hellenic heroes 
or men and women grouped with them, the more conventional, even archaic, 
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facial angle, as well as the treatment of brow and eye, are retained. I here 
venture to suggest that this persistence is to a great degree to be accounted for 
by the development and influence of scenic representation in the history of 
the Greek drama. The growth of the drama out of the satyr dance and play 
is well known!, and, in its further stages, it ultimately led to the distinction 
between tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, however, retained its heroic character. 
In the words quoted above from Aristotle regarding Polygnotos, ‘‘ the works of 
Polygnotos were xpeittous,” above reality, while those of Pauson were below 
it?. Tragedy always rendered the ideal characterisation of its dramatis 
personae, while comedy not only entered into the actual daily life of the time, 
but rendered the “‘satyrical” and even caricatured types and incidents of that 
life. In the actual scenic representation of the great tragedies the cothurnus 
served to give greater stature to the actors. They wore a mask corresponding 
in size to the dimensions given by the added cothurnus and it even, perhaps, 
served as a kind of megaphone to improve the audibility of the actors’ words. 
In any case, the mask more or less fixed the type and the ethos, or character, 
of the heroic personalities. In comedy, on the other hand, the variety of 
characters from real life, or approaching to it, and the smaller masks, repre- 
senting a variety of comic individuals and scenes, led to far greater realism. 
But the satyr play was, by contrast, appended to the tragedy; and in the 
Dionysiac cycle, with its choral dances, Dionysos himself and his immediate 
attendants were massed together with the more grotesque and realistic beings, 
contrasted with the Hellenic divinity and his Hellenic followers. 


Fig. 47. Coin of Catana (7.H.S. p. 109, Fig. 369). 


We thus find that, in the facial angle of these divinities and heroes through- 
out the great development of the red-figured vases down to about the year 
465 B.C., the reminiscences (in some cases the actual reproduction) of the 
non-classical facial angle, contrasted with the completely naturalistic and 
realistic rendering of Silenus, satyrs, fauns, etc., obtain’. Thus the coin of 
Aetna (Catana), Fig. 47, with the head of Silenus (Hill, Histor. Greek Coins, 


1 It is, however, also held that comedy is of “phallic” origin. 

2 For this character of Polygnotosas 7ndoypados, in connection with the passages in Aristotle 
(Poet. ii and vi) on 760s, cf. Brunn, Gesch. d. Griech. Kiinstler, u, pp. 41-6. 

3 Dionysos and Maenads by Amasis, Wiener Vorlegebldatter, 1889, Pl. IV, 2, p. 4723 
Busiris hydria, Furtwangler-Reichhold, Pl. 51; Brit. Mus. kylix signed Epiktetos, Furt.- 
Reich. Pl. 73; Memnon and negroes, B.-F. Gerhard’s Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Pl. CCVII; 
Thiasos, red-figured amphora in Munich, Furt.-Reich. Pl. 44; Iris, Hera and Silenoi by 
Brygos, Furt.-Reich. Pl. 47; Return of Dionysos to Olympos by Oltos, Mon. d. I. x, Pls. 
XXIII, XXIV. 


WA 4 
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III, p. 22), dating from about 476 to 461 B.C., fully illustrates the naturalism 
of the wood-man, with no traces of the earlier triangular facial angle or of 
the conventional treatment of the brow and eye. The type of the head of the 
god on the obverse, on the other hand, retains all these earlier characteristics. 
The same difference in type is shown on innumerable vases', among which is 


a vase in the Louvre (Fig. 48) (C.V.A. 11, 1, c, Pl. XVI, 1) with the heads of 


Fig. 48. Vase in the Louvre Museum (Pottier, C.V.A. 
France, 86, 111, Pl. XVI, 1). 


Dionysos and of a satyr beside him. I here give three illustrations (Fig. 49) 
kindly sent to me by J. C. Hoppin, who has since died, with full authority to use 
them?. I also add an Attic Krater, published by Furtwangler and Reichhold 
(Fig. 50). The contrast between the heads of Dionysos and Greek female 
heads must be especially noted. 


1 From Mr Beazley, Black-Fig. Album, p. 52, Corneto, Bruschi Coll., amphora, Dionysos 
in ship, Moscioni’s photo 9095; p. 53, B.M. B. 302, hydria, Mansell’s photo 3076; p. 54, vase 
in Bonn; as to type, Berlin 1890 is something like; p. 63, B.M: B..296, Nikosthenes; p. 64, 
B.M., fragment of kantharos signed by Nikosthenes, and Petrograd, an alabastron; p. 75, 
Vienna, Masner 217, the “‘Busiris Hydria,” F.-R. 51; Red-Fig. Album, 1, p. 18, Hoppin 
Coll., inside of kylix by the “‘ Nikoxenos Painter’’; p. 22, B.M. E. 253, Hoppin’s Euthy- 
mides, Pl. XX XVII; p. 42, Petrograd 624, shoulder of hydria; p. 48, pelike in Syracuse with 
ephebic scenes; p. 49, Wurzburg kelebe, Dionysos between two Silenoi; p. 71, B.M. E. 511, 
J.A.S. xxxim, Pl. VIII; p. 77, Munich 2311, “Berlin Painter,” ¥.H.S. xtu, Pl. V, Hearst 
Coll., New York, 7.2.S. xiu, Pl. II; p. 78, Selection of vases by “‘ Berlin Painter”? including 
the bell-krater, Louvre G. 175 (C.V.A. France, 11, Pls. XII, 5,7, XIV, 4); p. 86, Berlin 2160, 
“‘the Berlin Amphora,” 7.H.S. xxx, Pls. XV, XVI; p. 98, Munich 2428, F.-R. 73,23 I, p. 5, 
Munich 2344, by Kleophrades, F.-R. 44, 45; p. 6, Louvre G. 162 by Kleophrades, details 
C.V.A. France, Part 11, Pls. LXXXIV, 6, LXXXVI, 1-3, and Leyden, shoulder of hydria, 
Centauromachia, Roulez, Vases de Leyde, Pl. XI, 1; p. 42, Munich, F.-R. 49, and fragment of 
outside of another similar at Castle Ashby. 

* At the same time Mr Hoppin informed me that these vases will be published in the 
forthcoming fascicule of Mr Pottier’s Corpus. I have therefore only given the upper part of 
the figures, showing the characteristic differences between the heads of Dionysos and Bac- 
chants and those of satyrs, two from a kylix of Duris (Hoppin, No. 59), the other from one of 


the stamnoi corresponding to the vase in the Catalogue of the Hope Collection (No.18) published 
by Mr Tillyard. 
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Fig. 49. Vases in the possession of the late Professor Hoppin and in the Louvre 
Museum (7.H.S. xiv, p. 242, Fig. 14). 


bw 
SS 


Fig. 50. Attic Krater (F.-R. Pl. VII). 
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In all these instances, and many more which could be adduced, it is clearly 
manifest that, for some time preceding the year 460, in sculpture in the round 
and in relief (including terra-cottas), in coins, and especially in black- and 
red-figured vases, this more conventional facial type continues to be dominant. 

But here again we must indicate some limitations. For we find that, 
though it thus prevails in the rendering of normal men and women, 2.e. of 
young people (Jeves genas) or even fully developed men and women, when it 
comes to the rendering of typically old people as such—old men! and women 
—the prevailing type gives way to a greater realism approaching that of the 
Bacchic cycle. Thus the illustration here given of an old woman (Fig. 51) from 


Fig. 52. Bald-headed Man in Brit. 
Fig. 51. Old Woman, vase in Schwerin Mus. (Murray, Designs from Greek 
(ASS SXEIVe ps 243) Kies). Vases in the B.M.). 


real life breaks through the predominant Hellenic type of that period. It 
must be noted, moreover, that in the old man and the old woman at the 
angles both of the Eastern and the Western Pediments of Olympia (one of 
which probably was repaired or restored in a later period) the same difference 
exists. But these exceptional instances only confirm the restraining dominance 
-of the Hellenic type as such during the whole of this period. 


* This limitation also includes portraits and caricatures, such, e.g., as in the Euphronios 


type of vase (cf. the later period of that artist) given in Pfuhl, op. cit. Pl. 166, No. 471, and as 
the crouching old bearded man with stick before him (Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 119, Fig. 387) 
(Fig. 54); cf. also Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 182, Figs. 495-6; Euphronios, as well as the bald- 
headed man in the British Museum, E. 66 and E. 75 (Murray, Designs from Greek Vases in 
the British Museum, 1894, Pl. XI, p. 78 and Pl. XIII, p. 52) (Fig. 52). 
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THE FACIAL ANGLE IN THE LATER PERIODS 


If we now return to examine the evolution of the facial angie in the works 
of art dating from the close of the sixth century to the year 460 B.c., beginning 
with the well-known larger works in sculpture, such as the Aegina Peimr 


Fig. 53. Bearded Warrior (Pfuhl, 11, Pl. 182, Fig. 496). 


the facial angle of the Athena from the centre, as well as of the kneeling 
Herakles from the Eastern Pediment, and of the forward-striding nude figure 
and the fallen warrior—we still note the marked survival of this conventional 


Fig. 54. Crouching Old Man (Pfuhl, Fig. 55. Portrait caricature (Pfuhl, 
fir, Pll x19, Fig.1387): mi, Pl. 182, Fig. 495). 


earlier characteristic in the heads, however far advanced the naturalism in 
the nude male bodies may be. The same also applies to the series of “‘ Apollos” 
of the type of the Apollo of Tenea, which we have considered before in con- 
nection with the treatment of the body. A series of archaic heads from works 
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of sculpture is given by von Liicken? for purposes of comparison with heads 
on contemporary vases. 

The same persistence of type in the early facial angle is to be noted in 
the korai of the Acropolis Museum at Athens, a marked exception being 
the undoubtedly latest and most attractive of them, in which Mr Dickins 
rightly suggests an anticipation of Argive influence?. 


Fig. 56. Marble Relief of Diskophoros, Athens. 


In Attic reliefs the same development, from a gradually receding survival to 
the establishment of the classical outline, is illustrated by the Diskophoros Relief 
(Fig. 56)? and the Stele of Aristion, as well as that of Alxenor from Naxos’, 
until the last stage is reached in the Stele from Naples (Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Pl. 416) (Fig. 62). The same holds good of late archaic terra-cottas, as in 
the two instances® here given (Figs. 57 and 58). Finally, even in the advanced 
Relief from Eleusis® referred to above (see Fig. 19), as well as in the Relief from 


1 “Archaische Griechische Vasenmalerei und Plastik,” Ath. Mitt. x.i11, pp. 47-174, 
Pls. I to V. This interesting article, the point of which is the important relation between vase- 
painting and sculpture, contains much valuable information. Naturally one cannot agree 
with all the conclusions or even comparisons; e.g., the similarity which the author intends to 
establish between the head of the so-called statue of Apollo at Athens (No. 1558: after Deonna, 
Les Apollons archaiques, Fig. 202) and the early amphora at Munich (No. 837: Furt.-Reich., 
Griech. Vas. Pl. XXI1) appears to me markedly to show contrast rather than similarity. The 
head of the statue in its general oblong outline seems to be rather of the nature of an anticipa- 
tion of the “ Argive outline,” while the female head from the amphora is a marked, almost 
caricatured, instance of the non-classical triangular outline. 

2 Dickins, Cat. Acr. Mus. 1, p. 244. 3 Brunn-Bruckmann, 457 B. 

* Brunn-Bruckmann, 41 A and B. 

° Cat. of Terracottas, B.M. B. 486, Pl. XXV, Fr. Rel. Hermes Kriophoros; B. 485, 
Pl. XXII, Dionysos. 

® Svoronos, Das Athener National-museum, 1, Pl. XXIV. 
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Pharsalos? and in the beautiful so-called Mourning Athena? (Fig. 149), the 
earlier influence is still noticeable, as also in the interesting Cottenham 
Relief published by Dr A. B. Cook’. 

When we now turn to the evidence furnished by Greek vases, we have 
already noted that, of the works preceding the full establishment of style, in 
the Attic black-figured vases about the middle of the sixth century B.c. the 


Fig. 57. Terra-cotta Relief of Hermes Kriophoros from Locri, 
in the British Museum. 


earlier triangular profile, practically in direct contrast to the “‘classical”’ type, 
is dominant‘. The same is to be noted in the Attic black-figured vases down 
to the very close of the sixth century B.c., from the Francois Vase onwards, 
- even to the earlier painters of red-figured vases of the Andokidean and 
Epiktetan style. 

1 E. Gardner, Greek Sculpture, p. 131, Fig. 17. See p. 177, n. 3. 

2 Lechat, Mon. Piot, 111, 1896, Pl. I. See also Dickins, op. cit. 1, p. 260. See Part 111, 
p. 177, Fig. 149. 1. XEXVIN, LOL7, PP. 110 sed. 

4 Cf. also the recently published volume of Hoppin, Handbook Bl.-Fig. Vases, Paris, 1924: 
from Aristonothos onwards, especially illustrations on p. 7; Amasis, p. 40; Exekias, p. 93; 
Hermogenes, pp. 127, 129; Klitios, Francois Vase; Nikosthenes, pp. 197, 202, 209, 215, 235; 


Phrynos, pp. 313, 315; Sakonides, pp. 320, 322; Sophilos, 337. Note also the treatment of 
the eye in these vases. 
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When, however, we follow the advance in style and in freedom of the red- 
figured vase-painters, we note that the triangular profile gradually recedes and 
approaches the later square outline. But this process is very gradual and, in 
spite of any advances made in this direction, is marked by the presence of 
reminiscences of the archaic triangular outline and the comparatively long nose 
in the sequence of potters’ and painters’ studios, as well as in the development 


Fig. 58. Terra-cotta Relief of Dionysos from Locri (Brit. Mus.). 


of individual artists, suchas Euphronios. Broadly speaking inall the red-figured 
vases which preceded the “‘ Phidian ” influence traces of this survival still obtain ; 
while, not until we reach the masters grouping round ‘‘ Midias”’ and the freer 
drawings on the white lekythoi, is the type, manifest in the outline of the face 
and the proportion of features which we identified with Polycleitos and with 
the heads from the Parthenon, fully established. 

In practically all the vases preceding this latter period the reminiscence 
of the earlier facial angle manifests itself by the line from forehead to crown 
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not being yet horizontal, but showing some rise, though slight, from forehead 
upwards. But the survival manifests itself especially in the greater length and 
oblique line of the nose and a slight 
recedence of mouth and chin. Even 
in that most perfect specimen, the 
Achilles and Penthesilea Vase of 
Munich (Fig. 59)!, marking the highest 
period of Attic vase-painting, the treat- 
ment of the nose of Penthesilea shows 
this survival. It will also be noted that 
in some of the most perfect vase- 
paintings of this transitional period, 
in which such reminiscences are barely 
traceable, there will be one or more 
figures, especially those of divinities, 
in which the long-nosed type pre- 
dominates, often coupled with an 
archaic treatment of the eye. The 
abridged list of such illustrative vases 
given in a footnote has been selected 
from Professor Beazley’s Album, kindly 
placed at my disposal, and from 
Dr Pfuhl’s recent work?. 

This characteristic treatment of the 
facial outline in red-figured vases will 


also be noted in sculpture in the Figs59: aes ened 


round and in relief as well as in terra- 
cottas (Figs. 58, 59). It is not until we come to the sculptures of the Parthenon 


1 This reproduction is taken from Reichhold, Skizzenbuch, Munich, 1919, Frontispiece. 
It would be interesting to determine when the unbroken line of the nose (not indicating the 
root of the nose below the forehead) was first introduced. 

2 Beazley, Red-Fig. Album, 1: p. 13, B.M. E. 34; Hoppin, 11, p. 16; p. 14, B.M. E. 256; 
Catalogue, 111, Pl. X; p. 16, Boston; Beazley, V.A.p.5, Fig. 1; p.17, B.M. E. 256, six details, 
including two heads; p. 20, Selection of vases by the “‘ Nikoxenos Painter,” including B.M. 
E. 160 and Munich 2304, B.S.A. Annual, x1x, Pls. XVIII, XIX; p. 21, Berlin 2265, ‘“‘ Euer- 
gides Painter,” ¥.H.S. xxxtil, p. 351, Fig. 3 (inside), and Fahrbuch, v1, p.253, lower figure (one 
side of outside); p. 22, B.M. E. 253, Hoppin, Euthymides, Pl. XX XVII; p. 23, Berlin 2180, 
“the Leagros Krater,”’ Pfuhl, Pl. CX XIV; p. 25, Munich 2306, Panel Amphora, Herakles 
and Cerberus; p. 30, Munich 2421, shoulder of Hydria, Furt.-Reich. 71; p.31, Munich 2590 
and 2421, F.-R. 32,71; p.32, Corneto, F.-R. 91 and Louvre G. 42, F.-R. 112—Phintias; p. 33, 
B.M. E. 159, #.H.S. x11, Pls. XX, XXI and Boston, Antike Denkmdler, 11, Pl. XX; p. 34, 
Louyre G. 103, F.-R. 92, 93—Euphronios; p. 36, Munich 3620, F.-R. 22—Euphronios; p. 37, 
Berlin 2278, F.-R. 123, the Sosias kylix; p. 38, Berlin 2279, Hartwig, Pl. XXIV—Peithinos ; 
p- 39, Munich 2307, 2308, F.-R. 14, 81; p. 40, Munich 2309, F.-R. 33; p. 41, Boston, “‘the 
Hestiaios Plate,’ Beazley, V.A. p. 31, Fig. 15, and Vienna, Masner 333, F.-R. 72; 1: p. 6, 
Louvre (Kleophrades Painter), kalyx-krater, G. 162, Monumenti d. I. suppl. Pl. XXIV and 
Corpus, 25; Louvre, Pl. XII, 8, Pl. XIII, 2, 5, Pl. XIV, 1 and 6, Pl. XVI, 1-3. See also, p. 8, 
Hydria, Rouen, unpublished, and Hydria, Leyden (Kleophrades), Roulez, Vases de Leyde, 
Pl. XI, 1; New York, fragmentary kalyx-krater, for details see Beazley, V.A. p. 41, Fig. 23; 
p. 9, Paris, Bib. Nat. 535, fragments signed by Kleophrades, Hartwig, Pl. XXXVIT; p. 13, 
Leyden, ¥.H.S. xxx, Pl. VI; p. 65, Munich (Satyr and Maenad); Hoppin Coll., style of 
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and the Erechtheum that the Polycleitan proportions and facial outline have 
been fused into Attic art. Still, the long-nosed and more slanting outline 
never entirely disappears from Attic art, and this longer facial outline even 
maintains itself in the distinctively Attic art of Praxiteles in the following 
century. Even in the Hellenistic period, after Alexander the Great, this Attic 
Alcamenean type is, from preference, often reproduced. We can trace such 
types of head, clearly reminding us of a similar treatment and style, in the 
female heads from “‘anthropoid”’ sarcophagi (mummy-cases) from Saida here 
given (Figs. 60 and 61)". 


Fig. 60. Head of ‘‘Anthropoid”’ Sarco- Fig. 61. Head of “‘Anthropoid”’ Sarco- 
phagus (Constantinople). phagus from Saida (Constantinople). 


It is a noteworthy fact that from circ. 450 B.c. onwards we find in Attic 
art—especially in the advanced red-figured vases and in white-grounded 
lekythoi—the two classical types side by side, the one the Attic-Argive 
square outline and more perpendicular line from brow to chin, the other the 
triangular long-nosed type which I propose to call Alcamenean. 


Duris, also Munich Jahrbuch, xxxi, pp. 84-5; 1v: Maenad and Dionysos, stamnos, Hoppin 
Coll., unpublished. To these might be added from Pfuhl’s recent work, Malerei und 
Zeichnung, etc., the following illustrative vases : 111, Pl. 70, No. 267, Andokides; Pl. 91, No. 321, 
Nikosthenes; Pls. 115 and 116, Nos. 379 and 380, Kleophrades; Pl. 117, No. 381, Phintias, 
Pls. 121, 122, Euphronios. 

1 Cf. for such similarity of style these heads from Saida with the “Apollo,” Theseus and 
female heads from the Western Pediment of Olympia (see Part 11, chapter 111). For those 
interesting Phoenico-Egyptian and Hellenistic monuments, discovered by Hamdy Bey, see 
Hamdy Bey and Théodore Reinach (Une Nécropole Royale, etc.), Renan (Mission de Phénicie). 
The literature will be found in G. Mendel, Cat. de Sculptures Grecques, Rom. et Byz., Mus. 


Imp. Ottom., Constantinople, 1912, p. 119. The two sarcophagi (80 and 81) are described, 
PP. 222 seq. 
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But, in spite of these reminiscences of the non-classical facial outline in 
the red-figured vases of the Greek masters preceding Midias, the classical 
type of head in its leading characteristics has been definitely established in 
them, as in sculpture the heads of Apollo, of Theseus and of the Lapith 
Women in the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia! clearly 
convey to us the Attic grace and sense of proportion to be found in contem- 
porary vase-painters, while the heads from the Eastern Pediment of that 
same temple do not yet manifest these qualities. 


1 See Part 11, chapter 111. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TREATMENT OF THE EYE! 


N the works hitherto figured as illustrations or referred to in other publi- 
cations, it will have been noticed, with reference to the proportions of the 
body and the facial angle, that, however great may have been the advance 

achieved in the transition from the sixth to the fifth century B.c., the treat- 
ment of the eye still comparatively lags behind in adequacy and naturalism. 
The human eye is, of all the outwardly visible features of man, the one 
which is most expressive and distinctive of human nature, of man’s life, 
intelligence and character. It marks not only his physical distinctiveness, but 
also his psychological characteristics, his moral sensibility and individuality. In 
the appeal which beauty makes to the human senses, to the heart and mind 
of the spectator, it is the most decisive feature. Lucian (Imag. 7), when con- 
structing his ‘‘ model beauty Panthia,”’ refers to the great Delphian painting of 
Polygnotos for the eyebrow of Kassandra as indicative of her fateful character ; 
while an epigram (Anthol. Pal. xvi, cl, 5 f.) poetically refers to the expressive 
power of the eye in the painting of Polyxena by Polygnotos, in the picture- 
gallery of the Propylaea of the Acropolis, in the words, ‘“‘the whole Trojan 
War lay between the eyelids of the maiden” (év Brepapous 5€ mapHeriKas o 
Dpuyav Keitas bos TOAE“OS)?. 

The reason for this comparative imperfection in the rendering of the 
human eye in that interesting period of transition, during the first half of the 
fifth century B.c., to the great masterpieces of Attic art of the second half of 
that century, when compared with the perfect rendering of the human figure, 
its variety of attitudes and movements, its exquisite composition and grace, 
its redolence of harmonious life, can be accounted for by the fact, to which 
attention has already been drawn, that it was the palaestra which first led the 
artist thus to study the human form, since “athletic” art struck the keynote 
of his artistic creativeness, and tended negatively to a comparative neglect 
in the treatment of the head. But even after the head received the same 
attention, it was chiefly in the works of sculpture, and the sequence of 

1 In the progress of this enquiry I have come to realise that limitations of space will not 
admit of my dealing exhaustively with the part concerning the eye on the same scale as has 
hitherto been adopted. Moreover, the reproductions given in the previous chapters to illustrate 
the special points there dealt with, will at the same time serve to some degree to illustrate 
the progressive treatment of the eye. It was even my intention to add lists of vases made 
in various museums (especially the British Museum) at various times, as well as from the 
chief vase publications (such as Furtwangler-Reichhold, supplemented recently by Pfuhl 
and others). Finally, Mr Beazley generously placed at my disposal his invaluable collection 
of photographs from vase-paintings, so that the points under discussion could there be 
tabulated. I shall at least give in the Appendix my list with notes from Mr Beazley’s Album 
for the benefit of those more specially interested in such questions. 

» Another good example (to which Dr A. B. Cook has drawn my attention) is Anth. Pal. 
v, clvi (Meleager): & i\epeos yaporois ’AckAnmeas oia Tadnvns | dupace cupreiOer mavras 
épwtom)oeiy. Among his many masterly translations of Greek epigrams, Mr Mackail gives 
the following rendering of the above: ‘“‘ Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm 
woos all to make the voyage of love.’ As some readers might not fully realise the personality 
of Galene, nor the compressed meaning of épwrom)oeiv, I have, with the qualified consent 


of Mr Mackail, enlarged the rendering to: ‘‘ Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of the 
Calm Sea woos all to sail on the sea of love.”’ 
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technical advance within that art itself, that the types of human beauty were 
evolved by the artist. 

Now whatever degree of adequacy sculpture may attain in the rendering 
of the head and the face and all its features, there is one feature in which the 
art of the sculptor can never attain the complete rendering of its important 
significance in conveying life and character, namely, the eye. The infinite 
variety of character and expression conveyed by the eye is chiefly due to its 
distinctive colour, and this colour again is affected by the play of light and 
shade which, from the position of the eye itself beneath the projecting brow, 
adds infinitely to the variety and changes of aspect. It is true that the Greek 
sculptors not only, by the use of different materials, inserted coloured eyes 
into the sockets of their bronze statues, but that they also added colour 
to the marble and stone statues in the round and in relief. We may say that 
practically all the pedimental statues, as well as metopes and friezes, were 
thus coloured. This is not only true of the “‘ poros”’ groups, but of the marble 
figures as well. There is no doubt, for instance, that all the unworked smooth 
surfaces, such as the caps of the Lapith Women’s heads in the Western 
Pediment of Olympia, were coloured. Traces of such colouring have been 
preserved in many works. The Aristion Stele also, among reliefs, retains much 
of its colouring’. The same applies to the treatment of the eye. 

Now it was chiefly through the advance of Greek painting (which at first 
was itself under the influence of sculpture and its principles of technique and 
composition), towards the close of the sixth century and throughout the whole 
of the fifth century, that the sculptor himself was led to the more adequate 
rendering of the eye, and we can also note, throughout the whole subsequent 
development of Greek art, how these advances in painting are reflected in 
sculpture. 

The first great step that was achieved in the development of Greek painting 
is attributed to Kimon of Kleonae, who, we are informed?, “invented 
Kkataypadpa,’ which meant the proper rendering of the profile view of the eye, 
so that the conventional treatment of the eye in archaic sculpture and vase- 
painting was superseded by the rendering of the upward and downward look 
and the general life and freedom thus given to the eye. 

Roughly, there are three broad subdivisions in the treatment of the eye in 
Greek vases. The first is the full-faced view, dominant practically throughout 
the whole of the black-figured period, but also occurring in some early red- 
figured vases. The second is represented by the flat oval, which dominates 
the archaic red-figured period and presents many later developments. The 


1 The flat marble Lysias Stele (Antike Denkm. 111, Pls. XXXII, XXXIII; Anzeiger, 1922, 
Beilage 1; Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 177, No. 487) had no relief, but was entirely painted. 
I remember that in 1878, when this stele, together with other works of sculpture, was tem- 
porarily deposited at Athens, before the building of the museum, I tried the experiment on a 
number of similar flat stelae (unsculptured and with no traces of painting) of carefully washing 
the surface, and, in several cases, detected such traces of colouring and drawing. We may 
safely conclude that all these flat stelae, without relief, were provided with painted figures. 
This also shows the close relationship between the crafts of painting and sculpture inthis period. 

2 Pliny, N.H. xxxv, lvi. However, according to A. Reinach, Textes grecs et latins relatifs 
a Vhistoire de la peinture ancienne, Paris, 1921, 1, 68, ”. 1, kataypada, which ought to mean 
“‘foreshortening,” was wrongly used by Pliny in the sense of “profile.” 
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third and last gives the correct rendering of the profile view, here taken 
from the eye ona shield on a white lekythos?, ee 
and leads us tothe middle of the fifth century, ~~~ “ee 
to the vases of the Midias period and the LO> 
advanced white lekythoi. Fig. 62. The Three Stages of 

The real development is enacted in the Profile Treatment of the Eye 

: : in Greek Vase-Painting. 

second stage, which presents a great variety 
of treatment2. For, with the advance of red-figured vase-painting, the 
flat oval outline of the eyelids in the profile view is modified in that the 
upper or lower lid is drawn with a wavy curve and at the inner end of 
the lids is left open, while the eyeball is placed at various points, indicating 
a variety of directions of the gaze. But the eyeball itself is not yet given in 
profile, but is generally a simple circle. These advances may be ascribed to the 
“innovation” of Kimon of Kleonae. But to the influence of the Polygnotan 
cycle of painters must be ascribed the final correct rendering of the profile 
view of the eye. As far as I am aware, the first attempt to present the treat- 


Fig. 62a. Heads from Sepulchral Reliefs. Attica, Naxos, Naples. 


ment of the eye in a series of vases was made by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith 
(B.M. Cat. Gr. and Etrusc. Vases, 1896, 111), and by M. Pottier (including also 
the treatment of the ear) (Catal. d. Louvre, 1906, 11, p. 855°). 

In endeavouring to fix the chronological landmarks in the treatment of 
the eye in this transitional period of Greek art as regards sculpture, we can 
note in the works previously examined, both in the round and in relief 
sculpture, that the eye still retains the archaic treatment, certainly down to 
the year 480B.c. As regards reliefs (compare the three stages, Figs. 62, 
62 a), the step is marked from the Aristion Stele to the Naxian Relief (in 
which foreshortening has already been attempted in the frontal view of 


* Riezler, Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen, P|. XXXVI; Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 209, No. 543- 

* It has long since been pointed out (e.g. H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery 
London, 1905, I, p. 356) that in Attic black-figured vases a distinction is made between the 
male (and Gorgon)-rounded eye and the female oval eye, whereas in “‘ Ionic”’ vases this distinc- 
tion is not made. As far as my own experience goes, this distinction is justified; cf. e g. Fr 
Vas. Corp. 111 (Compiégne), Pi. 8, 7.1; Furt.-Reich., Pl. 152; De Ridder, Cat. des Vasespeas 
de la Bibl. Nat. 1, p. 120, Fig. 13 (209); zbid. p. 133, Fig. 15 (223); Pfuhl, op. cit. III, p. 44 
n. 190; F.H.S. xvitl, 1893, Pl. XV, xxvi, 1905, Pl. V; Gerhardt, Her. wu. Kamp. Viasenbilder, 
Pl. XXIII; Griechische Vasenbilder, Pl. CCVI (Exekias), CCVII (Amasis) ; Hoppin Handbook, 
p. 93 (Exekias). 

® More recentlya series of eyes (and ears) is give -Rei } | rechi: 
tenes Mee eae a = o a )is given by K. Reichhold, Skizzenbuch Griechischer 
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the foot, but in which the eye is still presented within the flat almond- 
shaped outline of the eyelids) and to the Naples Relief, in which the profile 
view of the eye is much more adequately rendered, though the sculptor has 
blundered in giving a frontal view to the thigh, while the part from the knee 
downwards is twisted into profile view. But we cannot go wrong in main- 
taining that the complete and correct rendering of the profile view in sculptured 
relief is not to be found until some years after 480 B.c. As regards sculpture in 
the round, we may take three heads as definite landmarks: the first being the 
so-called “blond or red-haired youth” from the Acropolis Museum! (Fig. 119) 


Fig. 63. From an Attic Lekythos, after 450B.c. 


(Dickins, Cat. Acrop. Museum, No.663; Lechat, Sc. Att. Acrop. p.377, Fig. 40; 
Deonna, Les Apoll. arch. No. 15, pp. 140, 353); the next is the head now placed 
on the torso in the Acropolis Museum at Athens (Dickins, op. cit. No. 698; 
Lechat, op. cit. p. 452, Fig. 38; Schrader, Arch. Marm. p. 59, Fig. 48); the 
last (Fig. 117) is the head of Apollo from the Western Pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. In the blond youth the eyes are still distinctly archaic in 
character, the eyelids forming a flat almond-shaped oval. It certainly dates 
before the year 480. In the next two we have a progression towards the proper 
treatment of the eyebrow and eyelids, the eyeball not being of the bulging 
character which we find in the heads from the Aegina Pediment. None of 
these works, however, shows a characteristic later treatment of the eye, the 
earliest introduction of which is to be found in some of the heads from the 
Parthenon frieze, namely, the projection and continuation of the upper eyelid 
over the lower at the outer angle of the eye. In classical sculpture subsequent 
to the year 438 this becomes a marked and characteristic treatment of the eye?. 


1 See illustrations and remarks in Part 11, chapter 111, pp. 136-7, Figs. 117, 118, 119. 

2 I pointed out this characteristic and its importance as a chronological landmark in Greek 
art in 1884, when comparing a later modification of the Hesperide from one of the metopes 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia with a marble head in the Museum of Madrid (7.H.S. v, 
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The same progression could be shown in ancient terra-cottas, especially 
in the series of reliefs from Melos and those of Locri (Figs. 57, 58). 

In spite of the conservatism in type of coins', referred to above”, we have 
fixed chronological landmarks for the Damareteia’, 480/479 (see G. F. Hill, 
Historical Greek Coins, pp. 38 seq. Pl. III, 20), in which the eye of the female 
head on the reverse has not attained the proper profile treatment*; while 
(as has already been remarked above) the same applies to the head of Zeus 
on the coin of Aetna (Fig. 47) (Hill, op. cit. pp. 43 seg. PI. III, 22), though, as 
we noted in the case of the Silenus, the artist has shown that he could render 
the eye with greater naturalism. The advance in the two heads of Athena on 
the coins of Sybaris and Thurium (Hill, op. cit. pp. 49 seg. Pl. III, 25, 26), 
dating from the middle of the fifth century B.c., still further illustrates this 
same progression. 

But by far the fullest series of ancient monuments illustrating such a 
progression in naturalistic rendering is furnished by the innumerable vases 
at our disposal. As has already been remarked (p. 60 n.), I had prepared a list 
of vases from the later black-figured through the earlier red-figured vases, down 
to those characterised by the Midias vases, which would clearly convey this 
progress of naturalistic advance down to the Phidian period of Greek art and 
would prove that the final step was achieved between the years 480/470 B.c. 
and 450B.c. But I find that such a detailed examination would occupy too 
much space in the present book and would be out of proportion tothe treatment 
of the general subject with which we are dealing. I have, therefore, decided 
to illustrate this process by a more detailed examination of the work of one 
of the greatest Greek vase-painters and potters, namely, Euphronios, whose 
artistic activity, moreover, manifestly comprises the whole period from the 
early archaic beginnings through the transitional period down to the final 
freedom and perfection of the age of Phidias. 


pp. 171 seqg., Pl. XLV). Inthe Olympian head the eyeball is more prominent and the eyelids 
join on the same plane at the outer angle, while in the Madrid head the upper lid projects and 
is prolonged over the under lid. “ All the heads from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia have the 
same characteristic treatment. In fact this detail seems to mark the line between the works 
before and after about the year 450 before our era. So far as I have been able to examine the 
point at present, the heads from the metopes of the Parthenon have the same early treatment 
of the eye as the Olympian sculptures ; while the extant heads from the frieze of the Parthenon 
have the later treatment of the eye. (This detail may prove of some importance in determining 
the chronological relation between the sculptures of the Olympian Pediment and those of the 
Parthenon, as well as in determining the exact chronology between the Parthenon sculptures 
among each other.)”’ I must add that, while at that time carrying on this special enquiry 
I was much perturbed by finding that one of the heads among the casts of the pediments of 
the Aegina Temple also had this marked projection of the upper lid; but, on examining the 
originals at Munich, I found that the head had been restored by Thorwaldsen. 

* Still a progressive survey of such coins of Athens, as now published by Svoronos (Les 
Monnaies @’ Athénes, Munich, 1923), is instructive as regards the treatment of the eye: from 
the time of Peisistratos and Solon (Pls. II, IV, V) and the Peisistratidae (Pl. VI) to the parle 
of Marathon (PI. VII), to Themistocles and Kimon (Pl. VIII)—in which Nos. 26 and 27 
show some advance, to Pericles (Pl. IX); through the Peloponnesian War 429, to Peace of 
Nicias, 412 (Pl. XII, except No. 1), to (Pl. XIII) the Sicilian Expedition (except Nos. 2 and 3) 
to the Fall of the Thirty and the victory of Samos, 403-365 (Pls. XV, XVI), to Philip of Mawes 
don and Alexander the Great, when the eye is properly drawn. Cf., especially on the datin 
of Attic coins, Seltman, Athens, its History and Coinage (Cambridge, 1924). 

2 See p. 45. * See illustrations, Part 1, chapter rv, Fig. 24. 

* In the same coin struck by Euainetos after 450 B.c. the eye is more properly rendered. 
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In dealing with chronological problems in ancient history and ancient art 
I am strongly opposed to a somewhat prevalent formalism which measures the 
activity of the author or artist under examination by the stereotyped formula 
of a “‘generation” or ‘‘ Menschenalter,” chiefly from about thirty to forty 
years. Now what is here forgotten is that in all ages there have occurred 
numerous instances in which the activity of such great men has extended 
beyond fifty and even sixty years. Aeschylus wrote his last play when he was 
eighty-one, Sophocles when he was ninety, Euripides when he was seventy- 
four years of age. Simonides and Plato are similar well-known instances ; while 
Titian, and, in our own days, the painters, Harpigny and Watts, have produced 
some of their remarkable works after their eightieth year. As regards the evolu- 
tion of vase-painting in Attica in general, we must subdivide the chief periods 
in this evolution by the age following the Peisistratidae down to the end of the 
Persian War, followed by the Kimonian period and ending in the Periklean 
age; or, to adopt leading artists as such chronological landmarks, the first 
period under the influence of the innovations introduced by the painter Kimon 
of Kleonae, followed by that of the great painters of the Polygnotan age 
(which corresponds to the age of the statesman Kimon), and ending in the 
age dominated by the genius of Phidias. Now it has been generally admitted 
that the red-figured vases grouped under the name of Euphronios and his 
potter’s workshop reach back to the period when Euthymides was a leading 
figure (from about 510 onwards), through the so-called Leagros! period to 
the Panaitios period and to a son of Leagros, namely, Glaukos?. According to 
Buschor? his work extends down to the sixties of the fifth century B.c. This 
view is confirmed by Pfuhl (Mal. u. Zeich. 1, p. 448), who maintains that 
Euphronios “could well have been active from about 510 to 470 or 460 B.C.” 
Miss E. Radford (7.H.S. xxxv, 1915, pp. 108, 109) assigns a period of forty 
years from the Antaios krater to the Berlin polychrome kylix. If we judge 
from our own experiences with regard to the life and work of artists 
such as Titian, Harpigny and many others, there is no reason why the. 
“Grand Old Potter’? (Euphronios)—for such he certainly was in ancient 
Athens—could not have been active down to about 4508.c. For if he was 
born about 530 B.c. he would have been eighty years old in 450 B.c. 

In thus dealing with the vase-paintings signed by, or ascribed to, Eu- 
phronios and his potter’s studio, I naturally cannot here enter into a discussion 
of how far the anonymous vases, or those identified with the Panaitios period, 
or with the Horse Master, the Berlin Master, the Pan Master, or the interesting 
masters discovered by Mr Beazley and associated with the name of Nikoxenos 
or Eucharides, or the Diogenes Painter, or the Troilos Master, are all to be 
classed directly as the work and in the style of Euphronios*. But we cannot 
go far wrong in identifying these works and their style and execution with 
the studio of Euphronios. 

Now if we thus survey the work of Euphronios, with special reference to 
the treatment of the eye, we can distinguish four separate periods: beginning 

1 He died in 467. 2 Alive in 433. 3 Greek Vase Painting, p. 138. 
4 Cf. Pfuhl, op. cit. 1, pp. 448 seq. 
WA 5 
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with a vase of Timagoras (Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, p. 63, Fig. 246) (illustrating the 
earliest treatment of the eye) (see Fig. 64), we first come to the Leagros 


period, associated with the style of 
Euthymides, which treats the eye in 
profile very much in the manner of 
the Hektor Vase of that great master, 
in which the formal oval of the eye 
(Pfuhl; ops cits Plittos Nos 364548, 
P. 509) is modified by a curve or wave 
in either the upper or lower eyelid or 
in both (Fig. 65). In every respect 
the treatment both of the facial angle 


4 


Fig. 64. Early Treatment of Eye. 
Vase by Timagoras. 


and eye in these earlier works of Euphronios is distinctly archaic in character, 


Fig. 66. Antaios Vase. 


especially in his ‘‘athletic” vases (see our Fig. 36). To my mind, the end of 
this period is reached with the famous Antaios Vase (Pfuhl, op. cit. Pls. 125, 
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126) (Fig. 66), in which the outline of the eyelids retains the same oval curve, 
but in which an innovation is introduced which is more pronounced in the 


Fig. 67. Diomed Fragments (Euphronios). 


next or penultimate period, marked by the white-grounded Diomed frag- 
ments (Pfuhl, op. cit. Pl.134, Fig.415) (Fig. 67). For, though the other figures 
of this vase are on the same level as 
the Euthymides vases with regard 
to the treatment of the eyelid, 
Euphronios here adds small lines to 
the upper and lower lids to indicate 
eyelashes. A further transition is 
marked by the famous Theseus Vase 
(Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 127, Fig. 398; 
Buschor, Frontispiece), in which 
the eye of Athena is more rounded 
and approaches to the freer, later 
outline, while that of the young 
Theseus is of markedly oval ar- 
chaism (Fig. 68)!. The well-known 
Boy with the Running Hare (Pfuhl, 
ppt, ii, Pl. 133, 11, p. 506) (see 
above, Fig. 40), perfect in so many 
ways, still shows an archaic treat- 
ment of the eye, though (as is the 
case with such masters as Brygos 
and Duris and other vase-painters 
of the advanced severe red-figured tee eco 

period) the line of eyelids at the 

inner angle remains open, and the eyeball, pushed to the very edge, indicates 


1 There is a strange analogy between this group on the vase and the large Eleusinian Relief 
(Fig. 19), on the mixed archaism of which I dwelt above (p. 31). 
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the downward look of the running boy. The third, or Panaitios, period (which 
is certainly not earlier than 480 B.C.) is represented by the important white- 
grounded Diomed (Fig. 67) fragment (Pfuhl, op. ct. ut, Pl. 134, No. 415, see 
also 1, pp. 448, 510). We are here at the very end of the archaic period in all 
respects excepting the treatment of the eye, for, though far advanced beyond the 
Euthymides period—in fact marking the step from father to son in the use of 


Figs. 69 and 70. Orpheus Fragments (Euphronios). 


the pet names, Glaukos son of Leagros—the outline of the eyelids still retains 
the slightly curved oval and indicates the upper and lower eyelashes in a 
manner similar to that of the Antaios Vase. We next come to the fourth stage, 
marking the advance from 480 downwards, perhaps to about 460 B.c., in the 
Orpheus fragments (Pfuhl, op. ct. 111, P1.135, x a 
No. 416, see also I, pp. 448, 510) (Fig. 69). DP 

We may now assume that the paintings 
of the Polygnotan school had exercised their 
influence on the vase-painter, and that the om 
delineation of the profile of the eye in the a> 2 be 
indication of the brow, and especially in 
the upper and lower eyelids, so as to give a 
correct naturalistic rendering of that profile 
view, had been successfully accomplished. eS 2 >S 
The minute drawing of the upper eyelid, 
enforced by two lines, compared with the 
single line of the under lid, has left the formal 


oval or curved oval far behind. Nor are the Sea es 
eyelashes so crudely and wrongly indicated ; oe aS 
but their presence is either confined to the Fig. 71. Types of Eyes from 
thicker line of the upper lid, or, as in the Bop hronivey rears. 


case of the female figure, delicately indicated at the inner angle. On the other 
hand, the correct perspective of such a profile view of the eye is still wanting, 
since the eyeball itself retains its full roundness as in the frontal view (Fig. 71). 


Fig. 72. Aristophanes Vase. 
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This defect is finally overcome in the beautiful white-grounded kylix, 
Aphrodite on the Goose, in the British Museum (Pfuhl, op. c7t. Pl. 183, No. 
498, also 1, p. 507), as well as in the female head on the fragment (PI. 182, 
No. 497) (see Fig. 69). Here the eyeball itself is no longer round, but is 
reduced to an oval, profiled outline, though less so in the Aphrodite than in 
the female head on the fragment. 

That Euphronios and his followers could have represented the eye with 
greater naturalism, if they had desired to do so, is manifest when we turn 
from typical Hellenic youths or maidens to satyrs or to the representation of 
older people; and we have previously seen that this has been the case throughout 
earlier Greek art with regard to the facial angle. The striking portrait of a 
warrior (Pfuhl, op. cit. Pl. 182, No. 496) (see above, Fig. 53), as well as the 
caricature of a bearded man (Pl. 182, No. 495) (see above, Fig. 55), amply 
proves this. Among the works of his followers, such as the Horse Master, we 
can note this marked advance, leading to greater power of expression in the 


_ Fig. 73. Midias Vase. 


beautiful Penthesilea Vase (Pfuhl, op. c7t. Pl. 185, 11, pp. 509, 510, 528) (see 
above, Fig. 59) and also in other vases of this master (Pl. 186, No. 502, Pls. 
187, 188). 

To this last phase in the development of the Euphronios Vases also belong 
the works of the Achilles Painter, as well as of the Niobe (Argonaut) Painter 
(see below, Pl. V, Figs. 10g, 110, 111), the painter of the red-figured am- 
phora with two Maenads’ heads in the Louvre Museum (Buschor, op. cit. 
Pl. LXXXIII, Fig. 138), and the painter of the severer white lekythoi, in- 
cluding the Master of the Warrior with the eye on the shield already quoted 
(see Fig. 63). I venture to fix the date of these latter vases at about the years 
460/40. ‘The date for this final consummation in the establishment of the 
classical type in the body, the facial angle and the eye, as regards sculpture, 
is fixed by the transition from the Eastern to the Western Pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

The further development in the treatment of the eye, leading to varied 
expression of emotion, is to be found in the later white-grounded lekythoi, as 
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well as in such vase-painters as Aristophanes (Furtw.-Reich. Pls. 128, 129; 
Pfuhl, op. cit. 11, p. 335, Fig. 586) (Fig. 72) and Midias (Pfuhl, op. cit. Pl. 226, 


Fig. 74. Lekythos with Charon at a Tomb. 


Fig. 75. Lekythos with Mourners at a Tomb. 


Fig. 574) (Fig. 73), and in the beautiful specimens of metal engraving repre- 
sented by the Ficoroni Cista (Pfuhl, op. cit. m1, Pl. 253, 1, p. 628) and the 
mirror (Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 252, 11, p. 624). In all of these the eye, whether 
presented in profile, full face or partial full face, conveys the most varied 
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shadings of moods and expressions. I may here add two white lekythoi with 
scenes of mourning at the Tomb (Pfuhl, /.c. 11, Pls. 551, 552), which amply 
convey the sadness of expression (Figs. 74, 75)'. No doubt this progress 
was influenced by the development of painting in the second half of the 
fifth century B.c. and especially by the technical improvement attributed to 
the painter Apollodoros. 


I hope I have been able to prove that, for the establishment of the classical 
type, the Minoan acrobat became the Greek ephebos, and that this consumma- 
tion was in great part due to the influence of the palaestra and its organisation 
in ancient Greece, as well as to the establishment of the ephebic institution, 
and that this advance to the naturalistic ideal was also achieved as regards the 
head and the human countenance within that period. Also that this effectively 
took place between the years 480/70 and 460/50B.c. I hope I have also 
made it clear that there were in the great period of art in Attica two main 
types: the purely Attic and the Argive-Attic. We shall now see that the one 
is represented by Alcamenes, the other by Phidias, while the Realism of 
Myron is active between the two. 


t Pruhl) op. cet; 111, Pl. 214) Fig 551 ands. 215, Figs ss2. 
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CIEAPAER I+ 
ALCAMENES AND THE CREDIBILITY OF PAUSANIAS 


E have seen that in Attica in the fifth century B.c. there were pro- 

duced two developments of the classical type, especially as regards 

the rendering of the human head; the one, the purely Attic type, as 
manifested chiefly in the long series of Attic vase-paintings down to the close 
of the severer style about the year 450 B.c.; the other showing the fusion of the 
Attic and Argive types of head represented ‘by the Parthenon marbles in 
sculpture, the red-figured vases associated with the name of Midias, and the 
more developed white lekythoi. This latter type we associate with Phidias, 
while the former I would identify with Alcamenes. 

It has often been maintained that the difference between the more typically 
Attic type is Ionic in character, while the Argive type is more Doric. There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of this distinction, and I might here accept 
it, were it not that I wish to avoid all ethnological distinctions and discussions, 
as they necessarily lead to complicated generalisations, which not only carry 
us too far into varied fields of enquiry, but would also lead us away from the 
definite facts and consequent evidence presented by the actual works and 
monuments before us, the concentrated study of which is more likely to 
lead us to definite and well-founded results. In the previous chapters, especi- 
ally when dealing with the narrow-waisted type in the nude body, I adopted 
the term Minoan from the brilliant chronological system evolved by Sir 
Arthur Evans and based upon his remarkable discoveries at Cnossos. But 
I did this with some reservation and have avoided entering upon ethnological 
problems, feeling, as I do, that in the future the whole of this problem of the 
development of prehistoric Greek art may, by further explorations and ex- 
cavations in other parts of the ancient world (especially in Asia Minor) and 
by the researches of future scholars, lead to new and startling results. 

What I have endeavoured to show in the previous chapters is, that in the 
continuous development of Attic vase-painting, the triangular facial angle 
preceded the established classical type of head, and that during the years 
from 460 to 450 B.c. the classical type of head had been evolved, in which the 
triangular, non-Hellenic type, had been practically superseded by one 
approaching closely to the rectangular outline, but in which the earlier facial 
angle was still manifest by a slight rise from the top of the forehead to the 
crown and was not horizontal, and also by a greater length of nose than we 
find in the Phidian type of head. This oblique line from the tip of the nose to 
the top of the forehead is almost continuous, as will, e.g., be seen by any 


1 This chapter is also a protest against that development of modern historical and 
philological criticism which rejects the definite statement of a credible ancient author, when 
no passage from an ancient authority can be quoted to discredit such a statement or to supply 
some other statement to replace it. 
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reader who turns to the series of red-figured vases given in Professor Buschor’s 
Greek Vase Painting!, from the Andokides Painter (Buschor, Fig. 103, our 
Fig. 44), the Achilles (our Fig. 111) and Penthesilea Painter (Buschor, Fig. 
134, our Fig. 59), and the Argonaut or Niobid Vase (Buschor, Fig. 135, our 
Figs. 109, 110). From the middle of the fifth century B.c. onwards, we may 
find that the Phidian type, into which the Argive type has been absorbed, 
predominates; but the long nose and slightly oblique outline which we would 
identify with Alcamenes still survives side by side with the Phidian type, and, 
in fact, can be traced in its influence even into the fourth century B.c., perhaps 
even in the works of Praxiteles, in contradistinction to the development of the 
Argive and Phidian type of head. 

Now, in monumental sculpture, the ‘‘ watershed” in the establishment of 
the pre-Phidian classical type is to be found (as I have before maintained) in 
the step from the Eastern to the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. While it has not yet been realised in the Eastern Pediment it is 
clearly manifest in the Western Pediment. Of all ancient monuments—perhaps 
with the exception of the great gold and ivory statue of Zeus by Phidias in 
that very temple at Olympia, and his chryselephantine statue of Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon at Athens, as well as many larger decorative 
compositions, such as, for the earliest times, in the description of the Chest of 
Kypselos and, as regards mural decoration, in the wall-painting of the Lesche 
of the Cnidian at Delphi by Polygnotos—the account given by Pausanias of 
these two pediments of the Temple of Zeus is by far the fullest both in its 
careful statement of detail and in the careful weighing of all the facts relating 
to the pediments and their origin. Now, we must remember that for us the most 
important and perfect work of decorative sculpture was, and is, to be found 
in the Parthenon, with its metopes in high relief, the superb frieze in low relief 
522 feet in length, and, finally, in the two pediments of that same temple, the 
most beautiful marble sculptures in the round from the ancient world. When 
we also remember that Pausanias merely gives a few lines to tell us that “‘the 
Western Pediment contained the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the 
supremacy of the Attic land,” while the Eastern Pediment represented ‘‘all 
concerning the birth of Athena,” we must be struck by the fact that Pausanias 
should have dwelt at such length, necessitating careful research and observa- 
tion, on these Olympian sculptures. The passage describing these works in 
the translation of Sir J. G. Frazer? runs as follows?: 


As to the sculptures in the gables: in the front gable there is represented the 
chariot-race between Pelops and Oenomaus about to begin; both are preparing for 
the race. An image of Zeus stands just at the middle of the gable: on the right of 


1 This progression is also amply illustrated in the vases reproduced in this book. 

* I shall have occasion frequently to refer to the critical views of Sir James Frazer con- 
cerning the credibility of Pausanias, with which I am in complete sympathy. In justice to 
myself, I must, however, add that many of the passages supporting my views were selected 
by me before Frazer’s great work appeared. I was thus able to add from him several which 
I had overlooked, while his general characterisation of Pausanias is complete and pertinent 
and strongly confirms my own estimate of that ancient author. 

’ Pausanias, Temple of Zeus, v, Elis, 1, ch. x, 6-8. 
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Zeus is Oenomaus with a helmet on his head, and beside him is his wife Sterope, 
one of the daughters of Atlas. Myrtilus, who drove the chariot of Oenomaus, is 
seated in front of the horses: his horses are four in number. After him there are 
two men: they have no names, but seemingly they also were ordered by Oenomaus 
to look after the horses. At the very extremity Cladeus is lying down: next to the 
Alpheus the Cladeus is the river most honoured’ by the Eleans. On the left of Zeus 
are Pelops and Hippodamia, and the charioteer of Pelops, and the horses, and two 
men, supposed to be grooms of Pelops. Where the gable again narrows down, 
Alpheus is represented. The name of Pelops’ charioteer, according to the Troe- 
zenians, is Sphaerus; but the guide at Olympia said it was Cillas. The figures in the 
front gable are by Paeonius, a native of Mende in Thrace: the figures in the back 
gable are by Alcamenes, a contemporary of Phidias, and only second to him as a 
sculptor. His work in the gable represents the battle of the Lapiths with the Cen- 
taurs at the wedding of Pirithous. At the middle of the gable is Pirithous; beside 
him, on the one hand, are Eurytion, who has snatched up the wife of Pirithous, and 
Caeneus, who is succouring Pirithous; on the other hand is Theseus repelling the 
Centaurs with an axe; one Centaur has caught up a maiden, another a blooming 
youth. Alcamenes, it seems to me, represented this scene because he had learned 
from Homer that Pirithous was a son of Zeus, and because he knew that Theseus 
Was a great-grandson of Pelops. ; 


Before entering upon a closer examination of the sculptures themselves 
in relation to the extant figures and fragments excavated by the Germans 
between 1876 and 1880, we must consider the definite account given by 
Pausanias from the point of view of the trustworthiness of his statement and his 
clear and definite attribution of the two pediments, not to one sculptor only, 
but to two separate sculptors of note: the one, Paionios, the other Alcamenes. 

In the light of definite statements by an ancient author it appears almost 
incredible that modern archaeologists and scholars should have ventured 
to doubt his testimony and should even have dismissed it with the phrase 
“‘Pausanias made a mistake.” 

The rejection of the definite statement of Pausanias has gone so far that 
even a scholar as cautious and thorough as Emil Reisch (Eranos Vindobonensis, 
1893, p. 17) can say, ““in no case can the sculptor of the Western Pediment of 
Olympia be identified with the famous artist who is simply called Alcamenes 
in ancient literature’; while, more recently, Bruno Schroder (Alkamenes- 
studien, 79° Winckelmanns-programm, 1921, p. 10, note 4) calmly suggests 
that ‘“‘the statement of Pausanias concerning Alcamenes as originator of the 
Western Pediment of Olympia ought finally to be quite put aside.”’ 

I may be allowed to remind Professor Reisch that on p. 20, note 1 of the 
same article, in rejecting Lolling’s doubt concerning another statement of 
Pausanias (’A0@nv4, 111, 1891, p. 601), he says: ‘‘I cannot follow such ingenious 
combinations, so long as we are not justified by irrefutable facts to assume 
such blatant mistakes and frivolous confusions in the Athenian Periegesis of 
Pausanias.”’ 

I have just re-read a paper by H. von Brunn! in which, with his usual 


1 “Pausanias und seine Anklager,”’ from Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1884, pp. 
23-30, reprinted in Heinrich Brunn’s Kleine Schriften, edited by H. Bulle and Hermann 


Brunn, pp. 210 seq. 
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thoroughness and deep insight, he defends the reputation of Pausanias for 
accuracy against hasty detractors. 

Pausanias thus assigns the Eastern Pediment to Paionios, a native of 
Mende in Thrace; and the Western Pediment to Alcamenes, “a contemporary 
of Phidias and only second to him as a sculptor.” 

The general view held of these sculptors and their works before the 
German excavators brought to light the numerous remains of sculpture from 
the Olympian pediments, was that Alcamenes, and probably also Paionios, 
were pupils or followers of Phidias, and that the sculptures by their hands 
would manifest this fact. 

So clearly was this view held that Brunn! uses the statement of Pausanias 
as fixed dates for the determination of the career of Alcamenes, his latest work 
being a statue dedicated by Thrasybulus after liberating the city from the rule 
of the Thirty Tyrants?. Brunn supposed that the Olympian sculptures by 
Alcamenes were certainly entrusted to him about the same time as his teacher 
Phidias was engaged on the great gold and ivory statue of Zeus, z.e. Ol. 86, 
448 B.c. The other work dedicated by Thrasybulus would bring him down 
to the year 403 B.c., while Pliny’s general dating of the 84th Olympiad Brunn 
conjectures to have referred to the earliest period of his activity. 

Paionios, according to Brunn, and all earlier authorities, though a native 
of Mende in Thrace, was also supposed to be a pupil of Phidias, because of 
his co-operation with Alcamenes on the pediments of the Olympian temple?®. 

Accordingly it was confidently expected before the excavations that the 
style of these Olympian statues would manifest a further development of the 
style presented by the sculptures of the Parthenon in freedom and elaborateness. 
For this an analogy was given by the friezes of the Erechtheum at Athens, 
of the Apollo Temple of Bassae (Phigalia) built by Ictinos, the architect of 
the Parthenon, and, especially, the Balustrade of the temple of Nike Apteros 
on the Acropolis. The frieze of the Erechtheum shows undoubted signs of a 
dependence on the Parthenon sculptures, but is of inferior workmanship; 
the Phigalian frieze manifests a further stage in movement of attitude and 
composition and elements that are not purely Attic, but is also distinctly 
inferior in feeling and execution. But the Nike Balustrade is the most 
adequate rendering of a further development of the characteristics to be found 
in the frieze and pediments of the Parthenon, considering the difference of 


1 Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler, 1853, 1, p. 234. 

SRAUSa Exe <ine Ar 

* Brunn, loc. cit.: Die Zeit seiner Thatigkeit lasst sich durch zwei seiner Werke genau be- 
stimmen. Von seiner Hand waren die Statuen im hinteren Giebel des Zeustempels xu Olympia, 
deren Ausfiihrung thm doch gewiss zu derselben Zeit, als sein Lehrer Phidias an dem Bilde des 
Gottes beschaftigt war, also Ol. 86, tibertragen ward. Das Weihgeschenk aber welches Thrasybul 
wegen der Befreiung Athens von den dreissig Tyrannen von Alkamenes fertigen liess, lehrt uns 
dass er noch Ol. 94, 2. am Leben war. Die Angabe des Plinius der ihn in die 84te Olympiade setzt, 
muss also etwa auf den Beginn seiner Kiinstlerlaufbahn bezogen werden. 

* It must be noted that Pliny’s date (Ol. 84) corresponds to the date of the completion of 
the building of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 7.e. 456. 

° Brunn, op. cit. p. 277: Obwohl er nicht ausdriicklich Schiiler des Phidias genannt wird, 
diirfen wir thn in diese Reihe wegen der Figuren aufnehmen, welche er fiir das vordere Giebelfeld 
des Zeustempels zu Olympia ausfahrte. 
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subject and the constructor’s purpose in the marble which it decorates. Com- 
pared with the frieze of the Parthenon, both in attitude and drapery, there is 
the greater variety, complexity and elaborateness which we should expect in a 
work of slightly later date, yet borrowing the refinement of modelling in the 
nude and in drapery from such statues as the reclining female figures in the 
Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon (see the next chapter). Such was the style 
which extant works justified the archaeologist to expect when the Olympian 
pediments by the hands of Phidias’s pupils were once brought to the light of 
day by the excavator. 

These expectations were, however, entirely reversed by the actual dis- 
coveries of the Olympian sculptures about 1876 and 1877. 

It was at once felt by all trained archaeologists that these statues could 
not have been produced by artists from the school of Phidias, nor by any 
artists who had before them the pediments of the Parthenon!. Attempts were 
at once made to reconcile the preconceived ideas based on the literary 
traditions in Pausanias and Pliny. Several archaeologists, among them Sir 
Charles Newton, supposed that the designs and sketches might have been by 
Paionios and Alcamenes; but that the execution of the work was entrusted 
to the inferior hands of local artisan-artists. But it is manifest that the 
peculiarity of composition and design must have been in the models themselves 
and was not merely a question of the execution of the marble-workers. 
Brunn, on the other hand, with that unique mixture of thoroughness and 
ingenuity which characterised that great archaeologist, saw in the work of 
Paionios the peculiar style of a North Grecian school and came near to setting 

‘the whole study of these important works in a new and true light?. 

But all archaeologists were and are agreed, that the sculptures of the temple 
of Zeus were not later than those of the Parthenon and in no way illustrated 
the further development of the school of Phidias; while the sculptors who 
made them could—as far as these works were concerned—not be looked upon 
as pupils of the great Attic sculptor. Moreover, the whole evidence of the 
architecture—the whole Baugeschichte—and further documentary evidence 
make it fairly certain that the building of the Temple of Zeus was completed 
about 456 B.c. (the building of the Parthenon in 438 B.c., and the pedimental 
sculptures not before 432 B.c.). Though the pediments of Olympia may have 
been finished even after the building was complete, they do not differ essenti- 
ally in style from the metopes, which, structurally, were probably worked 
before the completion of the temple. 

It is thus evident that the Olympian pediments illustrate a period pre- 
ceding the full development of Phidian style; and, as regards Paionios, at least, 
there is no ground for considering him a pupil of the great Attic artist, while 
the style manifested in the Eastern Pediment in no wise adequately illustrates 
the Attic art of the age of Perikles. 

While archaeologists had thus to relinquish their previous estimate of the 
position and character of Paionios and Alcamenes and of the Olympian sculp- 

1 See E.A.P. p. 117. 2 Loc. ctt. 
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tures owing to the evidence of the German excavations on that site, another 
startling discovery, while illustrating most clearly the art of Paionios, threw 
the authorship and appreciation of the pediments into still greater confusion 
and led to gravest doubts of the definite statement of Pausanias. ‘This was the 
discovery of the statue of a winged Nike which stood in the Altis on a tri- 
angular pillar (Pausanias xéwy) five metres high and on the base of which was 
an inscription quoted by Pausanias!, mentioning the sculptor of this work 
as being the same Paionios of Mende ‘“‘ who was also victorious in the competi- 
tion over the ‘Acroteria’ of the temple.” The inscription? runs thus: “‘ The 
Messenians and Naupaktians dedicated to Olympian Zeus as a tithe of the 
spoil of their enemies. Paionios of Mende made the statue and was the 
successful competitor in the construction of the acroteria for the temple.” 
Even in the time of Pausanias there was some doubt as to the battle referred 
to in the inscription. Evidently Pausanias himself critically weighs the con- 
tending evidence and decides in favour of the engagement at Sphakteria. 
Whether—as before was the current belief—the battle here referred to was 
the engagement at Sphakteria in 425 B.c. or (since Schrubring pointed out that 
practically no booty was taken then) whether the conclusion reached by Dit- 
tenberger and Purgold (Ergebnisse, v, pp. 381 ff.) is correct that the inscription 
refers to the Messenians settled at Naupaktus together with the longer-resident 
Naupaktians concerning some unrecorded victory over Ambraciots, Etolians, 
etc., at the conclusion of the peace of Nikias in 421 B.c.—the fact remains 
that the Nike must be dated between 425 B.c. and 421 B.c., to which date the 
style and character of the statue would themselves lead us. Now it was felt 
that a work so advanced and free in style as is this Victory does not correspond 
to the style of the figures from the Eastern Pediment of thetemple*. Moreover, 
the very fact that Paionios is mentioned in the inscription as having been 
engaged on the sculptured decoration of the temple is the ground upon which 
archaeologists were led to doubt the statement of Pausanias when he 
attributes the Eastern Pediment to this artist. For the term Acroterion used 
in the inscription can hardly be supposed to refer to the pediments, though 
Curtius Brunn?, Flasch and other earlier writers believe this to be possible, 
nay probable. There can be no doubt that the term usually designates the 
figures and ornaments placed at the angles over the pediment on the roof of 
buildings®. In the case of this temple we know from the passage in Pausanias, 


BN, SEA, Te 

> Meoodvior kai Navadkrioe avébev Adi | OAvpmio Sexdray awd Tév Todepiov | Madyios 
eroinae Mevdatos | Kai Takp@TNpla ToLa@y emt TOV vady eviKa. 

* I must anticipate here (what will be shown when we come to the sculptures of the Eastern 
Pediment), that the marked peculiarities of style in that pediment can still be traced in the 
Nike on the pillar, even though the latter work, produced more than 40 years later, shows the 
advance in freedom of naturalism and style, especially in attitude, modelling of the nude and 
drapery, for which we have ample evidence in innumerable extant works of the Phidian period. 

* Brunn, loc. cit. 

° Cf. Plut. Caes. 63: dxpwrnpuov is used for fastigium, Suet. Caes. 81. Plato, Kritias, 116d 
speaks of an imaginary temple: mévra d€ e£@Oev mepmdenpay Tov vedv apyipo Any ra 
dxpotnpiov, Ta S€ dxpwrnpia ypuog. This it is supposed probably refers to all the plastic 
decorations which were of gold. 
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which we shall consider more fully, that there was a bronze statue of Nike and 
bronze-gilt vases on these points above the pediment; and this is confirmed by 
the remains found by the excavators. Nothing can be more probable than that 
the successful competitor in the competition for the making of such a bronze 
Victory to be placed on the top of the temple should also be the sculptor of the 
flying Victory+ on the pillar dedicated by the Messenians and Naupaktians in 
commemoration of their victory, circ. 425 B.c.2. The fact, however, that the 
temple was completed in 456 B.c., and that the ornament above the pediment 
would most probably have been made at once, would leave an interval of time 
between the two Nikes which would cause many archaeologists to doubt that 
the same sculptor could have made both these statues. It is, however, also 
possible that the Acroteria might have been erected at a later date. In 
any case it was supposed that the guide from whom Pausanias drew his 
information at Olympia was misled by the inscription, and confused pediment 
(aéros or aét@ua) with akpwrTypsor, thus wrongly ascribing to Paionios the 
Eastern Pediment. I must however anticipate my arguments at this point 
and insist upon the following facts. Even if the term Acroteria referred, not 
to the pediment, but to the figure above the pediment, which was by Paionios, 
and even if this figure was placed there, not at the period of the erection or 
the completion of the temple, but some years later, this does not make 
it impossible that Paionios was also the sculptor of the Eastern Pediment as 
maintained by Pausanias. On the contrary, it makes it all the more probable. 
For the competition of a hitherto unknown sculptor, from the North of 
Greece, in sculptural work on the temple, to whom in competition this prize 
(of producing the Eastern Pediment) is also awarded and whose work thus 
finds favour with the judges, makes it all the more probable that he was on 
the spot at the time and would have established his reputation there. It might 
be asked: ‘‘ why then was his victory in making the larger work in the pedi- 
ment not mentioned on the inscription of the Nike as well as his victory in 
the case of the Acroteria?”? The answer would be that, just because the 
Acroterion was such a Nike as the judges already approved, was this work 
and only this work of his mentioned. The inscription would really imply 
‘“who was also victorious in making the other Nike on the temple [very much 
like this one].’”’ In any case, none of these facts would of themselves make 
Pausanias’s definite statement concerning the Eastern Pediment impossible; 
on the contrary, they make it all the more probable and trustworthy. 

From that moment onwards the whole passage in Pausanias referring to the 
authorship of the pediments has been doubted, until there is hardly an archaeo- 


1 Brunn has moreover pointed out that this tradition of fashioning flying Victories was 
established by artists of the “pictorial North Grecian” school, as Aglaophon, the father of 
the painter Polygnotos, is considered the first “to have fashioned Nike flying.” Furthermore 
Brunn surmises with some reason that the inscription does not refer to one victory, but 
to collective victories, loc. cit. pp. 233, 244. 

2 More recently H. Pomtow (fahrb. 1923, XXXVI, pp. 55-112) thinks that the original 
Nike of Paionios was a statue in gilded bronze erected at Delphi in 425 B.c., the statue at 
Olympia being a marble replica made in honour of the victory at Sphakteria (425 B.c.). See 
also the summary in the Am. fourn. Arch. 1925, XXIX, p. 465. 
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logist left who still holds to the ascription of the two pediments to Paionios 
and Alcamenes. Since then hypotheses most varied and contradictory as to 
the style and school of these pedimental sculptures have been put forward 
by leading archaeologists—which, I may at once say is most natural in a case 
(1) when a new, hitherto unknown style is presented to the student, (2) when 
this style is by its origin probably made up of divers elements, (3) when, with 
one dominant master and style, the other artists endeavour to adopt and work in 
harmony with this model; and, finally, when all these artists and their works 
belong to that complex and pregnant transitional moment in the history of art 
when older traditions of workmanship and feeling still survive, whilenewer and 
freer feelings of form and methods of workmanship are asserting themselves 
—it is not to be wondered at, if different characteristics and methods strike 
the observer and student in turn, and each one seems to point in a different 
direction. Thus while Brunn tries to establish a North-Grecian school for 
the origin of the Eastern Pediment in Paionios, Kekulé finds points of simi- 
larity with the sculptures of Selinus and the Sicilian school and thus favours 
a South Italian provenance, Flasch assigns to them a Peloponnesian origin, 
and Studniczka, followed by Collignon, assigns them to the school of Argos— 
and most of the remaining archaeologists consider them Attic. This leaves us 
in confusion worse confounded. 

The first to doubt Pausanias’s statement was Forster (Rhem. Mus. 
XXXVIII, 1883, pp. 421 seq.). He was followed by Reisch (Eran. Vindob. p. 14). 
Puchstein (Arch. fahrb. v, p. 97) attributes both pediments to Alcamenes. 
The complete literature on the Olympian pediments down to 1897 is given 
in the official publication, vol. 111, pp. 178-81. ‘To this must now be added 
Hans Schrader, Phidias, 1924; Buschor and Hamann, Olympza, 1925. 

Now I have never wavered in my absolute faith as to the trustworthiness of 
Pausanias in the clear and definite statement regarding the Olympian pedi- 
ments. Moreover, it appears to me that every one of the grounds out of which 
the scepticism of the archaeological world has grown directly confirms the 
veracity of his statement, each reason strengthening the other and all together 
presenting an illuminating picture of the artistic life of that period and illus- 
trating the organic development of Greek art in the most significant period of 
its history. 

We shall thus begin by examining dispassionately the passage of Pausanias 
with a view to its general trustworthiness. Then we shall meet the “‘chrono- 
logical” objections which have been raised concerning the works of Paionios 
and Alcamenes, and next we shall study the evidence of style in the several 
works assigned to them in its bearing on the authorship of the Olympian 
pediments. Finally, we shall be led to a new and more complete estimate of 
the artistic position and character of Alcamenes, and a new light will be thrown 
on some difficult questions in the art of Phidias and in the development of 
Greek art in general. 

In judging of the trustworthiness of the statement made by an author it is, 
above all, necessary to ascertain the personal credit of the author, more 
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especially in regard to the subject he is dealing with. His word may well carry 
weight in one class of topics and not in another. In archaeological study we 
are sometimes prone to regard all Schriftquellen, all passages from ancient 
authors, as equivalent, provided only they write in Greek or Latin, and the 
words of a Tzetzes are quoted in the same breath and with the same weight 
of authority as those of a Thucydides. It is clear that the value of evidence 
coming from a writer of authority living comparatively near to the date of the 
facts or events he is describing is much higher than that of an inferior writer 
living at a remote date, whose means of ascertaining facts may in some respects 
not be much more favourable than those we possess now. 

But besides these differences in general qualification, the authority of each 
author differs with regard to the subject he is dealing with: his statements 
may carry weight in one class of evidence and not in another. Thus we should 
not necessarily look to an historian or naturalist for art criticism, as we should 
not turn to the art critic for accurate description or judgment concerning 
events or definite facts. No doubt in many cases the historiographer may turn 
to the art critic and may quote his words, and it is fully established that 
Pliny and Pausanias did quote from such art critics, whose personalities and 
works we know to have existed, but whose writings (except for a few fragments) 
have unfortunately not come down to us. Still we can often notice a want of 
discrimination or of understanding in the confused way in which these 
earlier sources have been used by the later compilers in the spheres of thought 
with which they were not conversant as experts or esoterics. When, however, 
we come upon any judgment or appreciation of an artist or his works made 
by an ancient author we must make sure of his qualification to speak as an 
authority before accepting his opinion. Speaking roughly, I should say 
that, among all ancient writers, Greek and Latin, the aesthetic judgment of 
Lucian and of Quintilian would rank highest, while Pausanias and Pliny— 
whose works contain the most numerous references to works of art—are, as 
regards their own judgment in matters of artistic excellence, low in the scale. 

On the other hand, in simple recording of facts of a definite class and in 
the description of such facts, both Pliny and Pausanias might be safer guides 
than Lucian and Quintilian. Thus the artistic feeling of Ruskin—though it 
may often be one-sided—is much higher, more retined or adequate, than that 
of the author of Baedeker’s guide-book. But for the enumeration of ordinary 
details in describing a city, Baedeker would probably be a safer guide. 

Now in judging of the value of the evidence furnished by Pausanias, it is 
important to bear these general facts in mind and to gauge the value of his 
opinion on definite questions by his personal predisposition and fitness to 
appreciate and to deal with the essential points of the matter under discussion. 
The writings of this author give us a fair and adequate idea of his literary and 
personal character. 

As regards this statement, as well as many others, concerning the evi- 
dence of Pausanias, I have long since found myself in complete agreement 
with Sir James Frazer, who, certainly in respect of all that concerns Pausanias, 
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has a higher claim than myself to be an authoritative judge on the character 
of this ancient writer and on the trustworthiness of his statements. I had in 
the first version of this book, about 1910, made a critical survey of the various 
monographs and articles dealing with Pausanias in’ view of my own decided 
opinion with regard to his trustworthiness. Among the distinguished 
scholars who have written on the subject I had especially noted and com- 
mented upon the work of A. Furtwangler, ‘‘Plinius und seine Quellen 
iiber die Bildenden Kiinste” (fahrb. f. class. Phil. Suppl. Bd. 1x, 1877); U. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aus Kydathen, and in an article in Hermes, 
x1I (1877), on “‘Polemo in relation to Pausanias,” p. 346; Richard Forster, 
‘‘Alkamenes und die Giebelcompositionen des Zeustempels in Olympia”’ 
(Tzetzes und Suidas), Rhein. Mus. No. 38, pp. 421-49; A. Kalkmann, 
Pausanias der Perieget (1886); W. Gurlitt, Uber Pausanias (1890); Carl 
Robert, Pausanias als Schriftsteller, tg09, and “‘ Philologische Untersuchungen,” 
Archdéologische Mdarchen, 1886; and A. Brinkmann, Rheinisches Museum fiir 
Philologie, Lx1v (1909). I find, however, that to include in this book my own 
critical estimate of these various views would, as regards space, be out of 
proportion, as it would carry us too far from the main and definite subject 
with which we are here dealing. I shall, therefore, omit this part of my en- 
quiry and confine myself chiefly to the investigations of Sir James Frazer in 
his Pausanias, with whose views I am, if not always in complete agreement, at 
all events in strong sympathy. 

As Furtwangler and many other writers on this subject have shown, 
Pliny and Pausanias have frequently relied upon or quoted such authorities 
as Polemo as well as such refined art appreciators as Cicero, Herodes, the 
sculptor Pasiteles, Varro, Cornelius Nepos, etc., and some of the opinions 
borrowed from such writers would have greater weight than their own. But 
we cannot always be sure that a passage 1s definitely quoted from such authori- 
ties, while we frequently find that they themselves have not clearly understood, 
or appreciated, the artistic bearings of such appreciations. But their judgment 
may have been affected by more specialist art critics of the day. Later 
artists—some of them eclectics as regards the styles and taste of the great 
earlier artists, such as Pasiteles—no doubt possessed technical knowledge and 
artistic taste in their own arts; but, as regards impartiality and catholicity in 
taste, may have been (as they often are now) narrow and one-sided in their 
preferences. 

Thus Pliny no doubt used contemporary and early writers, of whom he 
mentions a large number in his Indices. T'o what extent exactly he used them, 
or how much of them he actually quoted, cannot be decided with any degree 
of certainty. Nor can we decide to what degree he exercised his own judgment 
and critical faculty in using them, or what method he followed in doing this: 
whether, for instance, he copied out long passages from one or the other, since 
Furtwangler maintains’, with some degree of probability, that he made copious 
notes from books and then sorted and arranged these notes according to 


1 Plinius und seine Quellen, 1877. 
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headings of his own, thereby often producing considerable confusion. We 
cannot even follow here the line of investigation first opened out by 
Jahn! as to the extent with which he relied upon one authority more 
than another. He certainly did draw copiously from Varro, as Jahn?, Brunn3, 
Schreiber*, Brieger®, Furtwangler® and others have shown. Brunn has a 
strong case in pointing out his dependence upon Cornelius Nepos; while 
both he and Furtwangler have made it highly probable that the technical 
judgment in matters of art, as laid down in his writings by the sculptor, 
Pasiteles, is on more than one occasion adopted by Pliny. 

Such questions cannot be determined with any degree of finality; nor, 
even if it were possible to attain, would it be of much service to us. Frequently, 
however, it may be of real importance in using such ancient authorities to 
recognise the personal predilection, or bias, of the author, who gives an account 
of the artists and their work and the general history of art, when his judg- 
ment, and even his statements of fact, are affected or vitiated by such 
personal predilection. For instance, it has been recognised, ever since Jahn 
dealt with the sources used by Pliny, that the writings of Varro were to a 
considerable degree responsible for the account which Pliny gives of the ancient 
sculptors and their works. It has also been realised how, in this account of 
Pliny’s, the art of Lysippos seems to be the central point of departure, both 
critically and chronologically. Now, if Robert’ is right in his ingenious 
hypothesis that Varro drew his information from the history of sculpture by 
Xenokrates of Sikyon, and that this Xenokrates (himself a sculptor) was a 
pupil of Teisikrates or of Euthykrates, the son of Lysippos, perhaps of both 
these sculptors, who thus represent the school of Lysippos*, we can well 
understand how Pliny’s rendering of the general history of sculpture and his 
appreciation of the several artists would have been strongly modified, even 
directed, by his Lysippian point of view. Pliny’s whole conception of the 
history of sculpture would thus receive a Lysippian or Sikyonian bias, and we 
can even understand how it would lead to his omission of a whole series of 
archaic artists and to other curious judgments of his to which we cannot now 
subscribe. Miss Jex-Blake and Miss Sellers? (Mrs Strong) propound an 
ingenious hypothesis to account for the mention of the early sculptors of the 
_ Daidalid school, Dipoinos and Skyllis, when Pliny’s account omits all other 
archaic sculptors, by the Xenokratic origin of this passage!®. ‘hey point out 


1 Ueber die Kunsturtheile des Plinius in Berichte der Sdchs. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, 
1850, pp. 105-42. 

2G. Cte. 3 De Auctorum Indicibus Plinianis, Disp. Isag. Bonn, 1856. 

4 Quaestionum de Artificum Aetatibus in Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. relatis Specimen, Dissert. 
Leipzig, 1872. 

5 De Fontibus Librorum xxxiti-xxxvt Nat. Hist. Plin. quatenus ad artem plasticam per- 
tinent, Dissert. Greifswald, 1856. SWE OC= Cir. 

? Archdologische Marchen aus alter u. neuer Zeit, Berlin, 1886 (chs. t-1v and vi-viit). 

8 Archdologische Mdarchen, p. 37. 

° The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, by K. Jex-Blake and E. Sellers, 

. XXV. 
¥ 10 See here supplements where F. Miinzer (“Zur Kunstgeschichte des Plinius” in 
Hermes, vol. Xxx, 1895) remarks on this subject. He recognised the Xenokratic character of 
the passage, but failed to see its bearing on Sikyon. , 
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how the exception is‘made in favour of these artists because they were the 
founders of the school of sculpture at Sikyon, the home of Lysippos. 

In our own days we can well understand the effect of such bias on the 
judgment of art critics, which might even affect their statements of fact. For, 
while over-estimating and over-emphasising the position of the artists who 
came within the sphere of their predilection, they might give but slight 
attention to, or even fail to mention at all, those artists who, from their point of 
view, were of an inferior value and importance. To mention but two instances, 
from a great many which might be adduced, we can most of us remember in 
our early days how, to the leading art critics, the position of Raphael among the 
Italian painters was paramount. The artists preceding this great Italian 
painter, who were at first grouped together under the comprehensive term 
of pre-Raphaelites, received comparatively but scant attention. The wave of 
art criticism in our own days, beginning perhaps with the great critic, Morelli, 
has decidedly tended in the other direction, and to the pre-Raphaelite artists 
has been given an importance and a central position in the evolution of art 
which may not be able to hold its ground much longer. Our grandfathers 
over-praised Murillo and neglected Velasquez and Goia. Meanwhile, other 
schools of art criticism might put Rembrandt or Velasquez on the central 
pinnacle from which irradiate the concentric circles of artistic excellence. It 
will readily be perceived how a writer like Pliny, not himself in any sense an 
art critic, though he was perhaps more than a mere compiler, would be in- 
fluenced, even in his statements of fact, by the critical authority from whom he 
drew his information. To give but two more instances from our ancient 
sources of information on Greek art as illustrating the necessity of considering 
the personality and the point of view of authors in their effect upon their 
statements as they have come down to us, I would point in the first instance 
to the much discussed passage in Pliny, concerning Myron and Polycleitos. 
In this passage Pliny says ‘“‘primus hic multiplicasse veritatem videtur, 
numerosior in arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria diligentior,’’ which 
manifestly maintains that Myron was more careful of his symmetry, or rather 
elaborated to a greater extent his symmetry, than did Polycleitos. 

Now, we all know that Polycleitos carried symmetry, in the strict accepta- 
tion of the term, further than did Myron, who might readily be criticised as 
going beyond the bounds of symmetrical position in the movement and vivid- 
ness of life which he infused into his statues. So much has this been felt by 
modern scholars that various readings and emendations have been suggested 
for this passage. Yet I strongly maintain that the passage must stand as it is 
handed down to us, and that it can only be understood properly if the term 
symmetry is considered as used by several ancient art critics in a sense 
corresponding to their central estimate of what is admissible and com- 
mendable in art. If, therefore, in this spirit we examine a passage from 
another author, namely Quintilian?, which leads up to his estimate of Myron, 
or rather of one of Myron’sstatues, with the greatest complexity and movement 
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in it, we are enabled to understand how one school of ancient critics advocated 
life and movement as one of the chief domains for the sculptor’s efforts; and, 
consequently, defined the quality of symmetry in a different sense from that 
assigned to it by the severer and more academic and conservative school of 
artists and art critics. The passage in Quintilian runs thus: 

expedit saepe mutare ex illo constituto traditoque ordine aliqua et interim decet, ut 
in statuis atque picturis videmus variari habitus, voltus, status. nam recti quidem 
corporis vel minima gratia est; nempe enim adversa sit facies et demissa brachia et 
iuncti pedes et a summis ad ima rigens opus. flexus ille et, ut sic dixerim, motus dat 
actum quendam et affectum. ideo nec ad unum modum formatae manus et in voltu 
mille species. cursum habent quaedam et impetum, sedent alia vel incumbunt; 
nuda haec, illa velata sunt, quaedam mixta ex utroque. quid tam distortum et 
elaboratum, quam est ille discobolos Myronis? si quis tamen, ut parum rectum, 
improbet opus, nonne ab intellectu artis abfuerit, in qua vel praecipue laudabilis 
est ipsa illa novitas ac difficultas? 

Now, it will readily be seen how the preceding praise of Myron’s composition of 
the Diskobolos, followed by the supposed detraction of its merit, necessarily im- 
plies an answer to some real or imaginary critic (and we ourselves might readily 
be among these), who should maintain that ‘the Myronian Diskobolos is too 
distorted and elaborate,” too momentary in attitude and in the action given to 
him by the sculptor to comply with the canons of art which we think essential 
to monumental sculpture. To our criticism of the want of ‘‘symmetry” in the 
Myronian statue, Quintilian would reply that ‘‘symmetry really means the 
adaptation, the relation, of all parts of the body to one another, in which the 
harmonious unity (not in the abstract or from the decorative or architectural 
point of view, but from the point of view of the attitude and situation and 
life which, in each instance, the sculptor chooses to give to his figure) is real 
symmetry.” ‘The sense of symmetry would be as great, nay, more highly 
developed, in the case of such a Diskobolos as it would be in the simply erect 
attitude of a caryatid supporting a cornice, or a frieze, of some ancient building. 
There were schools of aesthetic opinion in art criticism in the ancient world as 
there are now, and the votaries of each stood opposed to one another in the 
same antagonism, and even violence, as is the case with us to-day. In support 
of this contention I might further quote an instance from the Mimes of 
Herodas!. This author mentions Praxiteles (Iv, 20 seg.)? and his sons, as 
well as, by implication, the sculptor Boethos (namely the famous Boy with 
the Goose) and the great painter Apelles (1v, 72 seg.). Evidently some school 
of critics had cavilled at the great painter, implying that he was not equally 
proficient in the presentation of all subjects. With some heat the woman 
defends that artist, and maintains that this implication was quite wrong. 
I am inclined to believe that the reading which implies that his detractors 
considered him inferior in the rendering of gods (@edv) is the more likely one, 
especially when we remember Quintilian’s stricture of Polycleitos (x11, 10, 7 
—cf. also the remarks concerning Zeuxis, Pliny, N.H. xxxv, 64), that, though 
he excelled all others in the care, finish and grace of his work, he was wanting 


1 Herodas, trv, I. 23. 
2 See also the discussion on pp. 205-211; or in Mr A. D. Knox’s edition. 
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in weight (pondus), and, though he rose above reality in the idealisation of 
the human form, he did not succeed in presenting the sublimity of the gods. 
No doubt Herodas, representing the tastes of the modern school of the day, 
defends Apelles with warmth against some classicist critic who attributes to 
him limitations in his choice of subjects and in his capacity to represent gods. 

But I believe that I have said enough to show the importance of consider- 
ing the character of each author as a writer and as a critic before we accept or 
reject his statements with regard to ancient artists. 

Pausanias—a Greek living in the time of the Antonines, when the faith in 
the religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans was waning and a new order 
of things was rapidly preparing the way for a new era—was essentially an 
antiquary with a strong bias in favour of the ancient world of his fathers, and 
a passionate love and reverence for the earlier beliefs, institutions and tradi- 
tions. His antiquarian bias, coupled with his religious credulity, gives him a 
preference for the ‘‘ primitives” of Greek art and even for works which, as 
regards artistic execution, are of an early and low order. Speaking of such 
almost amorphous early works he says himself that ‘“‘they strike the eye as 
very strange but that they still have something divine in them.” But the 
antiquary is not necessarily a lover of art or an expert in matters artistic. So 
too, being a partisan in the struggle between old and new, his judgment would 
not always be impartial, nor would his estimate of the relative importance of the 
things described be the same as that of one who viewed matters without bias 
or was actuated primarily by the philosopher’s love of pure truth or the historio- 
grapher’s desire to relate facts impartially. To Pausanias a local myth and a 
bit of folk-lore, or some religious episode connected with a great work of art, 
were of absorbing interest as forming part of the life and beliefs of his fore- 
fathers. To such “episodes” he will often devote an inordinate amount of 
space and leave unnoticed or unstated facts which, to the student of ancient art, 
are of supreme importance. On the other hand, to the student of folk-lore and 
the traditions of primitive religion his accounts are often of paramount value}. 

Still it would be a great mistake to say that he was uncritical or devoid of 
the desire to weigh and test the evidence before him and to judge of its 
relative value. But this critical faculty would only be applied to subjects that 
interested him and would not come into play at all in other spheres, which 
we may deem most important. 

Now the passages which chiefly concern us in this enquiry are of the very 
nature which interested the ancient traveller. Olympia, which he undoubtedly 
visited himself, was above all, with Delphi, a centre of ancient life which 
appealed most strongly to him. Of all the monuments in this ancient 
centre, the Temple of Zeus was the one which seemed to him of paramount 

1 I must strongly recommend the reader to study the passage of general appreciation of 
Pausanias in the introduction to Frazer’s Pausanias, especially from p. xxiii onwards. The 
opinions he has formed are based upon a much more complete knowledge of that author and 
of Greek literature in general than I can command. But I may be allowed to think that the 


fact of my coming independently to similar conclusions may strengthen, to a slight degree, 
his own, while undoubtedly his concurrence strengthens my own belief. 
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importance. No doubt among the priests and guardians of the temple the 
traditions concerning every detail of it were kept alive from generation to 
generation. We even know that there was a special office established since 
the time of the erection of the temple for the care of the great statue of 
Phidias and that this office was assigned to the heirs of Phidias himself!. It is, 
on the face of it, very unlikely that any mistake would be made in assigning 
the construction of the important parts of the temple to the wrong artists. 
But even here we notice that Pausanias uses his critical judgment in testing 
such evidence, and that he is very careful to find authorities for different 
traditions and conscientious in giving these differing authorities in his descrip- 
tion. His whole attitude in this description is one of reverent care, and his mood 
in studying every fact that of critical conscientiousness. It is so important 
for the question immediately before us that we should value correctly the 
evidence of Pausanias that I shall give his description in full in his own words 
and comment on the points which bear upon his trustworthiness in the state- 
ments he makes. In giving this translation I shall insert these comments in 
brackets between the passages and shall occasionally italicise passages which 
especially illustrate the point at issue. 

It must thus be noted that the whole chapter deals with a subject which 
to him is of the highest importance, as this temple and Eleusis seem to appeal 
most strongly to him personally. He approaches the description of the temple 
with a solemn conscientiousness which we find nowhere else in his book. He 
enters fully into every detail. As has been stated before, it is well to compare 
his description of the pediments and other sculptures from this temple with 
the few lines which he devotes to the description of all the Parthenon marbles 
with its two pediments, its ninety-two metopes and five hundred and twenty- 
two feet of frieze. His description of the complicated series of works is com- 
paratively most accurate. The only slips he makes (most natural for a traveller 
who describes large pedimental compositions in his note-book) are: (1) that 
he mistakes a boy for a girl in the Eastern Pediment; (2) that he puts Killas (or 
Sphairos) in the place of a groom; (3) that he regards the seer as a groom 
of Oinomaos?; (4) that he mistakes Peirithoos for Apollo in the centre of the 
Western Pediment, and that in consequence his description of the figures on 
one side become confused. In fact he only mentions twelve out of possibly 
twenty-one figures. But such mistakes are to be expected in a description 
jotted down on a single visit to a building. A modern traveller describing 
the fresco-paintings of Michelangelo of the Vatican in his note-book might 
well make occasional slips in his identification of the numerous figures 
and their exact position and sequence. But he could make no mistake 
as to the authorship of these works by Michelangelo. In copying the 
inscription placed high up on the gable Pausanias is wrong in only one word. 
If we attempt ourselves to describe large compositions and groups while 
travelling we shall find how difficult it is to avoid such errors. Nay, we 


1 This is recorded by Pausanias himself (v, xiv, 5). 
2 But even now archaeologists are not at one as regards these names and identifications. 
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have all found how, even in publishing descriptions, after several revises of 
the proofs, in which friends and readers may have assisted us, actual mistakes 
as regards the figures and constant mistakes in assigning them to the right or 
left will creep in. On the other hand, we have every proof that Pausanias 
enquires carefully and critically into the traditions, that he distinguishes 
accurately between statements given as authoritative, those which he only 
makes on his own authority as his own conjectures, and those which are made 
on authority not confirmed or certain. In these latter cases he introduces 
his statements with such phrases as “‘they say” or “‘it seems to me?.” 
Where there is good authority he puts his statement in the definite form. Thus 
his assignment of the two pediments respectively to Paionios and Alcamenes 
is made with all the assurance of authority and, as far as our study of 
Pausanias and his own words is concerned, there is no reason for doubting 
this ascription. 

In Pausanias we have, as compared with Pliny, but scanty material for the 
history of art, and but few instances of critical passages or remarks showing 
his artistic preferences. Still in one way he is himself more decided in his own 
artistic preference and manifests this more clearly than does Pliny. We can 
ascertain in his case, which we cannot do with any degree of assurance in the 
case of Pliny?, that his general estimate of the relative position of each member 
of the long line of Greek sculptors is similar to that which, we may take it, 
was the general consensus of opinion in the ancient world, and is similar 
to that now held by modern Greek archaeologists. The great artists of the 
fifth century B.c., Phidias above all, present to him the highest period. He 
gives the most lengthy descriptions of the greatest gold and ivory statues of 
Phidias, the Zeus of Olympia and the Athena Parthenos, yet, with some in- 
dependence, he prefers the Lemnian Athena of that master (1, xxviii, 2); while 
he places Alcamenes second only to his contemporary, Phidias (v, x, 8), and 
singles out the “‘ Aphrodite in the Gardens” by that master, saying of it, “few 
things at Athens are so well worth seeing as this.’’? In estimating the value of 
the artistic preferences of Pausanias we must, before all, remember that there 
was a two-fold bias to his mentality—that of the antiquary and of the religious 
enthusiast. We should thus naturally expect, as we also find, that he would 
be primarily attracted by the most ancient, sometimes the crudest, works 
and remains of antiquity and would see in this very antiquity a more 
sacred association, and even something mystical, if not divine. He says 


\ E.g.1, xxxiii, 3, he says concerning the temple of Nemesis of Rhamnus, “the meaning 
of the Ethiopians I could not myself guess, nor could I accept the views of those who believe 
that they understand it,” and concerning the Athena at Elis by Kolotes, he guardedly 
Says (VI, xxvi, 3): “‘they say it is by Phidias.” Also, quoting lines from the Attis of 
Hegesinus, he confesses (Ix, xxix, 2): ‘‘This poem I have not read; it was lost before my 
time; but the verses are quoted as evidence by Callippos of Corinth in his history of Orcho- 
menos, and I profited by his information to do the same.” He deals similarly with the poetry 
of Chersios (IX, xxxviii, 10), cf. Frazer, Introd. Paus. p. Ixviii. Cf. for his critical attitude on 
myths, religious views, traditions, etc. Frazer, loc. cit. pp. li, lvi. 

* I mean bythis that Pliny’s preference is borrowed from his ancient authorities, not his own. 

® Paus. I, xix, 2; Frazer, Pausanias, Introd. p. Ixii. 
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himself, in referring to such crude archaic works, that “they are formless 
(uncouth) to the eye, but that there still dwells something divine in them!.” 
His bias is towards antiquity and thus he places highest the old masters, 
the great schools of art of the fifth and preceding centuries, not the later 
artists of the fourth century, still less of his own time®. He does not praise 
Scopas and Praxiteles, in fact he is very chary of praise?, and besides the great 
works of the fifth century he is decidedly interested in the works of the archaic 
period*; and, though he praises emphatically Pythagoras of Rhegion and 
Onatas of Aegina, his preference was distinctly for the Attic school, as is 
evident from the very passage in which he praises Onatas. For he says®: “I am 
inclined to regard Onatas, though he belongs to the Aeginetan school of 
sculpture, as second to none of the successors of Daedalus and the Attic 
school.’’ We may mention, by the way, as has been pointed out by Sir James 
Frazer®, that his high praise of Onatas “‘is a proof of the independence of 
Pausanias’s judgment in art that this early sculptor, whom he ranked with 
Phidias and Praxiteles, is not even mentioned by any other ancient writer 
except in a single epigram of the Anthology.”’? Among the other artists whom 
he praises are Calamis and Myron, both Attic artists immediately preceding 
Phidias. In praising Phidias, it is noteworthy that he does not follow the 
generally accepted view by exalting the Zeus of Olympia above all others, 
but that he places the Lemnian Athena by that artist first, saying that “‘it 
is the best worth seeing of all the works of Phidias.’’8 We shall refer below 
to the very high place which he assigns to Alcamenes when dealing with his 
Aphrodite, to which reference has been made above. Sir James Frazer has 
remarked® that in this judgment of his he is confirmed by the judgment of 
Lucian. It seems to me not impossible that for guidance in matters artistic 
he may have turned to, or been influenced by, this refined art critic among the 
ancients ; whose opinion, as I have stated above, I value most highly among all 
ancient authorities. His independence appears further to manifest itself in the 
exceptionally high praise which he bestows upon Naucydes, a brother of 
Polycleitos!®. So, too, he singles out Strongylion as a sculptor of oxen and 
horses!!, and in the fourth century he praises Kephisodotos the Elder, and 
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* Frazer, Paus. Introd. pp. xxxiii—xxxiv: ‘‘ When we examine Pausanias’s choice of monu- 
ments we find that, like his account of the country and people, it was mainly determined by 
two leading principles, his antiquarian tastes and his religious curiosity. In the first place, the 
monuments described are generally ancient, not modern; in the second place, they are for the 
most part religious, not profane. His preference for old over modern art, for works of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. over those of the later period, was well founded and has been shared 
by the best judges both in ancient and modern times. Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Quintilian, and our author’s own contemporary, Lucian, perhaps the most refined critic of art 
in antiquity, mention no artist of later date than the fourth century B.c.” 

3 Frazer, Paus. Introd. p. Ix: “Of his taste in painting and sculpture we are scarcely able 
to judge, partly because he is chary of his praise, generally confining himself to a simple 
mention or description of the work before him, partly because so few of the works described 
by him have survived to our time.” 


4 Frazer, Paus. Introd. p. xli. PA PausmyeekVa) 1S) 
6 Frazer, Paus. Introd. p. Ixi. * Anthologia Palatina, 1X, ccxxxViii. 
8 Paus. 1, xxviii, 2. SRIZOC CIES ps xa 
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Xenophon and Callistratos!. But it appears likely that what attracted him 
principally in the works of these artists was the allegorical and religious subjects 
with which they dealt. He also commends the works of Damophon at Messene*; 
while, though he several times mentions with slight praise works by Praxiteles®, 
his praise does not correspond to that of other critics, nor does it extend either 
to Scopas or Lysippos. 

In all his descriptions, however, to whatever class of objects and facts 
they may belong, his chief aim is truthfulness and accuracy, and that he 
succeeded in maintaining these qualities to a very high degree is borne out 
throughout his work. Sir James Frazer says of him*: 


the manner in which he has described the monuments is plain and appropriate, 
entirely free from those vague rhetorical flourishes, literary graces, and affected 
prettinesses with which, for example, Philostratus tricks out his descriptions of 
pictures, and which have consequently left it a matter of dispute to this day whether 
the pictures he describes existed anywhere but in his own imagination. No one is 
ever likely seriously to enquire whether the temples and theatres, the statues and 
paintings described by Pausanias ever existed or not. His descriptions carry the 
imprint of reality on them to every mind that is capable of distinguishing between 
the true and the false; and even if they did not, their truthfulness would still be 
vouched for by their conformity with the remains of the monuments themselves. 


As to his general method of writing his great book, I would refer the reader to 
Sir James Frazer’s introduction, notably the passage on p. xxiii. He summarises 
the book as a whole (p. xxiv): ‘‘a better and clearer method of arranging 
matter so complex and varied might be hard to devise.”’ That in his efforts at 
accuracy Pausanias felt the fear of the critic he stated himself®, and tells us 
of his careful researches into the vexed subject of the dates of Homer and 
Hesiod; but he says that he refrained from stating the results of his labours 
because he well knew the carping disposition of the professors of poetry of his 
own day. He constantly used his own critical faculty in weighing the value of 
evidence, and he tells us distinctly that ‘‘from the outset I aimed at sifting the 
most valuable traditions from out of the mass of insignificant stories which are 
current among every people. My plan was adopted after mature deliberation, 
and I will not depart from it.’® As an instance of his dealing critically with 
traditions, we find that Pausanias (I, i), in describing a temple of Hera on the 
way from Phalerum to Athens “which has neither doors nor roof,” quotes the 
tradition that the temple had been burnt by Mardonius, the son of Gobrias. 
The temple was, therefore, a ruin; but, he continues, ‘‘ the existing image is, 
so they say, a work of Alcamenes; it cannot, therefore, have been injured by 
the Medes.”’ Pausanias here evidently deals with the conflict of evidence in 
the tradition as regards the date implied by an image erected before the Persian 
invasion and the activity of Alcamenes. 
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Cf. Petersen (Rom. Mitth. 1v, 1889), and Overbeck, Kunstmyth. Pl. XV, 20. See also 
Stuart Jones, op. cit. p. 102. See also Rev. Arch. 11, 1889; Athen. Mitth. xv. 
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Though we are chiefly concerned with his accuracy of description, the 
question has been asked, whence he derived his knowledge of the places and 
monuments he describes,—from observation? from books? or from both? 
Pausanias himself gives no full and direct answer to this question; he neither 
professes to have seen everything that he describes, nor does he acknowledge 
to have borrowed any of his descriptions from previous writers, whom he 
barely alludes to and never mentions by name. Such writers were the pseudo- 
Dicaearchus Diodorus (not Siculus), Polemo and Heliodorus?. That he 
knew the works of ancient historians of art is proved by the fact that he 
directly refers to them. In doing so, however, he at the same time shows 
how he did not copy blindly from them, or rely upon them for his information: 
he supplemented what they might have given from his own observation. 
He thus, in referring to the sculptor, Anaxagoras of Aegina’, says ‘‘the name 
of this sculptor is omitted by the historians of sculpture.” Sir James Frazer 
maintains that, ‘as might have been anticipated, some of the many ancient 
works on the history of art” were consulted by him, “‘but what they were he 
has not told us and it would be vain to guess.” On the other hand, Robert® 
has made out a good case in his hypothesis that Pausanias, who certainly 
referred to the book by the sculptor Pasiteles on one occasion, studied above 
all other ancient writers Antigones of Karystos, gui de toreutice scripsit. Be 
this as it may, and though we have no doubt that Pausanias was acquainted 
with ancient writers on art, he did not use their writings uncritically, and even 
corrected or supplemented, as we saw above in the case of Anaxagoras, their 
statements from his own observation. He used these writers, as he used and 
studied the poets and historians, as well as the documents and inscriptions 
that he could find, with critical care in order to make his description as accurate 
as possible. 

For the point which chiefly interests us here it is significant that it is especi-. 
ally in his description of the Temple of Zeus and the great statue by Phidias 
within the temple that he is most critical. It is here that we meet with one of 
the few instances where he directly refers to previous authorities and in this 
case discards their information, for he says*, ‘‘ I know that the measurements of 
the height and breadth of Zeus at Olympia have been recorded, but I cannot 
commend the men who took the measurements. For even the measurements 
they mention fall far short of the impression made by the image on the 
spectator.”’ It is also admitted that he studied and referred to the Elean 

1 Frazer, Paus. Introd. pp. lxxvii seq. 

2 See Frazer, loc. cit. pp. lxxxii seq.; M. Bencker, Der Anteil der Periegese an der Kunstschrift- 
stellerei der Alten (Munich, 1890). Dr Frazer seems to me to succeed in refuting the theory 
of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff that Pausanias was directly influenced by Polemo, loc. cit. 
pp. Ixxxiii seg. If, however, he drew his information concerning facts from that author, his 
statements concerning the sculptors of buildings from the fifth century B.c. (including the 
pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia) only bring us several centuries nearer to the 
date of their origin. 

3 Paus. V, XXill, 3. 

* Paus. Introd. p. lxxvi. 
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register of athletes and numerous inscriptions! which he copied out carefully?, 
but in many instances he corrects or supplements the information which they 
conveyed. 

To sum up our estimate of Pausanias as regards the accuracy of his 
statements, we must assign to him the very highest place as a source of informa- 
tion for the description of ancient monuments and the facts connected with 
them?. To use the words of Sir James Frazer?: 
his book furnishes the clue to the labyrinth, the answer to many riddles. It will be 
read and studied so long as ancient Greece shall continue to engage the attention 
and awaken the interest of mankind; and if it is allowable to forecast the results of 
research in the future from those of research in the past we may venture to predict 
that, while they will correct the descriptions of Pausanias on some minor points, 
they will confirm them on many more, and will bring to light nothing to shake the 
confidence of reasonable and fair-minded men in his honour and good faith. 

This forecast has not, however, been justified. Though, at the time of the 
discovery of the various specimens of sculpture from these two pediments at 
Olympia, the expectation of all archaeologists who had previously considered 
Alcamenes to be merely a pupil and follower of Phidias, and that, in conse- 
quence, his work at the Olympian pediments would have shown this direct 
dependence upon the art of the master as manifested in the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, was in no way realised, the leading archaeologists of the day, such as 
Ernst Curtius and Heinrich von Brunn, did not fora moment doubt the direct 
connection of these pediments with the two sculptors named by Pausanias. 
Since then, however, textual and other criticism went to work to cast doubt 
upon Pausanias and a number of different hypotheses have been put forward to 
account for the various attributions by different authorities. The result is that, 
up to the present, the archaeological world is divided into three or four camps, 
each holding fundamentally different views with regard to the sculptor of 
one, or both, of these pediments. The following is a complete list of the main 
views thus put forward: 

Conspectus of 14 different arrangements in H. Hitzig and H. Bliimner, Pausanias, 
1; 1% Pls: 3 andes: 

K. Wernicke in the Fahr. d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1897, X11, pp. 169 seq. 

A. Furtwangler, Der Ostgiebel des olympischen Zeustempels, in the Sitzungber. d. 
Kaus. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Klass. 1903, pp. 421 seq. 

N. K. Skovgaard, Apollon-Gavlgruppen fra Zeustempels, Olympia, Kjobenhavn, 1905. 

W. Lermann, Altgriechische Plastik, Miinchen, 1907, pp. 215 seq. 


* Since this has been in print I have had the advantage of hearing a paper by my friend 
and former archaeological student, Mr A. H.Smith, on Greek inscriptions with reference to 
buildings and works of art in connection with the recent publication of Attic inscriptions by 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Washburn and Dinsmore and Frickenhaus. This paper will soon be 
published. But it has confirmed my opinion that careful records in stone were kept of build- 
ings and their sculptured ornamentation. Perhaps there were even ancient books on the 
subject. No doubt Pausanias carefully consulted these. 

* Frazer, Paus., Introd. pp. lxxiv—Ixxv. 

* Cf. e.g. the passage (Paus. v, xv, 2) dealing with the Leonidaeum at Olympia; he says: 
“the Leonidaeum was dedicated by Leonidas, a native, but in my time the Roman governors 
of Greece lodged in it.” 

4 Paus., Introd. p. xcvi. 
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F. Winter in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 1910-12. 

W. W. Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, Washington, 1921, 
PP. 113 seq. 

Both attributions of Pausanias correct: 


Brunn, Curtius, Loeschke, Gurlitt, Flasch, Walston (Waldstein). 
One attribution of Pausanias correct: 

Both gables by Paionios: A. S. Murray. 

Both gables by Alcamenes: Six, Puchstein. 
Neither attribution by Pausanias correct: 

Both gables by a Sicilian school: Kekulé, Wolters. 

Both gables by a Parian school: Furtwangler, C. Robert. 

Both gables by an Attic school: Flasch, Joubin. 


Both gables by a Peloponnesian school: K. Lange, Treu, Studniczka, Overbeck, 
Collignon, Lechat. 
Wholly sceptical: E. A. Gardner. 


To the above must be added the more recent publication of Hans Schrader 
in his Phidias (1924), to which I shall return in greater detail in another chapter. 
He ascribes all the sculptures of the temple to Paionios, but three of the figures 
from the Western Pediment to Alcamenes and gives a deservedly important 
position in the general development of Greek sculpture to these works taken 
as a whole. The latest publication is that of E. Buschor and R. Hamann, Die 
Skulpturen des Zeustempels zu Olympia (1924). 

We are, therefore, in the first instance, obliged to consider the credibility 
of Pausanias in general, and more especially with regard to the class of state- 
ment with which we are here concerned, and to see whether there is any 
ground for such critical scepticism concerning the literary evidence of such 
an author. Further, we must consider whether the archaeological evidence 
resulting from the unbiased study of the extant monuments themselves 
justifies such scepticism or rejection of the direct evidence of an ancient 
author, or, on the contrary, does not emphatically confirm his statements. 

Moreover, it is especially with regard to his chapter dealing with Olympia', 
and more especially again (as has been realised by many modern writers) in 
all that concerns the Temple of Zeus and the statue of Zeus in the temple, 
that he has been most careful of statement, and that the information he gives 
us ought to be treated with confidence in the accuracy of his words. 

I shall now give a full translation (adopting that of Sir James Frazer of 
Chapter x in his fifth book, in which he describes the temple) with a view to 


1 The most recent works on Pausanias known to me are the works of Robert, Pausanias 
als Schriftsteller, 1909, and Petersen, Pausanias der Perieget (Rheinisches Museum, 1909), where, 
together with Sir James Frazer’s book, a summary of all earlier literature on the subject will 
be found. In this latest work of Robert’s he endeavours to show that the whole substance 
of the book of Pausanias contains two main subdivisions, Aoyou and dewpnwara—stones and 
monuments—history, traditions and myths, and stories on the one side, and descriptions of 
travel and works and monuments seen on the other. According to Robert, the description is 
subsidiary to the stories, and the book is not essentially a book of travels, but of stories. 
Petersen, on the other hand, considers the description of travels to form the central and 
essential character of the book, and he makes the Avyou subsidiary to the main object of the 
traveller. Which of these views is the correct one I am not qualified to decide. In any case, 
however, the trustworthiness and accuracy of his descriptions are not impugned. 
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ascertaining the care with which Pausanias describes his subject and the 
comparative scale of definiteness which he adopts in his statements. I shall 
indicate by different type Pausanias’s text itself and the comments, which 
I think will elucidate the main object I have in view. 

He begins his chapter thus: . 

Many a wondrous sight may be seen, and not a few tales of wonder may be heard 
in Greece; but there is nothing on which the blessing of God rests in so full a 
measure as the rites of Eleusis and the Olympic games. 


This is a solemn introduction to what follows, emphasising in this 
chapter, as well as in what he says concerning Eleusis, the great importance in 
his mind, perhaps owing to the bias of his own mentality to which I referred 
above, of the subjects here dealt with. It must thus be granted that he took 
particular care, not only in making his statements, but in acquiring informa- 
tion concerning the objects he describes, and that he is likely to use his critical 
faculty where any doubt might exist. At all events, the statements are not 
lightly made and, I may anticipate and say, he is not likely from the very 
general nature of the chapter to have trusted to an ignorant class of guides for 
his information. 

From of old the sacred grove (alsos) of Zeus has been called Altis, through a 
corruption of the word for grove (taparoujoarres TO dvoua), 


In his note on this passage (111, p. 489) Sir James Frazer thinks that 
‘‘Pausanias’s explanation of the name Altis as only another form of the Greek 
word alsos (sacred grove) seems to be correct.””! 

This critical remark of Pausanias is thus proved to be accurate; which, it 
may be pointed out, in questions of etymology is a rare occurrence of even 
the most exact of ancient writers. 

Pindar, too, in a song composed in honour of an Olympic victor, calls the place 
Altis. The temple and image of Zeus were made from the booty at the time when the 


Eleans conquered Pisa and the vassal states that revolted with her. That the image 
was made by Phidias is attested by the inscription under the feet of Zeus: 


Phidias, Charmides’s son, an Athenian, made me. 


This passage again shows his critical accuracy. On this occasion, as on 
many others, he must have copied the inscription himself. 
The temple is built in the Doric style, and columns run all round it on the outside. 


It is made of native conglomerate. The height of it up to the gable is sixty-eight feet; 
its breadth ninety-five, its length two hundred and thirty. 


According to Dorpfeld (Olympia, 11, p. 19) these measurements are 
fairly accurate and, as has already been pointed out, it looks as if he had made 
the measurements himself. For if he had taken them from records he would 
probably have been still more correct. 


1 Cf. G. Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, p. 356. Cf. also Pindar, Ol 
; oD ; ; , Olymp. III, 31 seq.; 
Olymp. vu, 11; Olymp. XI, 55 seq. Cf. also Xenophon, Hellenica, vii, iv, 29; Sens aa 
P. 353. See also Ww. Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, Gerinvene 
1905, p. 28; E. Brisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, Heidelberg-Paris, 1916, 
p. 47. 
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The architect was Libon, a native. The tiles are not of baked earth, but of 
Pentelic marble, which is wrought into the shape of tiles. 


The excavators found that the tiles were originally of Parian marble, but 
that in Roman times Pentelic marble was used. This again shows that Pau- 
sanias was accurate in describing what was actually before him at the time 
with regard to such a detail. 

They say that this was a contrivance of Byzes, a Naxian, who is said to have made 
the images in Naxos, which bear the following inscription: 


Euergus, a Naxian, dedicated me to the offspring of Latona, 
Euergus, son of Byzes, who first made tiles of stone. 


Here again he reproduces an extant inscription, which he no doubt copied 
himself, concerning the images in Naxos. When he refers to the innovation of 
using marble for tiles as an invention of Byzes, of Naxos, he makes this state- 
ment at second-hand and with some caution, introducing the term AXéyoucur, 
and again, when he identifies this Naxian marble worker with the sculptor of the 
images in Naxos, his statement is again guarded and introduced by the term 
gaciv, “whois said to have made it.”” He then goes on to give an account of this 
Byzes and of the age in which he lived, having derived his information from 
eastern sources, as he clearly indicates by giving eastern chronological data: 

This Byzes lived in the time of Alyattes, the Lydian, and of Astyages, the son of 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. 

A gilt kettle is set on each extremity of the roof of the temple at Olympia; and a 
Victory, also gilt, stands just at the middle of the gable. Under the image of Victory 
is hung a golden shield with the Gorgon Medusa wrought in relief on it. The 
inscription on the shield sets forth the persons who dedicated it and their reason 
for doing so. It runs thus: 


The temple hath a golden shield; from Tanagra 

The Lacedaemonians and their allies brought it and dedicated it 
As a gift taken from the Argives, Athenians, and Ionians, 

The tithe offered in acknowledgment of victory in the war. 


It is very fortunate for the estimation of the accuracy in Pausanias’s descrip- 
tion that this inscription has actually been found, and the remains that have 
come down to us show how accurately he copied this inscription, standing as 
he must have done at a considerable distance. The only slight mistake that 
he makes in his transcription is, that he gives the genitive for the dative 
in one word, tod mrodéuov, instead of To Troreuweot. This slight blunder, 
I may anticipate and say, corresponds to the very slight mistakes he makes 
in the description of the pedimental figures. 

I mentioned this battle also in my account of Attica, when I was describing the 
tombs of Athens. On the outside of the frieze, which runs round the temple at 
Olympia above the columns, are one-and-twenty gilded shields, dedicated by the 
Roman general Mummius after he had conquered the Achaeans, taken Corinth, and 
expelled its Dorian inhabitants. As to the sculptures in the gables: in the front 
gable there is represented the chariot-race between Pelops and Oenomaus about to 
begin; both are preparing for the race. An image of Zeus stands just at the middle 


1 Cf. Hitzig and Bliimner, Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio, 11, 1, p. 321. 
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of the gable: on the right of Zeus is Oenomaus with a helmet on his head, and beside 
him is his wife Sterope, one of the daughters of Atlas. Myrtilus, who drove the 
chariot of Oenomaus, is seated in front of the horses: his horses are four in number. 
After him there are two men: they have no names, but seemingly they also were 
ordered by Oenomaus to look after the horses. 


In his identification of the two men who come after the horses (Myrtilos, 
the charioteer, having been seated in front of the horses), he is in some doubt, 
and expresses himself with caution as to their destination. Evidently, as he 
saw them, they cannot have held the reins, or he would not have been in 
doubt as to their being grooms or directly concerned in dealing with the 
horses. But there was no record of their names, as he tells us, and he only 
gives it, as his opinion, that they also were grooms of Oinomaos. We again 
realise what careful thought there is in the nature of his statements. 

He then continues: 

At the very extremity Cladeus is lying down: next to the Alpheus the Cladeus is 
the river most honoured by the Eleans. On the left of Zeus are Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, and the charioteer of Pelops, and the horses, and two men, supposed to be 
grooms of Pelops. 


Here again he uses a careful and hypothetical form in giving the nature of 
these two figures. 

Where the gable again narrows down, Alpheus is represented. The name of 
Pelops’ charioteer, according to the Troezenians, is Sphaerus; but the guide at 
Olympia said it was Cillas. 

Here for the first time, standing before the pediment which he describes 
minutely, we are introduced to a guide, whose statement as to the name of 
the charioteer of Pelops he gives, after quoting the traditions current at 
Troezen, which assign to him the name Sphairos. He gives this Troezenian 
name Sphairos again in the second book (ii, 31). Now this distinctly shows 
that, though he listened to what the official guide may have had to say, he 
weighed the evidence critically and refers to other sources for information. 

The figures in the front gable are by Paeonius, a native of Mende in Thrace: the 


figures in the back gable are by Alcamenes, a contemporary of Phidias, and only 
second to him as a sculptor. 


This is, for us, the most important passage in his whole description!. We 
shall have to recur to this statement again more fully, but here I wish merely 
to point out that there is no hesitation or qualification whatever in assigning 
the two pediments to the artists, Paionios and Alcamenes. 

Now follows his description of the Western Pediment: 


His work in the gable represents the battle of the Lapiths with the Centaurs at 
the wedding of Pirithous. At the middle of the gable is Pirithous: 


(Here he made a distinct mistake in his description, for there can be no 
doubt that the figure in the centre is Apollo, and not Peirithoos?.) 


* For a complete rendering of the previous literature on this subject see Hitzig and 
Bliimner, Paus. 11, 1, pp. 329 seq. 
* I have before pointed out how natural it is that such mistakes should be made. 
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beside him, on the one hand, are Eurytion, who has snatched up the wife of Piri- 
thous, and Caeneus, who is succouring Pirithous; on the other hand is Theseus 
repelling the Centaurs with an axe; one Centaur has caught up a maiden, another a 
blooming youth. 

Owing to his mistake about the central figure, he is probably wrong in his 
description of this side of the pediment. When he comes to the other side he 
has evidently got confused and only mentions the most interesting figures', 
a woman being snatched away, whom ‘Theseus, he just mentions, endeavours 
to liberate; and the Centaur, who is carrying off a boy. 

The figures at the angles, probably either Lapith Women or (as I am in- 
clined to believe) local nymphs, he does not mention at all. Now, it appears to 
me that, if he had drawn his information from the local guide and given it in 
his book, there would have been no hesitation on the part of such a guide to 
give definite names to all the figures. 

He then continues: 

Alcamenes, it seems to me, represented this scene because he had learned from 
Homer that Pirithous was a son of Zeus, and because he knew that Theseus was a 
great-grandson of Pelops. 

Here he ventures upon a hypothesis as to the source from which Alcamenes 
drew his information and which information he followed in his sculptural re- 
presentations; but here again with some care he indicates it as a mere hypo- 
thesis (€wot Soxetv), “it seems to me.” 

He next turns to the metopes: 

Most of the labours of Hercules are also represented at Olympia. Above the 
doors of the temple is the hunting of the Arcadian boar, and the affair with Diomede 
the Thracian, and that with Geryon at Erythea, and Hercules about to take the 
burden of Atlas on himself, and Hercules cleansing the land of the Eleans from the 
dung. Above the doors of the back chamber is Hercules wresting from the Amazon 
her girdle, and the stories of the deer, and the bull in Cnossus, and the birds at 
Stymphalus, and the hydra, and the lion in the land of Argos. 

_ Here again, in writing his description of the works before him, he has made 
a slip (which might happen to any of us) in omitting to mention one of the 
metopes representing the fight of Herakles and Cerberus?. 

He then continues: 

As you enter the bronze doors you have on the right, in front of the pillar, a 
statue of Iphitus being crowned by a woman Ecechiria (‘‘truce”’), as the distich 
inscribed on the statue declares. Within the temple also there are pillars, and there 
are galleries up above, through which there is an approach to the image. There is 
also a winding ascent to the roof. 

This ends the chapter, while the whole of the eleventh chapter is devoted 
to a minute description of the statue of Zeus. 

When, with what we know of the general spirit in which Pausanias wrote 
his book, and the main object he had in view in describing what he saw and 

1 Hitzig and Bliimner, op. cit. U1, 1, p. 334. 

2 Dr A. B. Cook points out to me that “probably we should restore the text as follows: 
cal” Ardarros re 7d hopnua exdéxerOar péAdov (Kai Tod “Awdou Tov Kiva avdyav) Kal THs Kd pou 
kabaipov tiv ynv éorw ’Hdéios. I conceive that a line has fallen out of the text, not that 
Pausanias omitted to record a metope.” 


WA d, 
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in recording what he learnt, we consider the whole character of his treatment 
of the subject before him in this chapter and the accurate description he gives 
of the temple and the sculptured decorations, we must feel convinced that 
none of the statements he here makes are made lightly and with insufficient 
authority. We notice that he manifests a refined scientific spirit as regards 
the truthful rendering of what he gives us, and makes careful distinction 
between what he considers to be definite facts and what is only hypothesis, or 
based upon authorities that cannot be considered as final. Where he mentions 
the authority of the guide he gives it, and qualifies it by mentioning some other 
source of information. Where he speaks from hearsay or on the authority of 
others, he introduces his statement by “‘they say” or “‘it is said”; where he 
himself is uncertain he says “‘it seems to me.”’ Finally, it is inconceivable 
that in a sacred place like Olympia, the records concerning the buildings 
and the work of their erection, as well as their contents, should not have 
been carefully kept and been accessible to all students and enquirers, and 
especially to a traveller of the class to which Pausanias belonged. Some 
remains of the inscriptions recording the Olympian victors have come down 
to us, and we have seen that Pausanias consulted them, as he did many other 
inscriptions, on the spot. Moreover, we know from the discoveries made of 
inscriptions concerning the Parthenon!, the Erechtheum? at Athens?®, the 
Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros*, the Temple of Trophonios at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia®, that all records and accounts of such public buildings which have 
come down to us were carved on stone, and dealt most accurately with every 
detail®. We thus even have a record of the cost of the charcoal used for 
smelting bronze or some other material, which Mr W. B. Dinsmoor’ has 
with some probability assigned to the bronze Athena Promachos by Phidias. 
Unfortunately, in the numerous items thus recorded in stone concerning 
the Erechtheum, though they go into every detail and give the cost of the 
carving of human figures and even horses and the name and patronymic of 
each marble worker, the details relating to the chief sculptor and designer of 
the whole composition are not given. On the other hand, in the fragments 
that have come down from the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros*, the 
well-known sculptor Timotheos® is mentioned as having made the models 
(Col. a, 1. 37) and he is again mentioned further on (Col.B, 1. go). It is 
thus inconceivable that such records at Olympia should not also have noted 
the sculptor or sculptors of the several decorations of the Temple of Zeus, 
and that the authorship of the two pediments should not have been always 
well known at Olympia, even to the guides, and certainly to the careful 

B (GrellZAle 3 (8 JOE 1/5 1d 1H, 

* O. A. Washburn and August Frickenhaus, 4.7.4. x, 1906; W. B. Dinsmoor, Afétic 
accounts, 111, A.J.A. XVI, 1913. 

3 See also Choizy, Etudes épigraphiques de l’ Architecture grecque, pp. r100seg.; Rangabé, 
Antiquités helléniques, Part 1, inscription, 37 A and B.—C.J.A. 1, No. 324, p. 173. 

* Kavvadias, Les Fouilles d’Epidaure, 1, pp. 79-80. 

5 CUI.G. vu, No. 3073. 

° Mr A. H. Smith believes that such inscriptions were published in book-form. 


* Amer. Fournal of Arch., 2nd series, XXV, 1921, pp. 118 seq. 
® Kavvadias, Les Fouilles d’Epidaure, 1, pp. 17-79. 
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traveller, Pausanias. We must also remember the reverence shown, through- 
out the ages, to the memory of the artists who produced these great works. 
For we know that, in the case of Phidias, the office of safeguarding, and of 


keeping in proper condition, the great gold and ivory statue of the Olympian 
Zeus was assigned to the sculptor’s descendants. 

When therefore Pausanias comes to assign to each of the two pediments a 
definite sculptor, there is no qualification whatever and his statement is clear 
and emphatic. I feel convinced that we are in no way justified on these 
grounds alone in doubting all these statements of his and in believing, as is 
now commonly done, that he was misled by the information given him by 
an ignorant guide. As we shall see, even if he had relied upon the statement 
of the guide, it is most unlikely that an ignorant guide would have assigned 
the pediments to two different artists; and artists, moreover, one of whom 
was not especially famous. And, even if the guide was misled with regard to 
Paionios, it has still to be explained why he should have been misled with 
regard to Alcamenes. But we shall see how, on other grounds, we should 
naturally be led to the same conclusions regarding the authorship of the two 
pediments as are here given by Pausanias. In this chapter, however, I have 
endeavoured merely to show the reader how, from the nature of Pausanias’s 
writings alone, we have every reason to put faith in his statement concerning 
the sculptors of the two pediments of this Temple of Zeus!. 


* I cannot end this apology for Pausanias’s trustworthiness concerning facts and descrip- 
tions without reproducing in full the summary estimate given by Sir James Frazer in his 
introduction (pp. Ixvi—lxvii): 

“On the whole, then, as far as we can judge from the existing monuments and the testi- 
mony of ancient writers, especially of Lucian, the artistic taste of Pausanias was sound and 
good, if somewhat austere. 

“The manner in which he has described the monuments is plain and appropriate, entirely 
free from those vague rhetorical flourishes, literary graces, and affected prettinesses with 
which, for example, Philostratus tricks out his descriptions of pictures, and which have con- 
sequently left it a matter of dispute to this day whether the pictures he describes existed any- 
where but in his own imagination. No oneis ever likely seriously to enquire whether the temples 
and theatres, the statues and paintings described by Pausanias ever existed or not. His 
descriptions carry the imprint of reality on them to every mind that is capable of distinguish- 
ing between the true and the false; and even if they did not, their truthfulness would still be 
vouched for by their conformity with the remains of the monuments themselves. Evidence 
of this conformity will be found in abundance in the commentary. Here we are concerned 
with that internal evidence of the author’s honesty and candour which the writings themselves 
supply. Evidence of this sort can never, indeed, amount to demonstration. Candour and 
honesty are not qualities that can be brought to the test of the senses; they cannot be weighed 
in a balance or seen under a microscope. A man who is neither candid nor honest himself will 
probably never sincerely believe in the existence of these qualities in others, and there is no 
means of convincing him. It is always open to him to find a sinister motive for the simplest 
act, a covert meaning under the plainest words. In the case of Pausanias the internal evidence 
of good faith seems amply sufficient to convince a fair-minded enquirer. It consists in the 
whole cast and tenour of his writings; in the naturalness and credibility of all that he affirms 
of his own knowledge, with the exception of two or three cases in which he seems to have been 
duped by mercenary or priestly trickery; it consists in the plainness and directness of his 
descriptions; in their freedom from any tinge of rhetoric or sophistry; in the modesty with 
which the author generally keeps himself in the background; and finally in occasional con- 
fessions of ignorance which only malignity could interpret as artifices resorted to for the 
purpose of supporting an assumed air of ingenuous simplicity. This last feature of the work 
it is desirable to illustrate by instances. The others, pervading as they do the whole book, 
hardly admit of exemplification.” 


CHAPTER. II 
THE SCULPEERES OF OLY MELA 


PAIONIOS AND THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF ZEUS 


s early as 1885, in dealing with ‘The Province, Aim, and Methods 
of the Study of Classical Archaeology,”? I ventured to maintain that 
the dominance of literary and philological methods had prejudiced 

the mentality and methods of archaeologists. A literary and philological bias 
had thus confused or perverted the sober and thorough, yet essentially artistic, 
study of ancient remains and works of art. These latter are above all, and in 
the first instance, to be approached with unbiased study and thorough 
methods of observation of their intrinsic artistic and technical qualities and 
of the evidence thus provided, without literary or philological preconceptions, 
for the facts which they disclose—though the facts derived from ancient 
literature may and must be used and critically weighed for the light they 
may throw on the works examined. 

The case of the treatment of the pediments of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia is a striking illustration of such prejudicial confusion of methods. 
We must now proceed to study the works themselves without literary or 
philological bias. 

We have seen in the previous chapter that, at least, the evidence con- 
cerning facts as stated by Pausanias is of comparatively high quality 
as regards its credibility. As we have already maintained, we shall 
find, upon studying carefully and without bias the two compositions of the 
pediments as such and the character and style of the figures composing each, 
that the direct statement of Pausanias is fully confirmed—in fact that, even 
without such a statement from an ancient author, we should be led to assign 
the two pediments to different sculptors. 

We have also seen that the scepticism concerning the evidence of Pausanias 
was aroused by the fact that Alcamenes had, before the discovery of the 
works from the pediments, been generally looked upon as a pupil and 
successor of Phidias and that, therefore, the style of the pedimental works 
was expected to be, at least, of the nature and quality revealed in the sculptures 
of the Parthenon. When, therefore, the actual works of the Olympian Pedi- 
ments were presented to the eyes of classical archaeologists there resulted 
some disappointment, not only in finding works more primitive in character, but 
especially in their quality, which was, from every point of view, inferior to the art 
of Phidias as represented by the sculptures of the Parthenon. This disappoint- 
ment led to a reaction, in consequence of which the artistic merit of these 

* For the complete literature on the Olympian sculptures down to 1897, I must again 
refer to the official publication, vol. 111, pp. 178-81. More recent publications are mentioned 


in the following chapters. 
* Essays on the Art of Pheidias, Cambridge, 1885, Essay I, pp. 4 seq. 
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Olympian sculptures, especially of the pediments, was not truly appreciated. 
When viewed without preconception or bias, it must and will be admitted 
that, both as regards composition and the execution of each part of the whole, 
they are of supreme artistic interest and merit, though they still reveal in 
varying degrees slight traces of archaic or primitive characteristics and though 
they are in conception and execution inferior to the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, which will represent the high-watermark of such decorative sculptures 
for all time. The composition of both pediments, more especially of the 
Western Pediment, within the triangular space of the gable, represents a 
stateliness, as well as harmony of line, which has rarely been surpassed ; while, 
particularly when supplemented by colour and details of other materials, the 
figures themselves, as decorative figures, represent an artistic character and 
quality, as well as beauty, which places them permanently among the standard 
works of this class!. 

Still, the fact remains that, as compared with the sculptured decorations 
of the Parthenon, they are of an essentially different character, though they 
mark an important stage in the development of Greek art preceding the art of 
Phidias. We shall see that in many, if not in most, respects they ought not 
to be compared, but rather contrasted, with these later works of the great age 
of art. 

I am, in so far, in direct opposition to Professor Hans Schrader?, who 
would even assign the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon to Alcamenes— 


1 T must here express the hope that this just estimate of the artistic merit of the Olympian 
sculptures, in the recognition of which I am to some extent in agreement with the recently 
expressed opinions of Professor Hans Schrader (Phidias, 1924) and the shorter encomiums of 
Professors E. Buschor and R. Hamann (Die Skulpturen des Zeustempels zu Olympia, 1924), 
will not lead to exaggeration on the part of those who are able to appreciate them. As we shall 
see, they -mark a phase in the upward movement in decorative art which leads to the climax 
of perfection as represented by the Parthenon. ; 

It has been an interesting feature in the development of art-appreciation during the 
nineteenth century that primitive art, and even the phases which preceded full technical 
freedom and capability as well as reasoned loftiness in the conception and execution of great 
subjects, which were formerly ignored or spurned, have been rescued from oblivion or neglect 
and have been awarded their just meed of appreciation and praise, especially for the peculiar 
charm which adheres to all beginnings and to efforts to struggle successfully with the re- 
luctant material or technique which belongs to these earlier or transitional stages. But, 
perhaps unconsciously, those who have trained themselves and others to appreciate the 
“primitives,” have been led, with some self-gratification at the singularity of their position, 
to exaggeration of the merits of the earlier masters, to some exclusiveness in the praise given 
to their neglected favourites, and even to ingratitude and depreciation of the works of the 
Great Masters who represented the climax in the several arts. This has also taken place to some 
extent in English literature in the appreciation of the lyric works of a Blake as compared with 
those of a Shelley or a Keats. But especially is it to be found in the decorative, plastic and 
pictorial arts. The result in our days is that, with the appreciation of primitive, and even 
uncivilised or savage decorative art, the taste of modern civilised nations has been, and is 
being, led back to the crudeness—at times coarseness—of that of children and savages, 
of works imperfect in form, line and colour; thereby ignoring the achievement of centuries 
of civilised artistic activity and utterly belying the actual standards of life, living and taste of 
cultured communities in our days. Such crude fashions in architectural decoration and even 
dress (not to mention childish aberrations in sculpture and painting) merely indicate an excess 
of vitality which spurns the Established and exclusively strives, if not to produce something 
new, then something old or absolutely strange and uncommon, dug out of the remote past, 
or transported from distant savage communities. 

2 Phidias, 1924. 
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according to him the sculptor of a small portion of the Western Pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus—and the other sculptures of the Parthenon to 
Paionios, or whoever else may have been the artist of the remaining decora- 
tion of the Olympian sculptures. The chief and striking importance of these 
two Olympian Pediments is—as has already been stated above—that in the 
evolution of Greek sculpture and, more especially in the establishment of the 
classical type, the step from the Eastern Pediment, ascribed to Paionios, to 
the Western Pediment of Alcamenes, may mark the first development of that 
classical type which is carried further after that date and is especially fixed 
for all time by Phidias. 

We must now turn to the more detailed examination of the two pediments, 
beginning with the Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus by Paionios (Fig. 76). 
The subject here illustrated? is the chariot race between Pelops and Oinomaos, 
King of Pisa, capital of Pisatis. He wasa son of Ares and Harpina, the daughter 
of the river-god Asopos. His wife was Sterope and his daughters Hippodameia 
and Alkippe. The story, which exists in several versions, concerns the wooing 
of the daughter Hippodameia. Oinomaos, for various reasons, was unwilling 
to give her away in marriage, either because of his own fondness for her or 


Fig. 76. Eastern Pediment of Olympia, from small restoration. 


because, according to an oracle, his son-in-law would slay him. He, therefore, 
imposed as a condition upon the several suitors, that only he would win 
her who was victorious in. a chariot-race, and that if the suitor was not 
victorious he would be slain by Oinomaos, who had horses presented to 
him by Ares, as well as his arms. In all cases the suitors, of whom there 
were thirteen, were slain. The goal of the race was, according to some, 
distant Corinth, according to others a point nearer to Olympia. Before the 
race itself Oinomaos sacrificed, either at the altar of Hippodameia or, as some 
Eleans had it, at the altar of Zeus Areios. Pelops, the last of the suitors, was 
victorious with the horses presented to him by Poseidon. Oinomaos placed 
Hippodameia beside each suitor, so that by her beauty she should distract 
his attention. According to the dominant version, Myrtilos drove the horses 
of Oinomaos. He was smitten with love for Hippodameia, through whom 
he was won over to remove some pins from the wheels of Oinomaos’s chariot, 
which was the cause of the defeat of his master. In the various versions 
there are very powerful dramatic elements arising from the complications of 
passion for Hippodameia in the father and in his charioteer, Myrtilos.. The 
subject was dealt with epically by the poet of the greater Eoiai and Epimenides, 


* Roscher, Lexikon der Griech. und Rim. Mythol. 111, 1, Oinomaos, pp. 764 seg.; Pelops, 
pp. 1866 seq.; 1, Hippodameia, pp. 2667 seg.; 11, Myrtilos, pp. 3315 seq. 
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while Pindar treated the subject in the first Olympic ode in reference to 
Pelops. Among the tragedians, Sophocles wrote an ‘‘Oinomaos” (perhaps 
as a satyr play), while Euripides dealt with the same subject in a tragedy of 
which a few fragments have come down to us. In a vase-painting!, con- 
siderably later than the Olympian Pediment, representing the victory of 
Pelops and the drowning of Myrtilos, the later stages of the drama are 
presented (Fig. 77). In the Olympian Pediment, as we have seen from the 
description of Pausanias in the previous chapter, the moment chosen is that 
preceding the race. Zeus in the centre of the pediment, beside his altar ; while 
on either side of him are grouped Pelops with Hippodameia and Oinomaos 
with Sterope. On either side of these are the charioteers, with grooms 
crouching before the horses, and seated behind the chariot, while the 
aged man on the right of the spectator is supposed to be a Mantis or seer, 
a bearded figure looking thoughtfully into the future, where he sees the 
coming disaster to the house of Oinomaos. The figures at either angle 
represent the two river-gods of the Elean streams, Cladeos and Alpheios; and 
those immediately beside them, towards the centre, the crouching youth and 
the female figure, are variously interpreted as grooms or local personifications. 

As regards the composition of the pediment, as well as the treatment and 
style of the several figures, this group of Paionios marks an important step in 
the development of this class of sculptured decoration from the earliest 
archaic specimens to the important group of the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina 
and, through the Olympian work, to the Parthenon?. 

The composition, as such, will thus be seen to hold a middle position 
between the principles of rhythmical movement towards the centre of action 
from either gable end, between the Aeginetan Pediment and the Western 
Pediment of the Parthenon. 

Forty years ago® I dwelt upon the marked difference in pedimental com- 
position between the Aeginetan group and the Parthenon. As I then put it: 

The two chief distinctive principles which we find in the pedimental composition 
of Phidias are, in the first place, symmetry far removed from monotony, and secondly, 
the most forcible representation of the chief action by means of the most perfect 
localisation of the centre of interest, and what might be called a gradual, and dynamic, 
nay even an organic growth of interest toward the centre. 

I then endeavoured to show how, beginning from either angle, there is a 
gradual increase of movement towards the centre (not mechanical, but 
“dynamic” or “‘organic’’)* and that throughout 
variety is infused into this symmetry, adding life and avoiding all possibility of 


1 Lekythos at Berlin, Mon. d. Inst. x, Pl. XXV. 

2 See ¥.H.S.v (1884), pp. 195 seg.; E.A.P. Appendix, pp. 423 seq.; in my article published 
in 1884, the main point I desired to illustrate was the contrast in the progression of artistic treat- 
ment between the two (fully as marked as between the Aeginetan and Olympian Pediments), 
with the similarity in arrangement of the subject between the Paionios Pediment and the 
Western Pediment of the Parthenon. Of course, the typical composition of chariots towards 
the centre and river-gods at the angles, may have been derived from some other typical 
presentation in sculpture or in painting. 

3 See EL.A.P. pp. 114 seq. 

4 It may be interesting and important to point out here that in the progression from the 
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monotony, by the fact that Athene and Poseidon are not placed at the same distance 
from the centre of the pediment; that in the background of the horses on the side of 
Athene we have a male figure; that behind Nike we have an upright figure (No. 1,].), 
while the corresponding figure on the other side (No. 1, r.) is seated; that the nude 
boy (No. 2, 1.) is moving, while the nude girl (No. 2, r.) is seated; and that the re- 
clining figure at the angle of the one side (No. 7, |.) is a river-god, beside whom 
toward the centre is most probably a nymph (No. 6, l.), while on the other side we 
have a reclining nymph (No. 7, r.) on the one side and a crouching river-god 
(No. 6, r.) beside her toward the centre. 

If we turn to the pediment of the temple of Athene Aphaia at Aegina! (Fig. 78), 
which is but one generation previous to Phidias, we find the feeling for symmetry in 
composition highly developed, but the feeling for variety, or rhythm?, comparatively 
imperfect. The scene represented necessitated a reclining figure immediately to the 
right of Athene, and a forward bending attendant on the left; otherwise the figures 
are arranged in absolute symmetry, the difference being merely the difference of 
dress in the archers, to distinguish Teucer from Paris. On either side of Athene, 
who is placed exactly in the centre of the pediment, are two advancing warriors, a 
shield in the left and a spear in the upraised right hand. Behind them on either side 
are archers each kneeling on the right knee. Then follow on either side kneeling 


Fig. 78. Pediment of Temple of Athene Aphaia, Aegina. 


warriors with shield and spear; and finally at either angle we have reclining nude 
figures with long hair, each leaning on one arm and with the other hand drawing an 
arrow, the one from the breast, the other from the thigh. The comparative want of 
life in this composition caused by this absence of variety or rhythm will be felt when 
it is put beside Carrey’s drawing of the western pediment of the Parthenon. 


Wethus notice a complete innovation, if not astrong contrast, in the principle 
of pedimental composition of the Aeginetan pediment on the one hand, and 
the Parthenon on the other. But between the Olympian Pediment and the 
Aeginetan Pediment there is also again a marked advance, if not a contrast, 


archaic, through the transitional, to the freedom of rendering of movements in the nude body 
the same distinction between the ‘“‘ mechanical”’ and “‘dynamic” is noticeable in the composi- 
tion of the single figures as we have here found in the case of pedimental composition. Brunn 
was, I believe, the first to point out (Tux’sche Bronze) the introduction of the crossed or 
chiasmotic movement of figures advancing in battle or in running movements, compared 
with archaic runners, etc. The latter have arms and legs placed back or advancing, each on 
the same side. The chiasmotic presentation in placing right leg forward, right arm backward 
—left leg backward, left arm forward, gives the forcible impression of dynamic and not sym- 
metrical advance. 

1 Compare the plate of this pediment in Furtwangler, Tempel der Aphaia; Overbeck, Gesch. 
d. Griech. Plastik, 1, Fig. 19; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 1, Pl. VI; W. C. Perry, Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, p. 124; Collignon, Gardner, and any text-books on the subject. 

2 See my Pythagoras of Rhegion and the Early Athlete Statues, #.H.S.1 (1880), pp. 168— 
201, and Appendix No. 1, £.A.P. 
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though the change is far from being as fundamental as in the comparison 
between the Olympian Pediment and the Parthenon. For it will be seen that 
in the Aeginetan Pediment all the figures from the gable-ends to the centre, 
occupied by Athena, are comparatively in the same degree attracted toward the 
centre. When wecome to the Paionios Pediment of Olympia (Fig. 79), the centre 
represents the preparation for the chariot-race, with four figures on either side 
of Zeus, followed by the chariots and the attendants; but the three figures at 
either angle are not immediately concerned in the action and there is a slighter 
degree of movement with greater variety in these three figures at either side. 
Still, as I pointed out in my article’, there is a similarity in the composition of 
the Olympian and the Athenian Pediment in that both introduce horses 
drawing a chariot on either side of the central figures, and that thus a strong 
line of demarcation is established between the central action and its setting 
as represented by the figures at the angle in both these pediments. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that Phidias may have been influenced in the 
general scheme of composition by the Paionios group when (whether before 
or after the completion of the Parthenon) he visited Olympia, or was 


Fig. 79. Eastern Pediment, Olympia. 


engaged upon the creation of his great statue of Zeus in that temple. He 
may also have been influenced by the river-god, Kladeos, who is placed at the 
outer angle of the Olympian Pediment in his production of the Kephissos, who 
likewise reclinés at the outer angle of the Parthenon Pediment. But here 
similarity ends and, both in composition and (as we shall see) in the rendering 
of the single figures, the rest presents contrast of style, rather than similarity. 

With the exception of the groups of four horses on either side of the central 
figures on the Olympian Pediment (which, by the way, occur on several vases 
and reliefs of the archaic period)? (Fig. 80), the whole conception and 
principle of workmanship in the combination of figures in such a pediment 
are comparatively severe and archaic, and are the work of a sculptor habitually 
engaged in dealing with single figures and not of a decorative master who sees 
the composition of a pedimental group as one whole. As far as it does represent 
a central action of interest, it corresponds more to that archaic scheme of 
symmetrical composition which belongs to the early vases of the archaic 

1 F.H.S. Xuiv (1924), pp. 223 seq. 

* See Hoppin, op. cit. p.130. Pfuhl, op. cit.111, pp. 42, 62 (Figs. 243, 247). On Corinthian 
vases : Buschor, op. cit. p.72. Pfuhl, 111, p.42. By Kolchos: Hoppin, op. cit. p. 157. Pfuhl, 
op. cit. 11, 62. Then Hoppin, op. cit. p. 207. Buschor, op. cit. p. 98. Hoppin, op. cit. p. 305 
(Pamphaios), 407 (Tychios). Buschor, op. cit. p. 108 (Euphronios). First attempt at fore- 


shortening: Pfuhl, op. cit. 11, p. 74. Red-figured: Pfuhl, op. cit. 11, p. 129; cf. also the 
Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi . 
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few attention in the first part of this treatise (p. 25) 
fluence of the palaestra and the athletic contests, with 
the centre and figures on 


e whole composition, with the 
orizontal movement in the two 
S facing the centre?, are distinctly 
cular, each figure being conceived 
r itself. We might conjecture that 
is earliest works, immediately after 
Wars, the group of thirteen figures 
ton which Phidias was commissioned 
fice, may also have been thus more 
esque and severer in symmetrical com- 
mn, in that the single figures were thus 
ed side by side. But, as regards pedimental 
mposition, the pediment of Paionios differs, 
Mot only essentially from both the pediments of 
e Parthenon, but, as we shall see, from the 
omposition of the Western Pediment of the 
e Olympian temple by Alcamenes?. 
The evidence from the composition of the 
oup is confirmed and greatly strengthened 
nen we examine carefully the character, style esses 
ad workmanship of the single figures. ae ee a 
Ever since the spring of 1879, when I re- 
ned to England from Greece, via Munich, and there conferred with the 
e Heinrich von Brunn, I found myself in strong agreement with him as 
gards his estimate of the work and style of Paionios at Olympia. The 
apression which the sculptured remains at Olympia at that time made upon 
e was confirmed, and in part explained, by Brunn’s theory of a distinctive 
orth Grecian style of which Paionios himself was the fullest exponent’. 
It is remarkable, and certainly noteworthy, that, while thus the master of 
rlistic observation and study among all archaeologists of the last generation 
ho, with E. Curtius, first wrote on these sculptures immediately after their 
overy) justly estimated the distinctive characteristics of style inherent in 
e Olympian sculptures, the latest critic of these works (Professor Hans 
rader*) should have assigned practically the same character and position 
he development of Greek sculpture to these works of Paionios. Since 1879, 


1 I may here mention that such a crossing of the horizontal line of erect figures by one 
zontal line, generally an animal, is also to be noted in the metopes of this temple. 

This contrast between the two pediments will become still more evident when we deal 
the Western Pediment. 

2 Sitz. der Bayer. Akad. d. W., philos.-philol. Classe, 1876, 1, 3, pp. 315-42; reprinted in 
ine Schriften, u, pp. 184 seq. Also Sitz. der Bayer. etc. 1877, pp. 1-28; reprinted in 
S'. Il, pp. 201 seq. 

4 Phidias, 1924. 
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in spite of all the different views of eminent archaeologists, convic- 
tions then formed have only been confirmed by subsequ rader 
has, with clearness and with force, insisted upon the fact npian 
sculptures, taken as a whole, manifest, not only a great advai ROP- 
ment of Greek sculpture, but that they also, negatively, sho ainst 
the previous dominance of more archaic styles. The direct LW) his 
revolt makes itself manifest might perhaps be conveyed by the R « 
though I should prefer to use the term “‘ premature or excessi 
Brunn, in 1878, luminously analysed the characteristics of this fe 
ment, if not revolutionary emancipation, from archaic convent 
regards the treatment of drapery and the modelling of the nude f 
as he felt (and as I felt and still strongly feel), the peculiar charac 
this style consist, in the first place, in the rendering of forms in draj 
in the nude as they happen to be before the eye in real life and, not 
essentially are. Moreover, they are rendered as they appear on the surf 
these forms (species), without any apparent knowledge, or any indication,\¢ 
what lies below the surface or what causes produce (in the peculiar texture 9 
different surfaces and in the underlying movements of the figures to which 
they belong) definite changes 1 in the appearance of different textures. Brunn} 

masterly exposition is recorded in his earlier and later writings, while Pros 
fessor Schrader’s views are now before the public. I may be allowed tc 
endeavour to put shortly what, for many years, I have expressed in earlier 
writings and in earlier teaching. : 

To begin (as Brunn did) with drapery: This varies in texture—thick | 
thin, rough or smooth, stiff or pliant, heavy or light—and according to these 
ee of texture the appearance and the changes in the varying stuff s 
again differ according to the different forms which they cover, in their broade1 
differences of surface, whether continuously smooth or broken in different | 
directions, whether straight or curved, whether angular or rounded. It further — 
differs according to the attitudes and movements of the bodies which it covers. 
In stationary and inorganic bodies they remain smooth and present con- 
tinuous lines, whether it be a table or any other lifeless form, though there 
again the nature of the stuff itself, whether heavy and thick, or light and thin 
whether rigidly stiff or pliantly yielding, whether hanging by its own weig 
or massed together by intervening obstacles, produces differing modificatia 
in masses and lines. Finally, the outer influences of nature, such as rest! 
calm or blowing wind, again have their effect, which again differs according 
the texture and the nature of the material thus affected. 

In the archaic period, we may roughly say, certain conventions w 
established and recognised as indicating the broader subdivision of textil 
the heavier or lighter folding. There will also hardly be any doubt tha 
real life, especially in more ornate drapery, fashions of draping existed p 
senting regular folds, fixed by pleating or flouncing, irrespective of the bod 
that were to be covered or the attitudes or movements which these might hi 
adopted. No doubt, especially in hieratic sculpture and painting, the figures 
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gods, goddesses and heroes generally were depicted with the more ornate forms 
of drapery. So even the Athena from the Aeginetan Pediment (Figs. 2 and 3), 
surrounded by nude figures manifesting the greatest truth and freedom in atti- 
tudes, anatomy, above all of the muscles and sinews, and in the folding of the 
drapery, especially in the zigzag of the side folds, is thus ornately conventional 
and symmetrical. The same conflict between ‘‘symmetry” and “rhythm,” 
conventionalism and life, idealism and naturalism, calls for harmonious 
fusion. As we have before maintained (Part 1, ch. 11), out of such fusion 
grew the establishment of the classical type. 

Now, in the sculptures from the Parthenon, especially in the pedimental 
figures, this harmonious fusion was achieved. This is not yet the case in the 


Fig. 81. Sterope from the Fig. 82. Seer (Janus), Eastern Pediment 
Eastern Pediment, Olympia. of Olympia. 


sculptures of the Olympian Pediments. Here, no doubt, we realise an opposi- 
tion or revolt against archaic conventionalism in drapery. They mark a protest 
against conventionalism, but not yet a conversion of anarchism and licence 
through law into true history. Though in the Sterope and Hippodameia 

Fig. 81) the purely downward folds still belong to the severer archaic period, 
in the treatment of the other figures and in the details of folding, not only is the 
true texture of material ignored, but its modification by form and movement 
des not convey the essential nature of that texture and still less the har- 
monious naturalism which follows certain laws, physical in their nature, 
Within which the change is effected. 

Take, for instance, the drapery covering the lower part of the body of the 
Seer (Janus) or thoughtful old man (Fig. 82). 
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_It will be seen on examining the upper edge of the garment which is passed 
from the left hip round the back and forward in the region of the right ribs, 
under the right arm downwards to the waist and, crossing over the lower part 
of the left hip, hangs downwards, that it follows a twisty snake-like line with 
thick and somewhat unmeaning folds below the edge of the left side. Now, 
this twisty line (Fig. 83), together with the folds, differs from the folds of the 
drapery in the archaic period in that it has entirely broken away front the strict 
symmetrical folding shown on statues and figures on vases of the archaic and the 
severer transitional periods. The intention of the sculptor is to break through 
the conventional trammels of symmetry (all semblance of what the-modern 
art nouveau anarchist would call ‘‘prettiness”) and to represent the edge of 


Fig. 83. Details of Drapery about the waist of Seer. 


this drapery as it might fall in real life. But in doing this he has really failed 
in his object. However unconventional and “casual” the fall of this drapery 
might be, it does not suggest the texture of drapery nor the way in which it 
is affected by movement of line in the different forms which it covers. The 
outline of this edge is certainly “casual,” but this casualness does not suggest 
nature nor the nature and texture of drapery. The zigzag line taken by this 
edge would correspond more to the course of molten lead as it would flow. 
downwards and sideways over a rounded and raised body, but not the fall of 
real drapery. The wriggling and twisting curves remind one of lead or of 
putty, but not of soft, or even firmer, drapery. The same applies to the massed 
folds under the edge about the centre of the nude body towards the left hip. 
This massed fold rises in two curved ridges, the portion towards the left 
intersected by two rising masses within the semi-circular half. But such a 
subdivision is meaningless and again suggests not the texture of drapery, but 
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of some soft thick material, like putty or molten lead. The same also applies 
to the drapery and its folding of the 
kneeling Boy touching his Toe from the 
same pediment (Fig. 84). 

The absence of the convincing im- 
pression of the texture of drapery in this 
instance is heightened by the fact that 
the sculptor shrinks from the indication 
of sharp, firm lines and clear-cut edges 
in the indication of folds of drapery. 
Here, as in all other draperies from the 
Eastern Pediment?, there is a predomi- 
nance of vaguer rounded lines and an 
avoidance of sharpness which we shall 
presently also recognise in the treatment 
of the nude. It almost amounts to an 
obsession, and I would suggest for it the 


term horror acuti, the shrinking from 
Fig. 84. Kneeling Boy, from Eastern 
SS. Beas 
sharpne Pediment, Olympia. 


If from such drapery we turn to 
the examination of the Parthenon pedimental sculptures, we shall see by 
contrast that, though the essential nature and texture of drapery is there 
given with most convincing naturalism, and the differences between thicker 
and thinner and lighter drapery is clearly indicated, the folds of the 
drapery, even when softness of texture is conveyed, are firm and sharp, 
with clear-cut edges, standing out firmly from the background and, by 
the deeper modelling of the intervening cavities, throwing strong shadows 
which accentuate the firm outline of the projecting fold-ridge itself. This 
is the case in the drapery of every single figure from the Parthenon Pedi- 
ments and Frieze, and after that date it becomes a leading feature of Attic 
art, in fact of the whole of subsequent Greek art. Further, the pliancy, 
differing in thicker or in thinner stuffs, is accentuated by the change of line 
in the rougher or smoother modelling, as the drapery covers the rising or 
falling contours of the body which it clothes, as well as the movement and 
repose in each figure. Moreover, it will be seen, when any portion of the 
drapery in such pedimental figures from the Parthenon is carefully examined, 
how logically the outlines and intervening spaces of the drapery are affected 
by the rise and fall of the body, and how each fold and each outline of the fold 
is of necessity directed in its course by the changing curves of the body itself. 
This applies, not only to the difference of texture in thicker or thinner material, 
but within this broader difference to the consistent changes according to body 
or movement of each material. Thus, e.g., the longer and flatter horizontal 
curves (corresponding to the slow lapping of waves on a beach) of the thicker 
material covering the rock on which the reclining figure from the Eastern 


1 We shall see that this characteristic of marblework is to some degree also continued in 
the Western Pediment, where this persistency of technique will be accounted for. 
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Pedimentlies, indicate the thicker material covering the couch:-like rock (Plate I, 
Fig. 85), while the more complex and rapidly flowing ripples represented 
by the thin upper garment covering the breasts of the reclining figure and 
flowing downwards in a more perpendicular direction, at first turned by the 
girdle of the centre into a more horizontal direction, correspond more to the 
translucent ripples of a running mountain stream over its clear bed. But it 
will be seen how, by their own weight, the edge of the thinner under-garment 
between the neck and the breasts runs from one shoulder towards the other; 
each change in these minuter folds is logically caused and modified by the 
breasts which the garment covers. Thus, held together at her left shoulder 
in one mass, the upper outline of this drapery runs towards the right shoulder 
until, by its own weight, meeting the line from the right towards the centre, 
the two currents join in a V-shaped curve in the centre at the top of the garment, 
producing a rise and an edge which in a wavy line projects towards the centre 
and ends in a rounded curve. Another subdivision from the left side, inter- 
sected by smaller folds and lines, runs down over the left breast of the figure 
and is lost where again two curved lines over either breast meet in the centre 
in a semi-circular projecting curve. Between this broader subdivision in the 
centre there is an elongated rise which, however, is not conventionally placed 
in a straight line through the centre, but curves towards her right side because 
of the reclining position, until this mass of drapery between the two breasts 
is arrested by the girdle round the centre of the figure and leads to a mass of 
rising curved folds, like the waves of a rushing stream which, impeded in 
their course by projecting stones, rise, as it were, in a revolting mass. Over 
each breast again, from the centre to the edge, accentuating the roundness of 
the breasts—the texture of the draped surface, as well as the forms below it— 
there are curved folds massed on the sides into deeply cut outlines, while on 
either side there are similar intersections of folds which continue the suggestion 
of the rippling rhythm of the thinner mass of drapery. But in every case the 
texture of the drapery and the essential nature of the folding are indicated and 
accentuated by the sharpness of line and the comparative depth of modelling 
of the folds as well as the ridges. 

Not so in the sculptures from the Olympian Pediments. There is hardly 
one sharp line not rounded off at the edge to be found in any part of this 
pediment; though, no doubt, a beginning is here made, negatively, to escape 
from the conventional folding of the archaic period and to make a step towards 
naturalism in the rendering of drapery. The folding of the figure of Zeus in 
the centre of the pediment is less “casual” than in the one from the mantis 
which we have before examined. But even here the effect of the rounded 
grooves and ridges in the centre of the mass below the waist gives a some- 
what mechanical and meaningless appearance, and suggests, particularly by 
the rounded ridges, “the flow of molten lead or putty.”’ So also the severer 
parallel folds in the drapery of Sterope and Hippodameia, reminiscent of 
archaic severity, are completely rounded off at the edges and have none of 
the sharpness of some archaic work, and still less of the Parthenon figures. 
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PLATE II 


Fig. 86. Theseus or Olympos, Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon. 
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If these peculiarities show themselves in the drapery, they also become 
strongly marked and manifest in the treatment of the nude. In many, if not 
in most, cases the anatomy, especially 
of the male figure, is correctly under- 
stood, as we should expect in works of 
that period considering the advance in 
athletic art. Also the difference in the 
anatomy of the body between the com- 
paratively younger male figures and the 
redundant softer forms of the old seer 
are clearly felt and clearly indicated. 
But the muscles and sinews all seem 
to be covered with a layer of soft tissue 
and the same horror acuti obtrudes 
itself in the desire for smoother, softer 
and more rounded surface-forms. This 
is certainly not the case with the nude 
male figures from the Parthenon, such 
as the so-called Theseus (or, as I prefer 
to call him, the Olympos!) from the 
Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon 
(Plate II, Fig. 86). Whoever would 
carefully compare the reclining river- 
god, Alpheios, from this Eastern Pedi- 
ment (Fig. 87), with the Kephissos from 
the Western Pediment (Fig. 88) of the 
Parthenon (with which in outline-com- 
position it has a certain similarity)? will 
at once perceive this characteristic of 
the Olympian sculptures as compared 
with such Phidian art. Not only the 
attitude (though the twisting curve of 
the upper part of the body is given) of 
the Alpheios, but the indication of the 
muscular changes in such attitudes, as 
compared with the Parthenon river- 
god, accentuates the surface-smoothness and absence of texture in the works 
of the Olympian sculptures. The twist of the body in the reclining river-god 
from the Parthenon, the firmness of the muscles of the thighs and the change 

“in these muscles according to the attitude, the indication of the abdominal 
muscles, showing the bony structure of the body below them, are sharply 


Fig. 87. Alpheios, from the Eastern Pediment, Olympia. 


* HAP, Bssay Ve 
2 Cf. ¥.H.S. article, “Local river-gods, etc. and reminiscent types.” See also my article 
on “New Light on Parthenon Sculptures,” Harper’s Monthly Magazine, New York, Jan., 
IQOL, pp. 14 seq. 
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indicated, and still, at the same time, show, by attitude and by modelling, the 
indication of the flowing nature of the personification presented in this youth. 


Fig. 88. Kephissos, Western Pediment, Parthenon. 


When now we turn to a careful examination of the Nike of Paionios 


(Fig. 89), as regards the style and technique 
manifested in this later work, undoubtedly 
by this master, we shall find that, so far 
from discrediting the definite attribution by 
Pausanias of the Eastern Pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus to this artist!,it only confirms 
his statement. The subject of such winged 
Victories seems to have been peculiar to the 
North Grecian pictorial schools, as Aglaphon, 
the father and master of Polygnotos,is reported 
to have been the first to have represented 
Nike with wings?. Moreover, as we have 
maintained above, we might expect that an 
artist who carried off the prize for the orna- 
mental figures above the triangular point and 
at either end of the pediments of a building, 
would have excelled in the rendering of such 
a flying Nike, placed on the top of the tri- 
angular column, as in one of his later works 
he was commissioned to do two to com- 
memorate the victory of the Messenians and 
Naupaktians. It is also well again to bear in 
mind, that a sculptor who was victorious in 
the competition for such gable ornamenta- 
tion, after the outer framework of the gable 
was completed, would also, with some proba- 
1 K. Forster, Rhein. Mus. 1883, pp. 421 seq. 


Fig. 89. Nike of Paionios. 


* Schol. Aristoph. Av.v, p. 573 (ed. Dind.); Overbeck, Die Antiken Schriftquellen, para.315. 
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bility, have been chosen as the sculptor of the pedimental groups placed in 
the triangular tympanum of the pediment itself. But singularly enough it 
was chiefly owing to the discovery of this remarkable Nike, the attribution of 
which to Paionios was warranted beyond all doubt by the inscriptions found 
with it (see Part 11, ch. 1), that scholars and archaeologists at first began to 
doubt the definite statement of Pausanias with regard to the authorship of 
the Eastern Pediment of the temple. For it was felt that the advanced freedom 
in composition and execution of this Nike far excelled those manifested in 
the pedimental compositions, and could therefore not be by the same artist. 
Now, as I have maintained before, it was owing to the careful comparison 
between the pedimental figures and the Nike, as regards style and workman- 
ship, that from the very outset I felt that the attribution of Pausanias was 
fully justified. For, in the first place, it must be emphatically borne in mind 
that, whatever the date of the battle he referred to, the statue of Nike must 
have been fashioned by Paionios circ. 424-420B.c. The building of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia was completed by 456 B.c. There was thus an 
interval of about thirty years between the 
decoration of the Olympian Temple and 
the production of the flying Nike. Now, 
when it is borne in mind what advances 
were made in all forms of sculpture 
during these thirty years, during which 
the Parthenon sculptures were completed 
and perhaps even the reliefs containing 
the beautiful draped Nikes on the 
balustrade of the Temple of Nike Apteros 
(Figs. go and 91), as well as the Friezes 
of the Parthenon, as shown in the Erech- 
theum and other Attic works of the last 
quarter of the fifth century B.c., it is not 
astonishing—in fact it is a necessary con- 
clusion—that the sculptor of the Eastern 
Pediment of the temple at Olympia 
should have produced work such as the 
winged Victory on the triangular column. 
The advance in freedom of composition 
and in the technique of modelling within 
that period is normal, if not necessary. 
On the other hand, whoever com- 
pares the Nike of Paionios with the 
Nikes from the balustrade of the Temple 
of Nike Apteros (the wingless Nik), gsm, Saatinging Ni, fom he 
with regard to the drapery, as well as Rikens 
the indications of the nude female 
figures of the two, and also with the draperies of the Parthenon female figures 
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Fig. 92. Demeter from the Eastern Fig. 93. Drapery of the Nike 
Frieze of the Parthenon. of Paionios. 
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(e.g. the Demeter from the Eastern Frieze, Fig. 92), the Erechtheum Frieze 
and other works, must be struck by a certain fleshy redundancy in the ~ 
nude portions of the Nike of Paionios!, especially from the waist down- 
wards, as well as with a certain superficiality, want of incisiveness and 
rounding-off of edges of the folds—such as are not to be found in the 
Attic works of the Phidian school. In spite of all the advance in freedom and 
in modelling of texture during these thirty years, the style of the Nike is 
still reminiscent of the technique of the Eastern Pediment of Zeus, with 
its surface-redundancies in the modelling of the nude and with its horror 
acutt in the bevelling off of the edges of some of the folds. If, for instance, 
we take the ends of the drapery flapping in the wind on the lower right-hand 
side of the figure (Fig. 93), it will be seen how three-fold grooves are 
successively placed in the hollow of each circular mass of drapery. These 
raised folds are either straight and perpendicular, or are completely rounded 
off on the surface and are thus reminiscent of the characteristic workmanship 
in the drapery of the figures on the pediment. They are flat and rounded off 
as well as monotonous in the surface work. I venture to maintain that, if 
there had been no passages from ancient authors to guide us, and if we had 
presented to us the figures from the Eastern Pediment with their fixed date, 
and then found work of thirty years later, completed during the second half 
of the fifth century B.c., we should a priori expect the same development in 
freedom and style in the two, since they came from the same studio. 

When now we come to the type of heads which have come down to us 
from this Eastern Pediment, we find that they are in no way representative 
of the classical type established about this period in ancient Greece, as we have 
attempted to fix it in its leading characteristics in Part 1, ch. 11. On the other 
hand, they manifest a distinct and, in many ways, successful attempt at 
emancipation from the trammels of archaism, as we also see is the case with 
regard to the treatment of the nude and of drapery. This revolt against the 
conventions of archaism in the treatment of the body and of drapery as well 
as heads gives a distinct and remarkable individuality to the artist of this pedi- 
ment as well as of the metopes of that temple. In some respects this almost 
amounts to an anticipation of “‘realism,”’ which only finds its complete ex- 
pression several centuries later in the evolution of Greek art. The heads of 
Pelops and Oinomaos, together with Sterope (Fig. 94) and Hippodameia 
on either side, as well as that of the old thoughtful mantis, of the river- 
god Cladeos (Fig. 95), and the more fragmentary remains of the heads of 
other youthful figures, all illustrate a growing sense of individuality, though in 
the treatment of the hair, as well as in the protruding, bulging eye-balls, 
the conventional oval of the lids and in other details, they are still 
reminiscent of archaic technique. In judging of these we must consider 
them individually and without restorations. For it is necessary to point 
out that in the pleasing and meritorious publication of the plates by 
Professors Buschor and Hamann?, the portion of the heads which have 


1 Schrader, Phidias, p. 144. eelGOC Cle. 
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been restored—as, for instance, in the central figure of Zeus, in which 
only the upper parts of the face are antique and the lower part and the 


Fig. 94. Heads of Sterope, Pelops and Oinomaos. 


Fig. 95. Cladeos, Eastern Pediment, Olympia. 


beard are restored, as also in the case of all the other heads from this 
pediment—are thoroughly misleading. ‘They are either influenced by other 
ancient types (such as the pointed beard of the bronze archaic head of Zeus 
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from Olympia) (Fig. 96)!, or are distinctly modern in character. We must 


Fig. 96. Bronze Head, Olympia. 


regret that these restorations are not more clearly indicated in the actual 


plates, and we must guard against 
assuming that the heads thus restored 
give an accurate idea of their style in 
sculpture”. Though the heads from 
the Eastern Pediment thus repre- 
sent a bold rendering of a certain 
naturalism, they none of them show 
the development of the distinctly 
classical type. This is not even the 
case in the fragmentary upper part 
of the girl’s head (Fig. 97) when 
freed from modern restorations. 
Now we shall see that, in direct 
contrast to this style, the achievement 
of the Western Pediment presents us 
with the classical type of head in facial 
angle and in features and in their 


Fig. 97. Girl’s Head, Eastern Pediment 
(without restoration). 


1 Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, 1894, vol. vi, Pl. I. 
2 No doubt Professors Buschor and Hamann expected that the careful observer could trace 
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relationship, though it has not as yet the same type as that evolved in the 
Phidian decorations of the Parthenon. 

In any case, the style of sculpture in this Eastern Pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus, so far from suggesting the same artists as those who produced the 
Parthenon sculptures, is illustrative of a contrast rather than similarity in 
every aspect of classical style, and we therefore cannot accept the hypothesis 
put forward by Professor Hans Schrader, that the Olympian sculptors were 
in any way concerned in the conception and execution of the great sculptured 
decorations of the Parthenon. But, furthermore, we shall find, upon closer 
observation and analysis, that these sculptures of the Eastern Pediment differ 
essentially from those of the Western Pediment of the same temple, and 
completely confirm the separate attribution of the two pediments to two 
different artists. 


in their reproductions the parts that had been added by the restorer. But this is not always 
possible. Moreover, such a restoration, with the necessary intrusion of the personal style and 
taste of a modern restorer, often destroys the whole artistic character of the original work and 
is most misleading to the archaeological student. I would emphatically protest against such 
restorations and additions made to the original works themselves, though they might be useful 
if made in casts—provided always that the restorer himself has the genius of adapting himself 
to the individual style of the ancient work. I do not find this manifested in the excellent 
photographic plates of Buschor and Hamann’s publication. I must here add that I have always 
deplored the disfiguring addition of the lower part of the leg (from the knee downwards) in 
the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia. This added portion of the leg seems to me to be inspired 
by—if not directly copied from—the Apollo Belvedere, entirely disfiguring the beautiful 
Praxitelean work as it has come down to us. I sincerely hope that this addition will some day 
be removed from this unique original work of Praxiteles.at Olympia. (I hear later that this 
restoration has been removed from the statue at Olympia; but a representation of it has 
found its way into many publications.) 


CHAPTER III 


ALCAMENES AND THE WESTERN PEDIMENT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF ZEUS 


HE characteristic innovations of style marked by the sculptures of the 

Olympian Temple of Zeus are also in some respects noticeable in the 

Western Pediment. It would indeed be singular and artistically out of 
place if the two pediments of the same building were essentially different in 
character and marked two absolutely distinct schools and styles. Certain 
differences do exist and have been noted by most writers on the subject, 
notably between the Eastern and Western Pediments of the Parthenon!, as 
well as in the Eastern and Western Pediments of the Temple of Aphaia at 
Aegina”. In the case of the Parthenon the subjects chosen and the setting in 
which the different scenes in the life of Athena are placed, call for markedly 
different treatment; but the general style in the individual figures remains 
practically the same. In the case of the Aegina temple there is a noticeable 


Fig. 98. Western Pediment, Olympia. From small restoration. 


difference, not only between the size of the figures in the Eastern and Western 
Pediments, but also in the quality of the modelling of the nude figures: and 
this is so marked, that it has been generally assumed that the two pediments 
were from the hands of two different artists, the one who fashioned the Eastern 
Pediment being of a higher degree of skill than the sculptor of the Western 
Pediment. It has even been suggested that the sculptor of the Eastern Pediment 
was the sculptor Kallon? or Onatas‘, of the School of Aegina, whom Pausanias 
places in the same rank with Phidias, Polycleitos, Praxiteles, and the other great 
masters. But both these pediments manifest, in composition and in execution, 
the harmony and style of the same school. Not so the Eastern and Western 
Pediments of the Temple of Zeus. But we must repeat, that certain similari- 
ties in the general treatment of the marble-work had to be maintained, either 
consciously and deliberately attempted and carried out by Alcamenes, or, on 
the other hand, by the marble-workers at Olympia, who for some years were 
engaged in carrying out the designs of the leading masters at these temples, in 
the metopes and the Eastern Pediment, as well as in the Western Pediment, and 
were also responsible for a certain similarity of execution in the single figures. 
But with these superficial characteristics and similarities between certain 
1 E.A.P., Essays tv and v. 


2 Furtwangler, Das Heiligtum der Aphaia, Munich, 1906. 
3 Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, xlix. 4 Paus. v, xxv, 13 and vItl, xlii, 7. 
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details of modelling and marble work in single figures, the resemblance ends, 
and in all other respects we have contrast rather than likeness. 

So also there is a definite unity of idea and subject in all the sculptured 
decorations of that temple. .It will, moreover, be noted, as a matter of pro- 
nounced significance, that the subjects dealt with in the metopes, in the Eastern 
Pediment, as well as in the Western Pediment, have a direct relationship to 
the cult and to the central importance of this federal centre uniting all the 
Hellenic states and peoples into one great confederation, namely, the 
Games. Now I have, in the past, laid particular emphasis on the fact, 
that the actual games of ancient Greece, which formed so important a part 
of artistic representation in the subjects of athletic art from the earliest to 
the latest times, had their counterpart in literature and in art in the mythical 
types of such contests from the divine and heroic world, and—as mytho- 
logical representations of the actual athletic life of the Greek peoples—were, in 
every period, used as higher illustrations, or as forerunners, of the actual games 
and contests. Frequently, especially in prize-vases, scenes of contests from the 
divine or heroic world and by actual athletes of the day were, in one and the 
same work, coupled together as mythical and contemporary types. This was 
especially the case (no doubt with a certain conscious reference to the 
political events of the day) in the contests of Herakles and Theseus. The 
metopes of the Temple of Zeus? thus illustrate the twelve contests of Herakles 
as the dwéexdeOdos, or conqueror in twelve contests. One of the chief 
contests which is not thus illustrated by the mythological prototype is the 
chariot-race. This, however, forms the subject of the Eastern Pediment of 
Paionios in the preparation for the chariot-race between the Peloponnesian 
hero, Pelops, and Oinomaos, and has, moreover, a distinctly local significance at 
Olympia through the presence of the king of gods, Zeus®, who occupies the centre 
of that group, which includes the other contests in which horses are of central 
interest. But with this mythical prototype of games, in which Herakles and 
Pelops are the chief actors, the figure of Zeus appropriately forming the centre 
of the chief pediment, there no doubt was a somewhat one-sided accentuation 
of the Dorian and Peloponnesian heroes. The Attic hero corresponding to 
Herakles was ‘Theseus, who (as I have suggested elsewhere) was developed in 
literary and artistic tradition on similar lines to Herakles, performing similar 
feats of valour. Moreover, in the metopes of the Theseion at Athens and in 
numberless Attic vases, the contests of Theseus are shown as similar to 
those of Herakles, and, in his struggle with the minotaur, wrestling, boxing 


1 “The Influence of Athletic Games upon Greek Art,’ Proc. Roy. Inst. 1883; E.A.P. 
App. 111; “Pythagoras of Rhegion and the Early Athlete Statues,” ¥.H.S. 1880, 1881; E.A.P. 
App. 1; “The Effective Ideals of Periclean Athens and Pisistratus,” North Amer. Rev. June, 
1913. 

* 'To deal in detail with the metopes would carry us too far and would be out of proportion 
in the general treatment of the subject of this book. We are here concerned only with the two 
pediments and especially with Alcamenes in his relation to the establishment of the classical 
type. 

* Dr A. B. Cook has also drawn my attention to the fact that Zeus should be the central 
figure at Olympia, because the games were originally held to decide who should be local king 
and, as such, play the part of Zeus. See Class. Rev. 1903, XVII, p. 271. 
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and the pancration, are frequently used as illustrations of critical moments in 
these contests. We may say that Herakles dominates in the black-figured 
vases of the sixth century B.c., Theseus in the red-figured vases of the fifth 
century B.c. Moreover, it would naturally be felt in such an international 
centre of the Hellenic confederacy that, with the dominance of Zeus in the 
Eastern Pediment, the god Apollo should dominate the other pediment. 
It thus appears a natural conclusion in the athletic ornamentations of that 
great temple, composed by a leading Attic artist, Alcamenes, that the subject 
of this Western Pediment, giving full scope to numerous scenes and moments 
in the great contests, should be one in which Theseus, the peculiarly Attic 
hero and friend of Peirithoos, should be glorified, the contest, moreover, being 
presided over by Apollo. Thus the chariot-race, illustrated as one of the great 
games in the Eastern Pediment, is supplemented by the centauromachia, in 
which wrestling, boxing and the pancration—neglected in the metopes— 
are adequately represented in the Western Pediment. 

But the unity of subject-matter, binding all the sculptured decorations of 
the great temple together, lies in the mythical types of the athletic contests 
at Olympia. 

With these points of unity and similarity of style, as I have maintained 
above, the likeness between the two pediments ends, and in all other respects 
there is marked difference, if not contrast. 

To begin with the composition (Fig. 99): The Western, or Alcamenes, 
Pediment is, as far as the composition of the whole group is concerned, 
absolutely different in principle as a whole and in the peculiar method of 
execution of the parts, from the Eastern, or Paionios Pediment. In fact, 
as we Shall see, the Alcamenes Pediment manifests a new principle of group 
composition, which appears to have been a remarkable innovation in the pre- 
sentation of groups at that early date in the fifth century B.c., and really in the 
history of Greek art only reaching its climax several centuries later. While 
the Paionios Pediment adheres, more or less, to the principle of grouping 
together in symmetrical inter-relation the single statues composing the whole 
group, the Western Pediment subdivides the several groups consisting of two or 
more figures each, carved out of the same block, and more closely inter-related 
in action one to the other; but all these separate groups in their relation to 
one another are subordinated to the central action. Their relationship to the 
whole and to each other corresponds very much to that of chapters in a 
book or of stanzas or verses in a poem, each separate and complete, but all 
together forming an organic whole. 

The Paionios Pediment thus presents five central figures, each of them 
single statues in self-contained perpendicular action of their own, but placed 
in absolute symmetry beside the central figure of Zeus, flanked by the partici- 
pants in the chariot-race on either side of him. At the feet of the two female 
figures on either side of the centre crouch two separate kneeling figures, while 
two kneeling or reclining figures are again placed on either side of the horses, 
until at either angle we have the reclining figures of the river-gods. This 
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symmetrical and architectural relationship of both pediments of the temple is 
maintained in that in the very centre of the Western, Alcamenes Pediment, 
we have the erect central figure of Apollo, corresponding to the Zeus of the 
Eastern Pediment, standing erect and upright. But, with this concession 
to architectural harmony, the similarity of the two pediments ends. While 
the Zeus stands in self-contained repose, without any indication of action 
or intervention, Apollo, in splendid majesty and dignity, raises his right 
hand over the contestant group in which the female figure is being carried off 
by a centaur, his hand almost reaching the head of the centaur who is reeling 
backwards, while Theseus behind the centaur, swinging his axe, deals the 
death blow. The very contrast of divine self-contained erectness in the 
attitude of the god, with the outstretched arm towards the centaur, is one of 


Fig. 100. 


self-contained power and majesty even in action; while the head, in full face 
towards the spectator in the case of Zeus, is turned, in the case of Apollo, in 
calm, almost contemptuous, power towards the centaur on his right. But here, 
inthis one supreme figure at the centre, the architectural symmetry between the 
two pediments ends and, from this moment on, the scene of the centaur battle 
is divided on either side into larger groups of three figures from one block, 
followed by two figures on either side, and these again followed by three 
further figures, again closely knitted together, until at either angle we have 
two successive reclining female figures closely linked together, corresponding 
in attitude to the single river-gods at either angle of the Eastern Pediment. 
Now, the linear outline of these two pediments (Fig. 100) can be best appre- 
ciated by the diagrams showing the separate units like single statues, in the one, 
and the interacting groups, each illustrating a complete scene from the whole 
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drama in the other. In.the one case, there are a series of perpendicular lines, 
in the other a continuous pattern of wave-like circular ornamentation, tending 
in its continuous course towards the centre, where the rolling waves are 
arrested by the massive and commanding perpendicular lines of the central 
divinity, Apollo, with outstretched arm (PI. III, Fig. 101). The only break in 
the series of perpendicular separate lines in the Paionios Pediment is produced 
by the horizontal lines of the horses of the chariots on either side of the central 
group. Such horses overlap each other in the upper parts, and their bodies 
were at an early date introduced into representations of chariots in reliefs and 
especially in vase-paintings, even in earlier black-figured vases! (see Fig. 80 on 
p. 107). The monotony of perpendicular lines is thus counteracted by strong 
horizontal lines in the horses of the chariot. The same intersection of a hori- 
zontal line occurs in the metopes of the temple, notably in Herakles with the 
bull in the Louvre Museum, in the Herakles and the Nemean lion at Olympia, 
etc. The Eastern Pedi- 
ment, as well as the me- 
topes, thus gives figures 
and action in two di- 
mensions. ‘The horses 
themselves, especially the 
heads (Fig. 102), are not 
even as well drawn and 
modelled as are those of 
the black-figured vasest. 
But when we recall 
the feats of Attic sculp- 
ture in the rendering 
of animals by Myron, 
and especially the horses 
of Kalamis, so highly Fig. 102. Horses from Eastern Pediment. 
praised? in the Attic art 

of the early transitional period, we cannot consider the work of Paionios on 
the same level of excellence in this respect as that of the Attic artists of circ. 
460/450 B.C. nor as that to be found in the Western Pediment of Alcamenes. 
Still less will it bear comparison with the horses from the Parthenon Pedi- 
ment (which have been, and will always be, model-types for the rendering of 
that noble animal) (Fig. 103). No amount of ingenuity as shown by Hans 


1 In the black-figured vase, Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, p. 74, Figs. 279-280, there is no doubt 
an anticipation of frontal foreshortening in the horses, however awkward this may be. 
In Fig. 279 the central horse is shown hind-quarters foremost, but in the turn of the head 
forward, the foreshortening is awkward. The movement of the horses in Fig. 280 is much 
freer and more perfect, but, as regards the bodies and legs, the drawing is still lateral and the 
foreshortening only applies to the forward turn of the head of the two horses in the centre. It 
is not improbable that this black-figured vase is of a comparatively late date and shows the 
archaizing tendency of the painters. 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, Ixxi: “Ipse Calamis et alias quadigas bigasque fecit, equis semper 
sine aemulo expressis.”’ 


PLATE III 


Fig. ror. Apollo on the Western Pediment. 
(From Lechat, Sculpture Grecque, P|. XVII.) 
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Schrader will ever convince us that the same sculptor from the north of 


Greece, however much he may 
have learnt from the develop- 
ment of Attic art, in the twenty 
years from the Olympia to the 
Parthenon Pediment, could have 
been the creator of most of the 
sculptured decorations of the 
Parthenon. 
But here again we find an 
innovation introduced by Alca- 
_menes in this Western Pediment 
(to my mind for the first time in 
the history of Greek art), in that 
three dimensions are introduced 
into sculptured scenes. Whether 
this was due to innovations 


made by the great painter Polygnotos in his famous wall-paintings at Athens, 


Delphi and _ elsewhere, to 
whom, no doubt, the Greek 
vase-painters, and perhaps the 
sculptors as well, owed much 
of their advance to greater 
freedom and naturalism, I 
do not venture to determine?. 
In any case, the great North 
Grecian painter was for a con- 
siderable period domiciled in 
Athens, where the celebrated 
Attic painters Mikon and 
Panainos (brother or cousin 
of Phidias) co-operated with 
Polygnotosin some of the great 
wall-paintings, one of which, 
by Mikon?, presented the same 
scene of a centauromachia as 
that chosen by Alcamenes. 
The fact remains, however, 
that the presentation of these 
groups of struggling centaurs 
with lapiths in the pediment 
by Alcamenes is the first 


1 In the famous Krater from Orvieto the purely profile view of horses is avoided and no 


single figure is completely in profile. 
a Pause Vs XVil, 20 


Fig. 103. Horse’s Head from Eastern Pediment of 


the Parthenon. 


Fig. 106. Western Pediment, Olympia. 
One block of Marble. 
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instance in which. three dimensional drawing is shown, in that some of 
the horse-bodies of centaurs are presented in foreshortening (Pl. IV, 


Fig. 107. Western Pediment, Olympia. One Block of Marble. 


Fig. 104), the hindquarters of the horse being turned towards the back of 
the pediment, with corresponding modifications in drawing and modelling 


Fig. 108. Western Pediment, Olympia. One Block of Marble. 


to indicate depth, as well as perpendicular and horizontal attitudes and actions. 
The only other instance from a vase-painting representing the same scene of 
a centauromachia at the wedding of Peirithoos (in which, moreover, Theseus 
is advancing swinging an axe in an almost identical rendering as in the Alca- 


PLATE IV 


Fig. 105. Volut-krater in New York. 


PLATE V 


Fig. 109. Argonaut or Niobe Vase, front scene. 
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Fig. 110, Argonaut or Niobe Vase, reverse scene. 
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menes Pediment) is that of a volut-krater in New York!(PI.IV, Fig.105). Inthe 
vase-painting on the neck of this krater it will be seen that the centaur attacked 
by Theseus presents himself to the spectator stern forward, his body twisting 
round in direct foreshortening. It has even been suggested that the vase- 
painting was copied from the pediment of Alcamenes; but, whether this be 
so or whether both Alcamenes and the vase-painter copied from, or were 
influenced by, some famous wall-painting at Athens, such as that of Mikon, 
it is needless to determine here. The date of the vase-painting is either the 
same as that of the pedimental group or may even be later. But, in any case, 
Alcamenes appears to be the first to have introduced such foreshortening into 
a sculptured group and certainly carried on the artistic tradition of the Attic 
school. Furthermore, it would appear that Alcamenes was directly influenced 
by a pictorial composition such as must have been before him in the great 
works of painting executed at that time at Athens, and showing peculiar charm 
in the drawing of outlines, which is a feature of the Attic works by Athenian 
vase-painters, of which so many have come down to us. 

This influence and this preference on his part show themselves also (a point 
which will become still more manifest as we proceed) in the frequency with 
which he shows and singles out the profile view of the head in so many of the 
extant heads from this Western Pediment. He appears to have delighted in 
the rendering of the facial outline in profile or three-quarter view. While 
thus in the Paionios Pediment there is a preference for the frontal view, the 
figures of Alcamenes, wherever it is possible, avoid the frontal view in the 
rendering of the head and the face. 

When now we come to the single figures in the two pediments we find 
that, as has been said before, although a certain similarity in the marble 
surface-work has been maintained, these figures, both in the nude and draped, 
differ markedly from those of the Eastern Pediment. The nude male figures 
are those of the athletic youths in action, which we met with in the numerous 
Attic vases and works of sculpture of the period preceding, and contemporary 
with, the building of the Olympian Temple. The vases of which the Argonaut 
or Niobe? (PI. V, Figs. 109 and 110) and Achilles* (Fig. 111) painters form the 
centre are subsequent to the year 480 B.c., down to 460 or 450 B.C. These, as 
well as other Attic vases of the same period, furnish important evidence of the 
Attic style prevailing at the time when the Western Pediment was produced 
by Alcamenes. I therefore refer the reader to Fig. 50 (p. 51), an Attic krater 
(F.-R. Pl. VII), and add a Berlin Fragment (Fig. 112—Schrader, Phidias, 


1 Pfuhl, op. cit. 11, p. 641, para. 695, also 11, p. 535, para. 575; Korte, Arch. Fahrb. 1916, 
p. 279; Beazley, p. 184; Furt.-Reich. 11, p. 52. Note the Theseus swinging the axe which 
corresponds to the Theseus on the Berlin fragment (see below). Cf. Pfuhl, op. czt. 1, p. 112, 
Fig. 374 (Kleophrades). 

2 See P. Girard, Mon. del’ Assoc. des Etudes Gr. 1895, pp. 11-25 (C. V. Louvre, (2), 111, id, 
nos. 1-4); J. Six, ¥.H.S. xxxix (1919), pp. 130; Furtw.-Reich. Pl. CVIII, pp. 250 seq. For 
the literature on this important vase see Hoppin, Handb. Att. R.-F. Vases, 11, 34, pp. 242-3. 

3 This outline drawing is taken from my early articles (1880 and 1881) on Pythagoras 
of Rhegion, etc., ¥.H.S. 1. A full list of this important vase-painter will be found in 
Prof. Beazley’s article, 7.H.S. xxxiv (1914), pp. 179 seq. 
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Fig. 112. Berlin Fragment (Schrader, Phidias, Fig. 151). 
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p. 171, Fig. 151), the latter well illustrating the style and action of a figure 
in the pediment. Whether these again were influenced by the great wall- 
paintings executed by Attic painters under the leadership of Polygnotos at 
Athens, is immaterial to the main fact that an Attic artist would naturally 
have been strongly influenced by the prevailing style in painting at Athens, 
upon which he in turn may have reacted. 

Now, there is advance in freedom in general modelling, in attitudes, and 
in articulation in the case of these nude male figures, and again these are in 
contrast with the greater softness in the rendering of the nude in the female 
figures where these are not covered by drapery. But both are in contrast with 
the coarser rendering of the centaurs and, in one word, indicate and accentuate 
the beauty of form by such contrast. There is nowhere to be found—even in 
the older women at either angle—that realism in the rendering of the human 
form such as we find in the body of the seated older mantis from the Eastern 
Pediment. It is true that, as before indicated, in both pediments we do not 
attain to the firm naturalism in the modelling of the nude which we find in 
the pedimental figures from the Parthenon. 
But in this Olympian Pediment we have 
a more manifest striving for grace and 
beauty, which are the leading character- 
istics of Attic art in that period. 

As regards the proportions of the nude 
male figure, we are furnished with a com- 
paratively perfect specimen in the central 
figure of Apollo, standing erect in the 
centre of the pediment. The whole figure 
is thus extant with the exception of the 
portion of the leg below the calf down to 
the foot. It will be seen that, no doubt, 
the sculptor wished to accentuate the erect 
position and the serene majesty of the god, 
by almost a touch of stiffness. A marked 
feature is, in the first place, the promi- 
nence, almost squareness, of the shoulders 
and the comparative height of the figure 
as a whole (Fig. 113). This height, 
amounting to slimness, is accentuated, if 
not exaggerated, by the comparatively 

reater length of the lower part of the Fig.113. Apollo, from a cast, Museum 
ie from ie knee pee to the Bie Cacolody, Ceespalee: 
foot. In the miniature restoration and reproduction of the whole pediment 
(Fig. 98) this slimness and the exaggerated length of the lower part of the 
leg become manifest. It is much to be regretted that I am not able to give a 
photographic view of this figure as it stood high up on the pediment, for 
comparison with some of the figures on the Parthenon Pediment. But, by 
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computing the space between the fracture of the left leg and the foot, we get 
the following measurements: from the foot to the middle of the knee, 0-89 m., 
compared with the distance from the middle of the knee to the hip joint, 
0-718 m. Now, it is worthy of note that the length of the lower part of the 
leg is great compared with the length of the thigh, and that this length be- 
comes exaggerated when the figure is seen from below, especially when it is 
seen in its high position on the pediment. The 
only extant erect figure from the Parthenon 
Pediment is the so-called Iris from the Eastern 
Pediment (Fig. 114). The comparative length 
from foot-to the middle of knee (0-485 m.), 
and from that point to the hip joint (0-405 m.), 
shows a reversal of proportions, in that the 
lower is designedly made shorter compared 
with the higher or upper portions’. Now, it 
has been noted that Phidias, the designer of 
the Parthenon sculptures, carefully considered 
the optical laws which modified the appear- 
ance of work when seen at different heights 
or under different visual conditions (the latter, 
é.g., in the case of the relief in the frieze?). 
The passage in Tzetzes® tells the story that, 
in a contest for the production of an Athena 
to be placed on a higher pillar, the prize was Fig. 114. Iris, from Eastern 
first given to Alcamenes, when the statues PEE BO, 
were seen below; but that, when they were placed on the high pillars 
above the eye-line, the decision was reversed. He further tells us4 that 
“‘Alcamenes, the bronze worker, was by nationality an islander, and was 
a contemporary of Phidias and quarrelled with him; as a result of which 
Phidias even had a narrow escape from death. Alcamenes modelled beautiful 
statues, though he was unskilled in optics or geometry.’’ In the previous 
passage®, however, we learn that “the presentation of the Virgin goddess by 
Alcamenes was slight and womanly, but Phidias, employing optics and geome- 
try, and knowing that things seen at a height appear smaller, made his statue 
with the lips open, with its nostrils spread wide, and everything else propor- 
tionate to the heights of the columns.” History related by Tzetzes confirms 
the account of a competition or rivalry at some period in the lives of the 
two great artists Phidias and Alcamenes, as it also confirms two more or less 
distinct styles and artistic characteristics peculiar to both of them. 


1 There is unfortunately no perfectly erect figure in the Parthenon to enable us to compare 
the length of the lower leg from ankle to knee with that of the Apollo of the Olympian Pedi- 
ment, and we are therefore confined to comparing the measurements in the case of the advancing 
Iris. The lower part of her leg, being bent forward towards the horizontal, would thus not 
necessitate the greater curtailment of its height. But even so, the lower part of the leg in the 
Iris is only } longer than the upper portion, whereas in the Apollo of Olympia, it is } longer. 

2 See E.A.P. pp. 201-206; Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 204. i; 

3 Chil. vil, 353. * Chil. vii1, 340. > Chil. vit, 353. 
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These passages, in view of the uncritical character of the author Tzetzes, 
as shown by Richard Forster!, have not been taken seriously by some 
archaeologists. No doubt, Professor Férster has succeeded in showing that 
Tzetzes misunderstood some of the passages of the ancient authority from 
whom he drew his information, and that he sometimes contradicts himself and 
allows his imagination to carry him away; but it still remains true, that he 
had the writings of many ancient authorities at his service and, at times, was 
not without critical acumen, and that the facts relating to perspective in 
sculpture, and the application of laws of geometry and optics were com- 
monly known and referred to in ancient authors and were not created by his 
own imagination. Among the great and accurate contemporary writers of 
antiquity we find that Plato® makes a stranger argue with Theaetetus con- 
cerning the arts of sculpture and painting, which reproduce objects that actually 

_ exist (efkaotixy Téxvn), that ‘this art especially consists in this, that the artist 
produces in his work the proportions of the actual object according to length, 
width and depth, and that, in addition to this, he gives to each object its 
proper colour, and thus likeness or similarity are produced.” Theaetetus then 
objects: “But why do not all artists who imitate not attempt to do this?” 
Whereupon the stranger continues: ‘‘ No, not all those who work on a large 
scale in sculpture or painting. For if they wish to render the true and har- 
monious proportion of the object, you must know yourself that the upper 
part would appear smaller than reality, the lower larger, because the former is 
seen from a greater distance, the latter nearer to the eye.” 

Now, we have ourselves evidence in extant monuments, especially in the 
case of the Parthenon, how carefully and with what accurate study and 
knowledge these optical laws were considered and that this theoretical know- 
ledge (copia) was possessed by Phidias. The entasis (or delicate swelling 
within the tapering of the columns), as well as the curvature in the line of 
the stylobate of the Parthenon, have long since been recognised as having 
been consciously elaborated and based upon complicated optical laws by the 
ancient architects. We have evidence that these were considered and put 
into execution in the works of Phidias. In fact, it would be practically 
impossible to have produced the great gold and ivory statues of the Athena 
Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus, the one over thirty, the other over forty 
feet in height, with all the figured decorations in different dimensions, without 
the most careful application of optical and mechanical laws. To give a rough, 
though striking, example and illustration here, I would but take a small 
bronze statuette of an athlete or Herakles from the Bronze Cabinet of 
Munich and show it in a rough sketch on the eye-line, when it will appear to 
the spectator that the figure itself, and particularly the legs (especially the lower 
portion), are thick-set and comparatively short and “‘dumpy.” But when we 
turn to the second view, in which the statuette has been raised to some 


1 “ Alkamenes und die Giebelcompositionen des Zeustempels in Olympia. Die kunst- 
geschichtlichen Angaben des Ioannes Tzetzes und des Suidas,” in Rhein. Mus. June, 1883. 
2 The Sophist, pp. 235-6. 
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height, it will be seen that greater general slimness is attained, that the torso and 
upper part of the body appear short compared with the length of the legs, and 
that the lower part of the legs receive their proper slimness and proportion com- 
pared with the upper part, which was not the case when seen on the eye-line?. 

We have, therefore, every reason to credit the record transmitted by 
Tzetzes as marking a characteristic difference between Phidias and Alcamenes, 
and we can also understand how, of the two sculptors, Alcamenes, if he did not 
become a direct pupil of Phidias after he had produced works of note himself, 
at all events learnt much from the greatest of Greek artists, especially with 
regard to the construction of larger temple statues of gold and ivory. 

I may here also remark that a century later the consideration of optical 
illusion in its application to sculpture was carried still further, and that 
Lysippos prided himself upon his modifying the proportions of the human 
figure (in his own canon of proportions) as compared with the “‘ancients” 
(Polycleitos and his canon) in that he made the heads smaller than these, “the 
bodies slimmer and drier, so that the height of the figures should appear 
greater.” He sums up the advance thus made by him by saying that “they 
(the ancients) made men as they were, he as they appeared to be.”? This 
statement of Lysippos as reported by Pliny is entirely borne out when we 
actually compare the extant replica of the Lysippean Apoxyomenos, with his 
slimmer elongated legs and his smaller rounded ball-like head (Pl. VI, 
Fig. 115), with the replicas of the Doryphoros of Polycleitos, with his larger 
square head and the thicker proportions of the body and legs (Pl. VII, 
Fig. 116). 

Now the proportions of the human body (its athletic development on the 
part of the male figure as well as its slim, softer and rounder treatment on the 
part of the female figure) as also the facial angle of the head and the profile 
treatment of the eye in the Western Pediment of Olympia are those which 
we find in the contemporary Attic ‘sculpture and vase-painting, and they 
differ markedly from the Argive-Attic type as manifested in the Parthenon 
and in the works attributed to Phidias. But both nevertheless show that 
Attic grace and beauty of form which followed the archaic and transitional 
periods in Greek art. 

When we come to the drapery, there is again that general similarity of 
surface-work in the marble in both these pediments, as contrasted with the 
Parthenon. But, as has been forcibly shown by Professor Hans Schrader’, 
the drapery of the Western Pediment marks a distinct advance over that of 
the Eastern Pediment, especially in the pliant clinging to the body and in the 
way in which the figure which the drapery covers is indicated by the folding. 


1 Though for years I used a cast of this bronze statuette for illustration of this definite 
optical fact in my lectures to the students at Cambridge, when, holding the statue at two 
different altitudes the point was clearly demonstrated ad oculos, I have found it impossible 
to reproduce the same appearances by means of the photographic camera and must therefore 
omit rough sketches. 

* “Volgoque dicebat ab illis factos quales essent homines, a se quales viderentur esse.’’ 
Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, lxv. 

3 Phidias, pp. 106, 127. 


PLATE VI 


Fig. 115. Apoxyomenos, marble copy of bronze typical athlete statue 
by Lysippos. 


PLATE VII 


Fig. 116. Doryphoros of Polycleitos. 
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These folds are at once more elaborate and, at the same time, more subjected 
to general system than is the case with the figures in the Eastern Pediment; 
while nowhere can the casual and unmeaning accentuation of line and folds, 
to which attention has been drawn in the previous chapter, be found. 

Above all, however, the innovations introduced by the Attic artist 
Alcamenes into this Western Pediment, as contrasted with the work of 
Paionios, are to be noted in the striving for line and form in the treatment 
of the head which, as we have previously seen (Part 1, ch. 11), led to the 
production of the classical type. 

As we have shown at the end of Part 11, ch. 11, the first full repre- 
sentation of the classical type in sculpture, in which, in outline and in 
proportion of features, the drawing of the eye in profile, the rendering 
of normality in the human head, as well as grace of outline of individual 
features and of proportion in the whole, are attained, is to be found, 
not in the Eastern Pediment of the Olympian Temple, but in this Western 
Pediment of Alcamenes. The pronounced and somewhat grotesque tri- 
angular facial angle of the early archaic and later transitional periods 
in sculpture, as well as in vase-painting, had at that time been super- 
seded by that purely classical type of head in which outline and proportion 
were thus established in grace of form, though there is stillaslight reminiscence 
of this earlier Attic type, prevailing for a considerable period—if not for some 
centuries—in Attic art, which was shown merely in a certain length of nose 
and in a slight slant upwards from the forehead to the crown of the head. This 
classical type of Attic art we distinguished from that established by the 
Phidian school. In the latter the square outline of the whole head with 
shortened nose and a more perpendicular line from forehead to chin, corre- 
sponding to the horizontal line from the top of the forehead to the crown, is 
found in its most pronounced form in the Quadrata Signa of Polycleitos and, 
no doubt, of his master, Ageladas, through whom, in his Attic pupil, Phidias, 
the infusion of this Argive characteristic formed the peculiarly Attic facial 
type as we find it in the sculptures of the Parthenon (see Illustration, p. 43, 
Part 1, ch. v, Fig. 43) and in the vases of the Midias master in Atticat. This 
type differs from, yet runs side by side with, the other Attic type represented 
by the works of Alcamenes and dominant in the Attic vases produced under 
the influence of Polygnotos and his Athenian fellow-painters. At the same 
time we must also note the important fact that, in the profile treatment of 
the eye, the heads from the Western Pediment, though not yet attaining the 
perfection of those from the Parthenon, have established the true relation- 
ships between the eyelids and the eyeball—while in the Eastern Pediment 
this is not yet the case. Even the eyes of the river-god Cladeos (Fig. 95, 
p- 118) still show reminiscences of the archaic protuberance of the ball which 
is marked in the heads from the Aegina Pediment. ‘The Western Pediment 
thus, in this respect, also marks the establishment of the Classical Type. 

Now, this classical type of head in Attic sculpture is illustrated to us by 


1 See Georges Nicole, Meidias, Genéve, 1908. 


Fig. 118. Head of Theseus, Western Pediment, Olympia (Buschor-Hamann). 
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several of the extant heads from this Western Pediment of Alcamenes. Again 
we must emphasise the fact that the sculptor had a marked preference for the 
profile view of heads, which brought out to the full the characteristics of this 
Attic type. Noticeably we have this outline presented to us in the head of 
Apollo in the centre (see Fig. 117), as well as, on a smaller scale, in the head 
of Theseus (Fig. 118) swinging the axe, at the back of the centaur, nearest to 
Apollo on the right-hand of the god. 

It is interesting and most important to note the development of this type 


Fig. 119. ‘‘ Blond Youth,” Athens. 


‘ 


of head in its evolution from Attic art of the transition period onwards. 
Immediately preceding, though related in style to, these heads is the head of the 
so-called ‘‘ Blond Youth” found on the Acropolis of Athens, still manifesting 
traces of colour in the eye and hair (Fig. 119). Then follow the heads of 
Apollo and Theseus from the pediment (see above) with the corresponding 
head in vase-painting by the Achilles vase-painter, here enlarged (Fig. 120)?. 
Then again (though possibly of slightly earlier date) we have the marble 
relief of a victor in the games (with a markedly long nose) from the National 
Museum of Athens (Fig. 121). And finally, we have the small marble head 


1 This enlargement of the head of Achilles on the vase was made for Mr Penoyre and 
kindly lent to me. 


Fig. 120. 


Fig. 121. Relief of Victor, Athens. 
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of a boy in the Ny Carlsberg Museum of Copenhagen (Fig. 122)! which 
shows a later development of the same type, though the restored lower portion 
of the nose has been shortened at the tip, and also has not maintained the 
more slanting direction. 

The head of Theseus, on a smaller scale, with the hair in masses in the 
front, top and back (the details of which were, no doubt, added in colour), 
though that of a male youth, reproduces in a marked degree the perfect 
classical type in Attic art, manifested by the youthful heads of the other 
Lapith Women from this pediment (Fig. 123). At least two of these heads 
give, in comparatively perfect preservation, this peculiar classical type of the 
second quarter of the fifth century B.c. as we have described it in Part 1, ch. 11. 


a b 


Fig. 122. Two views of small marble head, Copenhagen. 


The outline of the face from the top of the forehead to the chin, including the 
line of the nose, is not that of the marked perpendicular line which we notice 
in the Argive Attic later.type, while the line from forehead to the top of the 
head is given somewhat slightly slanting. The nose is comparatively long, 
but, in outline and in proportion, Attic grace and beauty of form are indicated 
and maintained. 

When we leave the more youthful female heads, we advance to the more 


1 First published by Furtwangler, Athenische Mitteilungen, v (1880), p. 40, No. 1; Archdo- 
logische Studien, Heinrich Brunn dargebracht (Berlin, 1893), pp. 88-91 (PI. III), and in 
Meisterwerke, p. 543, No. 2, and zbid. p. 679, No. 3. Figures in Friederichs-Wolters, no. 1304. 
Is described by Arndt, La Glyptothéque de Ny Carlsberg, p. 102 (Pl. 64) and in the catalogue 
published in Danish by the late Carl Jacobsen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek (Copenhagen, 1907), 
p- 67,n.177. Heubach, Das Kind in der griechischen Kunst (Wiesbaden, 1903), pp. 41 and 57. 
Professor Harald Ingholt of that Museum has kindly informed me that, as I surmised, the 
nose has been restored from slightly below the root on a line with the middle of the iris down 
to the tips, at which latter end it has clearly been somewhat shortened and drawn in. 


Fig. 124. Maturer Woman’s Head, Western Pediment, Olympia. 
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mature features of one of the women (Fig. 124), from the left angle of the pedi- 
ment, in which, in contradistinction to the Lapith Maiden, the same slanting 
outline of the longer nose from the forehead to the top of the head manifests 
itself in a striking manner. At last we come to the aged female figures at either 
angle (Fig. 125), in which, naturally, more advanced age is indicated by 
furrows and wrinkles in the faces. These again, though avoiding the smooth 
cheeks (/eves genas) of youth, show the same type maintained in the older 
woman crouching in front of the woman in Fig. 124 at the left angle of the 
pediment, as well as in the more fragmentary head of the older woman from 
the right angle. It is also important to note that, as in some of the centaur 
heads passion and suffering are depicted, so, in the older women, pathos and 
anxiety are shown. 


Fig. 125. Heads of Old Women at Angle of Western Pediment. 


I must here dwell on the fact that three of these figures, two from the left 
and one from the right angle, are of Pentelic marble, together with the arm 
of the fourth and last figure at the extreme right (Figs. 126 and 127): while all 
the other figures and sculptured ornaments are of Parian marble. It has been 
held by practically all authorities, that the whole, or portions, of these three 
figures was due to restorations or repairs necessitated, according to Treu! and 
others, at a considerably later period than the erection of the temple and its 
decorations in the second quarter of the fifth century B.c. But Professor Hans 
Schrader? believes that these restorations were effected by Alcamenes in the 
middle of the fifth century and before the year 438 B.c. He also notes certain 
qualities in modelling, especially of the drapery and of the nude arm of one 
of the figures, which he believes distinguish them from the other works of 

1 Treu, Dérpfeld, Graf and others show that some repairs must have been made in later 


Greek or earlier times, others in later Roman. See Schrader, pp. 124, 125. 
2 Schrader, pp. 106 seq. 
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the pediments. These facts not only seem to him to strengthen his hypothesis 
that the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon was the work of Alcamenes, but 
also to support a new ingenious theory of his own. According to him the 
guide of Olympia, who led Pausanias to make his definite attribution, based his 
opinion upon the tradition that the whole of the pediment was the work of the 
Attic artist Alcamenes, because the three figures in Pentelic marble were 
undoubtedly his work, whereas the rest of the pediment was designed by 
the same sculptor, Paionios, who was responsible for the Eastern Pediment. 
Ingenious as this theory undoubtedly is, I cannot in any way accept it. I 


Fig. 126. Left Angle of the Western Pediment, Olympia. 


Fig. 127. Right Angle of the Western Pediment, Olympia. 


have already maintained emphatically that, in every respect, there is a marked 
contrast between the Parthenon sculptures and those of Olympia. Beyond 
that, however, there is no such difference to be noted in the fourth 
figure at the right wing of the Western Pediment of Olympia of Parian 
marble, which is of the same artistic character as the other three. Neither 
can we note any such difference (though advancing beyond the Eastern 
Pediment) between the drapery of the nude Lapith Women of that same 
pediment and the figures at the angles; nor in the treatment of the nude in 
them. Finally, the facial angle and the treatment of the heads on the Western 
Pediment, which distinguish it so markedly from that of the Eastern 
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Pediment, is the same in the advanced female and male figures from that 
same pediment. It is inconceivable that the designer of this whole pediment 
should not be one and the same artist and, even if the official view is correct 
that these repairs were made at a later date, the repairer evidently did his best 
to maintain the same character and modelling of the figures which he found in 
the whole original design, when he repaired three of them!. 

There is a strong contrast, no doubt, between a certain grotesque realism 
in the centaur heads and the Lapith heads, male and female, in this pediment. 
But we have before seen (see Part 1, ch. v), in dealing especially with Attic 
vases, how in the Dionysiac cycle and in the rendering of such beings as 
centaurs, fauns, satyrs, etc., realism, sometimes amounting to grotesqueness, 
is again. in contrast with the Attic type, corresponding in every respect to that 
of the Lapith Women in this Western Pediment. The same more realistic or 
grotesque character is also to be noticed in some of the metopes containing 
centaurs of the Parthenon (see Part 1, Fig. 45). 

In conclusion, we are thus bound to hold that the Western Pediment of 
Olympia, in all its leading features, in general composition, and in the treat- 
ment of the single figures, has an individual character of its own, which is 
contrasted with that of the Eastern Pediment and marks a distinct advance 
in composition and execution, especially in the establishment of the classical 
type. Moreover, the general character of this art and the gradual evolution 
of this classical type in that very period is familiar to us in Attic sculpture and 
in Attic painting, especially as illustrated by Attic vase-painting. 

A careful and unbiased study of the two pediments in composition and 

“in style as manifested in the single figures, has thus of itself borne out and 
justified the distinctive attribution of the two pediments to two different 
sculptors by Pausanias, and has also justified the statement made at the be- 
ginning of this book (Part 1, ch. v), that the advance made from the Eastern 
to the Western Pediments of Olympia marks “‘the watershed in the establish- 
ment of the classical type in Greek art.” : 

Further, a study of the extant monuments themselves thus confirms 
what we have maintained regarding the credibility of Pausanias concerning 
questions of fact, and verifies the direct statement of Pausanias when he 
attributes the Eastern Pediment to Paionios and the Western to Alcamenes. 

Finally, we must remember that the general evidence in ancient literature 
establishes for us the traditional practice in ancient Greece that, unless we 
have express statements to the contrary, the sculptured decorations of a temple 
or public building were by the leading artist of the dominant school in the 
country or locality, especially when that same artist was the sculptor of the 
cult-statue within that temple. This is notably the case in the Temples of 
Aegina, in the Parthenon, and in the Temple of Hera at Argos. 

1 [ may here add that it is not impossible that the Western pedimental group was not 
complete in 456, when the whole building was practically finished, as was also the case 
with the Parthenon. It is thus possible that, about the time that Phidias was engaged 


on the gold and ivory statue of Zeus, Alcamenes may have finished his work in Pentelic 
marble. 
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Moreover, as regards the Parthenon, the case is made still more emphatic, 
in that we know that the activity of Phidias extended beyond his mere practice 
of sculpture, and that he was, as is definitely stated, the adviser of Pericles in 
matters of art and held a position similar to that of a Minister of Public Works. 
From the personal and artistic character of Phidias in the Periclean age and 
from the nature of his great gold and ivory statues, which were not only 
colossal compositions of one figure, but combined in their sculpture and 
even in pictorial decoration numerous compositions in the round as well as 
in high and low relief, most of them of heroic dimensions—so that, in fact, 
one such single statue was itself a repository or museum of art—we must 
conclude that it is inconceivable that the sculptor Phidias should not 
have designed the sculptured decorations of the Parthenon, such work 
being carried out by his assistants, who were all imbued with the leading 
style of Phidian art. The sculptures of the Parthenon will ever remain the 
only adequate representatives in the department of sculptured decoration 
of the style of Phidias. 

The same applies to the Argive Temple of Hera, in which Polycleitos 
created the gold and ivory statue of that goddess. As Phidias collaborated 
with Ictinos, the architect of the Parthenon, so did Polycleitos with Eupole- 
mos in the case of the Argive Heraeum. Argos in the generation before 
Polycleitos had been one of the most important centres in the art of sculpture 
and had established the Polycleitan style, distinctive characteristics of which 
have been conveyed to us by ancient authors. In the all too scanty sculptured 
remains from this temple! we have, however, fully conveyed to us the charac- 
teristics of the Argive style, both in the careful treatment of the nude and, 
especially, in the square outline of the facial angle, the comparative shortness 
of the nose, and the smallness of the mouth with somewhat pouting lips. See 
Fig. 43, Part 1, ch. v, p. 43, on which the marble head of Hera from that 
temple, together with the smaller head from one of the metopes, are placed 
side by side with the Doryphoros of Polycleitos and the Theseus (or Olym- 
pos) from the Parthenon. Though this smaller head from the metopes shows 
the marble technique in contradistinction to the bronze technique of the 
single athlete statue of the Doryphoros, it clearly manifests the same Poly- 
cleitan type. To cast any doubt on these sculptured remains from the Argive 
Heraeum, as illustrating fully the Polycleitan style of the Doryphoros and 
Diadumenos, argues the want of careful study and appreciation of style, as 
well as incapacity to weigh evidence (see Appendix 11). 

It is thus always to be assumed that the sculptured decorations of such 
buildings manifest the art of the leading sculptors of the temple statue, unless 
we have definite statements to the contrary. 

Now there are instances in which some sculptors, unless identified with 
the locality or the temple statue, are definitely mentioned by ancient authori- 
ties as having produced pediments or other sculptured decorations on buildings. 
The same kind of statement as is made by Pausanias with reference to the 


1 See Waldstein, etc., Avgive Heraeum, 1, pp. 139 seq. 
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different sculptors of the Olympian Pediments, is given by Pliny (N.H. xxxv1, 
xxx), when he tells us that the sculptured decorations of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus were by Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheos and Leochares, and that, 
as in the similar case of the two Olympian Pediments, Scopas did the 
Eastern, Bryaxis the Northern, Timotheos the Southern and Leochares the 
Western portions. Pliny also informs us (N.H. xxxvi, 95) that one of the 
sculptured columns of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus was by Scopas. 
Thus Praxias?, the pupil of the Attic artist Kalamis, is especially mentioned 
as the sculptor of one of the pediments of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi?. 
That work, moreover, was not completed before the death of Praxias 
and was carried on by Androsthenes, a pupil of Eucadmos. I cannot here 
enter into the very complicated questions of the sculptured decoration of 
that temple and its extant remains, and especially the date of the original 
structure in the time of the Alemyonidae and of the several destructions and 
rebuildings of the temple. 

Scopas again is specially mentioned® as the sculptor of the pedimental 
groups of the Athena Alea at Tegea. Thrasymedes, a pupil of Phidias, sculptor 
of the gold and ivory statue at the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, was, no 
doubt, also active in the sculptured decoration of that temple*. There is also 
a passage in Pausanias (IX, xi, 6) concerning the Temple of Herakles at Thebes 
in which Pausanias specially mentions that Praxiteles made pedimental groups 
of the Labours of Herakles. 

The statement made by Pausanias, definitely assigning to two separate 
sculptors the two pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, Phidias 
having subsequently created his great gold and ivory statue in that temple, 
is not casual or accidental, but follows a rule in the literary authorities 
from whom we derive our information and can thus certainly not be called 
into question. 

There is no other work which can be assigned to Alcamenes for which we 
have such definite and undoubted authority, and our study of the characteristics 
of this artist will always have to begin with a full and careful appreciation 
of the style manifested in this Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus. 


The unprejudiced and careful examination of the two pediments from the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia, based entirely upon the examination of the 
composition, style and workmanship of the monuments themselves without 
regard to, or prevention by, the assignment of their authorship by Pausanias, 


Pease xy eX1X 4. 

2 J. G. Frazer, Paus. v, pp. 328 seg.; T. Homolle, Bullet. Corresp. Hell. 1894, p. 181; 
Comptes Rendus de Il’ Acad. des Inscript. 1895, pp. 334-6; H. Weil, zbzd. 1895, pp. 394 seq.; 
P. Foucart, ibid. p. 193; C. Bourget, ibid. 1896, pp. 197-241; H. Pomtow, Rhein. Mus. N.F. 
51 (1896), pp. 354 seq.; F. Courby, Le frontal oriental, ibid. xxxvill, 1914, pp. 327 Seq.; 
P. Roussel, Revue archéol. July—Sept. 1925, p. 46; S. Reinach, Repert. Stat. v, p. 2913; XXv, 
IQIO, pp. 457 seq. 

3 Paus. VIII, xlv, 4. 

4 Paus. Il, xxvii, 2. Kavvadias, Fouilles d’Epidaure, pp.’79-80; see also: Collitz-Prellwitz, 
Dialekt-Inschriften, 111, No. 3325; Baunack, Aus Epidauros, p. 22. 
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has revealed to us the marked and essential difference between these two 
pediments. We have noted the points in which the Western differs from the 
Eastern Pediment and that we should on these grounds attribute the two to 
two different artists and schools. The style of the Eastern Pediment is in 
many essential characteristics the same as that of the Nike of Paionios from 
Olympia, if we consider the fact that this Nike was produced about thirty 
years later than the pedimental figures. These thirty years, moreover, 
marked the advance in naturalism, conception and technique of one of the 
most fruitful periods in the evolution of Greek sculpture, during which the 
art of Phidias, represented to us by the sculptures of the Parthenon, bore its 
fruit in the masterly treatment of the nude as well as of drapery in the Par- 
thenon sculptures and in many other Attic works, such as the sepulchral 
slabs of Attica, ending with the Nikes from the balustrade of the Temple 
of Nike Apteros at Athens. On the other hand, the sculptures of the Western 
Pediment, ascribed by Pausanias to the Attic artist Alcamenes, differ essentially 
from those of Paionios both as regards the composition of the whole pediment, 
as well as in the single figures, nude and draped, and in the type of head. 

These differences in style between the two pediments entirely confirm the 
definite statement of Pausanias that they were the work of two different 
artists, namely, Paionios and Alcamenes; so that of the estimate which we have 
been led to form of Pausanias himself and of his trustworthiness with regard to 
such statements of fact there can be no doubt in the future. 

Moreover, the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus by Alcamenes 
and the date of its production, circa 456 B.c., fully illustrate the important 
stage in the evolution of Greek sculpture from the archaic period to complete 
naturalism, which in previous chapters we have endeavoured to trace. 
The classical type in respect of the treatment of the nude figure was then 
established and freed from the narrow-waisted type of previous ages, the 
facial angle no longer presents the markedly triangular outline of the head, 
while just proportions are established both for the nude figure and for the 
relationship between the features and the general outline of the head. The 
profile view of the eye is also given with truth to nature. All these achieve- 
ments together have led to the manifestation of one general characteristic of 
Hellenic art, namely, beauty of form and grace. The classical type may thus 
be said to have been established by that Attic artist in this work. 

On the other hand, we have noted that the survival, however faint, of the 
earlier triangular facial angle of archaic Greek art—to be noted in extant works 
of the earlier fifth century in sculpture and in Attic ceramic art of the black- 
figure period, surviving even into many works of the red-figure period— 
manifests itself in these pedimental figures of Alcamenes in the comparatively 
greater length of the nose and in the slight inclination from the nose upwards 
to the brow and from the brow to the crown of the head. Now, this long- 
nosed type, with the slightly slanting line to the crown of the head, survives 
in delicate form in Attic art and through the fifth century into the 
fourth century B.c. It differs, however, from that shorter-nosed and square 
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outline of the head prevailing in Attica during the same period, which we 
identify with Phidias and, more especially, with the sculptures of the Par- 
‘thenon. As we have, on adequate grounds, always identified this square 
outline of the head with comparatively shorter nose with Polycleitos and, 
through him, with Ageladas of Argos (his father and teacher), and as we have 
definite information that Phidias (together with Myron) was a pupil of 
Ageladas, we are justified in assuming, if not bound to admit, a second and 
dominant style in Attica which we have called the Argive-Attic. This type 
and style co-exist in Attica with the Alcamenean-Attic style, first laid down 
in the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

Finally, we have noted in the Western Pediment by Alcamenes certain 
characteristics which together mark for us, the artistic personality of that 
artist, besides his contribution to the establishment of the classical type: 

(1) While the Eastern Pediment generally retains the severe frontal view, 
Alcamenes with preference deviates from this in seizing opportunities to 
show the classical outline, especially of the heads in profile. He does this 
even in the central figure of Apollo, whose body is completely given in the 
frontal view. 

(2) He is inclined to turn the heads downwards, wherever the action 
warrants this. 

(3) He marks a step forward in the rendering of passion and emotion, 
in the general rhythm of the composition and in the single figures, which he 
convincingly presents in complex action and attitude, and especially in the 
position and expression of the heads. : 


Before attempting to identify some further extant works with those created 
by Alcamenes from what we have learnt of him from the style of the Western 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, we must in a few words consider 
what we know of him from the information in ancient authors. 
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tit eART OF ALCAMENES 
IDENTIFICATION OF EXTANT WORKS 


CHAPTER’ I 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF ALCAMENES 


UR estimate of the artistic character and style of Alcamenes must be 

based upon the definite statement of the ancient authors referring 

directly to him and upon those extant monuments which can and 
must be directly ascribed to him on the ground of such distinct evidence from 
antiquity. In the eyes of the ancient world and the ancient art-critics he 
was considered one of the greatest sculptors of Greece, on an equal footing 
with Phidias and Polycleitos! in the fifth century, and with Praxiteles? in the 
fourth century B.c. If his artistic genius was overshadowed by that of the 
greatest of all artists of antiquity, Phidias, he was, in the words of Pausanias?, 
“only second” to that greatest sculptor. 

Now our study of the style of Alcamenes must, as far as ancient records 
_ are concerned, begin with the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, which is definitely ascribed to him by Pausanias, whose statement 
of fact we are bound to accept. The second work for which there is again 
direct ancient evidence is the Hermes Propylaios, of which a later copy, with 
an inscription ascribing it to Alcamenes, was discovered at Pergamon (see 
below). These two works, which, from the internal evidence of the style, as 
in the case of the Olympian temple, are fixed in date before 450 B.c., still 
have slight traces, if not of archaism, at least of the severity which marks the 
last phases preceding the full freedom and grandeur of the Periklean age. 
Moreover, their artistic and chronological position is fixed and illustrated for 
us in the development of Attic art, both in the full and continuous record of 
Attic vase-painting (reflecting the Polygnotan paintings of Mikon and other 
Attic painters), as well as in extant specimens of sculpture. 

When we compare, e.g., the heads and even the figures of the later vases of 
Euphronios, as well as of the Achilles and the Argonaut-Niobid painter, etc. 
(Fig. 111, Pl. V, Figs. 109, 110) with the Apollo and other figures and heads from 
the Western Pediment, we realise that the sculptor stood exactly on the level of 

1 Quint. Inst. Orat. x11, x, 8: “‘but what was lacking in Polycleitos must be allowed to 
Phidias and Alcamenes.’’ Dion. of Halicarn. Demosth. 50: ‘Indeed these sculptors and the 
pupils of painters, if they did not gain great experience by using their eyes for long periods 
among the works of the ancient artists, would not find it easy to recognise, or to say for a 
certainty..., that this is a work of Polycleitos, that of Phidias, or the other of Alcamenes.”’ 


2 Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, xlix. 
3 Paus, v, x, 8: Alcamenes a contemporary of Phidias, and only second to him as a sculptor. 
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Attic art before 450 B.c. As regards sculpture, to take but three specimens of 
heads, we saw that the head of Apollo from the pediment is a further develop- 
ment of the so-called “blonde Jiingling” at Athens (Fig. 119, see p. 137), 
a marble head which in all probability was part of a pedimental group. 
We also noted the next stages in the relief head of a sepulchral monument at 
Athens, the beautifully finished small marble head in the Ny Carlsberg 
Museum at Copenhagen, and, as we shall now see, the Hermes-Propylaios 
(Part 111, ch. 11), though it may be of a later date in the works of Alcamenes, 
certainly manifests in him a fondness for, and a leaning towards, these last 
traces of archaism or severity. We must then, I repeat, begin our study of 
the style of Alcamenes with the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. 

But the question now arises: How does the dating of this work fit in with 
the general chronology of Alcamenes? 

There can be no doubt that in the opinion of the ancient authors, Alca- 
menes was grouped with Phidias and Polycleitos, even with the earlier sculptors 
of Attica who belong to the transitional, if not the archaic period, in the first 
half of the fifth century B.c., namely Critios, Hegias, etc.1 Even in those 
passages where he is not mentioned as the contemporary and even rival of 
Phidias, but as his pupil, his independent activity at Athens before 440 B.c. 
is clearly indicated, and, as we have seen, the very emphasis with which Pliny 
asserts this relationship to Phidias (“‘quod certum est”) shows that there 
must have been some difficulty in reconciling such a relationship to the 
master who was his contemporary. 

But here again we have a definite chronological statement, which we are 
bound to take as our point of departure in estimating such a direct question 
of fact. Pausanias tells us, in dating the activity of Praxiteles, that he lived in 
the third generation after Alcamenes. Now if we follow the ancient custom 
of measuring a generation, we must take thirty years for each generation. 
According to all estimates, Praxiteles was born during the very last years of 
the fifth century”. The birth of Alcamenes must therefore be placed between 
the years 490 and 480B.c., and he would thus have been about ten years 
younger than his older contemporary Phidias. His first commission of which 
we have any notice would then have fallen in about his thirtieth year (after 

1 See Forster, Rhein. Mus.; cf. Philol. N.F.xxxvill, p.423. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 452seq. 
(Plin. N.H. xxxiv, xlix). 

2 See Klein, Praxiteles, pp. 6-7. I cannot admit Reisch’s estimate of twenty years to a 
generation, which would fix the date of Alcamenes to about 460 B.c. and would make him a 
mere lad when the Parthenon sculptures were fashioned, and slightly over twenty years old when 
Phidias was expelled from Athens. He could never then have been called ‘‘a contemporary” 
of Phidias, nor would he have been in a position to take over the mantle of the great master. But 
Hom. A, 25076 & #dn Ovo pev yeveai pepdrrav avOparav épOiaro...uera d€ Tpirdroow dvaccer, 
where most scholars and commentators give thirty years as the equivalent of a yever) (Hesych. 
gives other interpretations, twenty and twenty-five). Homer means of course that he was 
fighting, etc., along with his grandsons. More to the point are the chronological statements in 
Diod. Sic. 1, 24, s. init. (I, p. 28.21 Wesseling), 1, 68, init. (1, 78. 65) where W. shows TETAPTN 
y. and dorepoy.rérapor y. to have the same meaning (= three generations later), and p. 167. 


55 (11, 55 med.) rns yevens apiOpoupévns tpiaxovtaerods, which is also the use in Plutarch 
(see Wess.’s note). So A., who is of the rpirn yeven before C., is about sixty years older. 
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460 B.c.), and it is highly probable that the Western Pediment (he having 
succeeded Paionios in the latter’s completion of the Eastern Pediment) was 
the last of the sculptured ornamentations of the temple which was not com- 
pleted before 456 B.c. 

The great stumbling-block to the acceptance of the simple facts is the date 
of the last work to be ascribed to him, which is fixed by the expulsion of the 
Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus in 404 B.c., to which we have referred above. 
At that date he would at most have been eighty-six years of age. We have 
seen before that there are numerous instances in antiquity and in our own 
days of great work having been accomplished after their eightieth year by 
artists and poets. I may again give two most striking instances, namely, that 
of Sophocles who was little less than ninety years old when he wrote the 
Orestean cycle, and that of Isocrates who was well over ninety when he wrote 
the Panathenaicus. 

There is thus no necessity whatever for all these elaborate chronological 
combinations in order to account for the latest date of the artistic activity of 
an ancient artist from his earliest to his latest works, and still less are scholars 
justified in setting aside the definite statement of fact made by a creditable 
author such as Pausanias. 

On the other hand, if the Olympian Pediment was the earliest work which 
we can attribute to him, and if we must thus take our stand for the study of 
his style upon these sculptures, there can be no doubt whatever that in the 
pregnant years between 450 and the close of the fifth century, when, especially 
through the great works of Phidias and notably through the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, Greek art had entered upon full freedom and mastery and all 
traces of archaic trammels were removed, Alcamenes himself advanced in 
freedom and in the complete and adequate expression of his own peculiar 
genius. No doubt before the death of Phidias he was overshadowed by the 
works and the reputation of that great dominant spirit of the age of Perikles. 
I am therefore in full agreement with Reisch!, when he assigns the years 
between 432 and 420B.c. to the acme of his artistic endeavours, in which 
Alcamenes really came to his own, and fashioned the great bronze and gold 
and ivory statues which adorned the temples of Athens and which were 
specially admired by the ancient world. 

Now though his genius was akin to that of Phidias in the spirituality of 
his great temple statues, it no doubt differed from that of Phidias as did his 
Athena, beyond the mere technical point of geometric proportions, to which 
Tzetzes refers” (loc. cit.), in which he represented the lightness of the Virgin 
goddess. He no doubt shared in his temple statues the pondus with Phidias, 
in which Polycleitos was deficient, nor did he confine himself to the rendering 
of smooth cheeks (leves genas) of youths, though his Aphrodite in the 
Gardens is so highly praised by Lucian; but, as we shall see, one of his most 
famous statues was his bearded Dionysos. We are, moreover, justified in 
citing as an indication of this spirituality, which he had in common with 


1 Eranos Vindobonensis, pp. 22-23. 2 Chil. vii, 358. 
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Phidias, the important fact that the date of Praxiteles is based upon the latter’s 
relationship to Alcamenes; and we should thus expect to find that he 
anticipated some of that striking expression of soul and human emotion, if not 
of sentiment and pathos (7s Wuyis ma@os)!, of Praxiteles. 

Thus, in endeavouring to identify further extant works with Alcamenes, 
we shall have to consider the classical type in sculpture, in the establishment of 
which the step from the Eastern to the Western Pediment marks the “‘ water- 
shed.” This type, moreover, established in Attic art, will be recognised as 
different from that of the Argive-Attic type as established by Phidias and 
found in the sculptures of the Parthenon and in the Zeus of Olympia. Further- 
more, the Alcamenean style will differ from the Phidian in that it will not 
have the grand and simple spirituality inherent in the latter—a difference 
manifesting itself in that, in general, the simple straight frontal view is by 
preference chosen by Phidias, whereas in Alcamenes there is a preference for 
the profile view, since the head is generally turned towards the side frequently 
with a downward turn or look which manifests a certain thoughtfulness, 
emotion, sentiment or pathos, a peculiar characteristic of that direction in 
Attic art, which culminated in the next century in Praxiteles, but was already 
foreshadowed in Alcamenes. 


1 The ma6os of Praxiteles differs from the 7d6os of Scopas. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HERMES PROPYLAIOS!} 


HE work which we have placed first among extant monuments to be 

identified, beyond all doubt, with Alcamenes is the Hermes Propylaios 

from Pergamon? (Fig. 128). The high value of this lies in the fact that it 
hasa definite inscription identifying it with Alceamenes. Though the inscription 
makes this a most valuable relic of the art of Alcamenes, the conversion 
of the Hermes into a mere Hermae-bust and the fact that the Pergamenean 
copy is far from being the original by the master, but is a copy of uncertain 
date, do not allow us to assign to it that prominence as an adequate and full 
representation of the art of that great master which has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it. We do not know what his actual statue on the Acropolis was like, 
either in general composition or in detailed execution. Still, even this Per- 
gamenean copy gives us some idea of the quality of his modelling which must 
to a much higher degree have been possessed by the original. We can, however, 
appreciate this difference even by comparing the Pergamenean copy (Schrader, 
Phidias, P|. 179) with the Berlin copy (ibid. Figs. 177 and 178) (Fig. 129). 
While, no doubt, the Pergamenean copy was greatly formalised as compared 
with the original, the same downward step in artistic adequacy of rendering 
of style will be noted when comparing the Pergamenean copy with that of 
Berlin. The whole face of the Berlin copy has been smoothed down and robbed 
of texture and character: the brow, which shows delicate traces of modelling 
in the rise of the middle of the forehead above the nose and in the delicate 


1 T have decided not to discuss the various attributions of extant works to Alcamenes which 
have hitherto been attempted by archaeological colleagues, because, as will be readily seen, the 
grounds upon which such ascriptions are made are essentially different from those upon which 
my own identifications rest. In themselves such previous identifications may be more or less 
justified on other grounds; but it would be as useless as it is distasteful for me to enter upon 
such negative criticism here. This applies to the attempt by Petersen as regards the Hera of 
Alcamenes (Rém. Mitt. 1v, 1889; fahrb. d. Int. 1v, 1889; Rev. arch. 1889, 11; Athen. Mitt. xv) 
and to Bruno Schréder’s regarding the statue of Hekate in the already quoted Alkamenes- 
studien of the 79° Winckelmanns-programm. In that essay, moreover, a full account of the 
literature and further attempts at identification will be found on pp. 10-13. I may perhaps 
single out Dr Neugebauer’s paper on Asklepio€ in the 78”° Winckelmanns-programm, as well 
as the identification by Hans Schrader in his Phidias (1924) frequently referred to in these 
pages and Schmidt’s Archaistische Kunst. Some of these previous identifications, however, 
will be referred to in the course of the following chapters. 

2 Winter, Pergamon, vil, 1, p. 48, Beiblatt 5, Pl. IX—of which one copy exists at Berlin; 
Beschreibung der Antiquen Skulpturen, No. 107; cf. E. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, Part u1, d, 
Pl. 21. For more recent publications: Bruno Schréder, Alkamenes-studien, 79° Winckel- 
manns-programm (1921), and Hans Schrader, Phidias (1924), pp. 197 seq., Pls. 179, 178, 177. 

3 Winter, Ausgr. v. Perg., Berlin, 1908, vol. vi, 1.—Beiblatt z. Inscr. p. 51: 

eiOnoes “AXkapéveos 

mepikaddes dyakpa 

‘Eppay tov mpd muda@v: 

etoaro Iepydpuos. 

yva0e cavrov. 
Conze translates, “‘ Du wirst erkennen, dass dieses des Alkamenes herrliches Bild ist, Hermes, 
der vor dem Tore; Pergamios stellt es auf.’’ Pausanias 1, xxii, 8 at entrance to Akropolis Hermes 
dv mporvAaoy dvopacovct. 
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ridge (almost a frown) above, indicating, in the Pergamenean copy, some 
thoughtfulness or sternness, is one hard, even and flat surface in the Berlin copy. 


Fig. 129. Later copy of Hermes Propylaios, Berlin. 


Fig. 128. Hermes Propylaios, Pergamon. 


So too the cheek in the Pergamenean copy, which indicates delicately the 
cheek-bone below the softer curves, leads between the cheek-bone and the 
nose to a very delicate depression nearer the cheek-bone, while the wrinkle, 
curving from the nostril downwards to the corner of the mouth, indicates 
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with truthfulness the so-called “‘laughing muscles.” But both these depres- 
sions within the curve of the cheek add to a certain sternness in the face of 
the god, which is also intensified by the full lower lip of the slightly opened 
mouth. These qualities of modelling of cheek and mouth have been entirely 
lost in the Berlin copy. In the elaborate arrangement of the hair, however, 
the two copies are identical and, no doubt, reproduce the exact arrangement 
of hair in the original work by Alcamenes. The succession of snail-like curls, 
showing formalised curls surrounding the whole forehead, and rising in three 
tiers from ear to ear, were no doubt an ornate treatment of the hair in real life « 
at one period, which are reproduced in their conventional regularity! in many 
works of sculpture in the archaic and transitional periods from temple statues, 
but especially identified with Eastern divinities, above all, with Dionysos. In 
addition to this, the long hair falls in one mass down the back and in two wavy 
curls over the shoulder on either side. 

Hermes is here presented in the older type? of a bearded full-grown man 
and not an agile and lithe youthful messenger of the gods, which he becomes 
some few years later in the same century (see, for instance, the Hermes of the 
Parthenon Frieze) and was ever after so presented, still more markedly, in 
Greek art. His long full beard is also formally arranged in more regular curls 
with a moustache drooping on either side of the mouth over the beard. But 
here there is more freedom in the indication of texture of the hair, both in 
the moustache and in the beard, especially in the Pergamenean copy, while in 
the Berlin copy, as in the whole of the head and face, the moustache and beard 
are also more symmetrically formalised. The same transition from the older 
bearded type of Hermes also applies to the changes in the type of Dionysos, 
which in the Parthenon Frieze and in the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates 
assumes an unbearded and youthful appearance®. But, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, the bearded and Oriental type of Dionysos was continued 
throughout the whole of classical art, and specimens can be met with in every 
museum of ancient art. 

Now there can be no doubt whatever that, even in the original of this 
work, the master was still inspired by the earlier archaic types, however much 


_ 1 The nice distinction between Archaic, Transitional, and Archaistic, together with the 
involuntary intrusion of later technical treatment on the part of the later bona fides of the 
copyist, has always been a difficult problem for archaeologists to solve. Schmidt in his recent 
work Arch. Kunst. has endeavoured to do this by careful study of a large number of works 
from all periods. Cf. also my article on Pasiteles, Baumeister, Denkmdler, pp. 1190-1192. 

2 See for instance the archaic Hermes Kriophoros or Moschophoros, Nomios (Overbeck, 
I, p. 188, Fig. 38; Friederichs-Wolters, 109) Kriophoros (from Locri, Brit. Mus. case C, here 
given in Fig. 57); Overbeck, 11, p. 279, Fig. 76a (? transitional and copy of a work by 
Calamis) ; ibid. p. 278, Fig. 75 (? archaistic), as well as several representing him with a petasos 
and a caduceus in archaic marble and terra-cotta ‘reliefs, and in vase-paintings (cf. 
Francois Vase Furt.-Reich. ser. 1, Pl. 11—French Corpus Vasorum, fasc. 111, Compiégne, 
Pl. 8, No. 2). 

3 The rejuvenescence of male and female divinities is a common feature in the evolution 
of Greek art from the archaic period through the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. when the 
treatment becomes more sensuous, until at last, in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the 
attributes of divinities are often transferred to children, with a suggestion of levity or genre. 
This process would be a fruitful subject for special research. 
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he may have advanced in skill in rendering a more serious character as 
well as texture. This work thus manifests one of two factors, or both 
together (which latter seems to me the more probable), in the work of Alca- 
menes. These alternative factors are: (1) That either the work itself was one 
of the earliest in that master’s career and still manifests traces of the archaic 
period; or (2) that Alcamenes himself had a strong tendency towards more 
primitive severity, which made itself felt even in those of his works which, 
in other respects, may show complete freedom from archaic trammels or 
conventions. It seems to me more likely that it was one of his earlier works, 
but that, on the other hand, a certain preference for the severer style was 


Fig. 130. Sima, from the Argive Heraeum. 


still active in him. This was natural and proper when he presents Hermes 
as a single god, and he then produces the bearded god who, as such, belongs 
to an earlier age. 

I, however, fail to understand how Professor Bruno Schréder!, while 
making some interesting remarks in dealing with certain extant draped figures 2, 
which he endeavours to identify with Hekate Epipyrgidia by Alcamenes at 
Athens’, sees the same style of Alcamenes in the so-called head of Prokne* 
(No. 4) and the other head (No. 5) from the Acropolis which manifests itself 
to us in the head of Hermes that we have just considered. The elongated and 
narrow head with soft modelling in the Prokne, and the more rounded forms 
with puffy cheeks in the head No. 5 (the latter more likely some part of 


OG MCLs VOL eyarel INC, ®Paus. 11, Xxx, 2. 

* Michaelis, Ath. Mitt. 1 (1876), pp. 304 seg.; Winter, Arch. Anz. (1894), PP. 43 seq.; 
Ant. Denkm. 11, Pl. 22; Pergamon, vu, 1; Die Skulpturen (Text), pp. 3 seq.; Stanley Casson 
and Dorothy Brooke, Catalogue of the Akropolis-Museum, 11 (1921), pp. 257 seq. 
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decorative sculpture of the fourth century), are so different in character from 
the style manifested in the Hermes Propylaios that these works present 
contrast rather than likeness. The same also applies, to some degree, to the 
comparison which both Bruno Schroder and Hans Schrader, as well as others, 
make between the head of the Korae of the Erechtheum! and the style of 
Alcamenes in these works. These Korae manifest the “‘Argive-Attic”’ style 
influenced by the well-established Argive style and not vice versa?. 

I may here point out that the Erechtheum illustrated in many respects 
the characteristics of Argive-Attic art, not only in the heads and their facial 
angle, but also in architectural decoration. ‘Thus the ornament of the sema 
from the Argive Heraeum (Fig. 130) (the architect being the Argive Eupolemos, 
and the gold and ivory temple statue by Polycleitos circ. 423 B.C.) is repeated 
around the temple door of the Erechtheum, even including the bird introduced 
into the design, though this ornament may be of later date. The same 
design can also be recognised on the diadem of the 
Argive Hera (Fig. 131) reproducing the head of the 
Polycleitan temple statue. The heads of the Korae 
from the Erechtheum distinctly reproduce the facial 
angle of the Argive-Attic type (as in the Hera head 
from the Argive Heraeum, see above, Fig. 43) and 
not that of the Pergamenean Hermes. 

-It is useless to enter more fully into a discussion Fig. 131. Coin of Argos, 
of the views thus expressed concerning the style of ace of Hera. | Note 
: : s ird on diadem. 
Alcamenes, either with Professor Schréder or Pro- 
fessor Schrader, the former from the very outset denying the correctness 
of the statement in the passage of Pausanias and in no way connecting him 
with the Western Pediment of the ‘Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 


1 Schroder, Pl. III1; Schrader, Pl. 194, fig. 174. 
2 See Appendix 11, where the question of the Argive style will again be considered. 
3 See my article on ‘‘ The Argive Hera of Polycleitus,” 7.H.S. xxi (1901), pp. 32 seq. 


(CHAP TERATEH 


THE GOLD AND IVORY DIONYSOS IN HIS TEMPLE 
AT ATHENS 


E have noted the slightly archaic survival or the decided archaising 

tendency of Alcamenes, the sculptor of the Hermes Propylaios, 

and his conservative bent in choosing the archaic or bearded 
rendering of that god in his Attic work when the beardless Hermes prevails 
in the Parthenon Frieze and ever after in Greek art. All these tendencies and 
the type adopted in the Hermes are to be found in the fifth century and in all 
subsequent ages down to the Graeco-Roman period inthe type of another 
god, namely Dionysos. This survival takes place, in spite of the change from 
the older (Twywvitns, Katamwyov) and long-haired (edpuxaitys) type of 
this originally Oriental divinity who, however, became thoroughly Hellenised 
in the beardless youthful type (véos)1. In the Parthenon Frieze Dionysos is 
(to my knowledge) for the first time represented as a beardless youthful figure ?. 
As the youthful reveller, he dominates Greek art at the close of the fifth 
century, and especially in the great age of the fourth century with Scopas and 
Praxiteles. But, in the later periods of Greek art, and especially Graeco- 
Roman art, there is again a revival of the older Oriental bearded type. 

Now it has been almost universally admitted, since Beulé’s (Monnaies 
d’ Athénes, p. 261) identification’, that the type of the bearded Dionysos thus 
surviving through all the later periods in classical art, was probably fixed for 
the ancient world in the famous gold and ivory statue of the seated Dionysos, 
the cult statue of the temple at Athens. 

The Temple of Dionysos, for which the great gold and ivory statue was 
made by Alcamenes, has been identified as one of the two temples in close 
proximity to the extant Theatre of Dionysos on the south slope of the Acropolis 
at Athens. These two temples, the one small, the other large, were only 
about fifty feet apart, and have been identified as the two mentioned in 
Pausanias (1, xxvii, 8) in the remains which Dorpfeld and Reisch* have 
carefully studied, with the result that the larger of the two has been decided 
to be the one which contained the great gold and ivory statue. Fortunately, 
in the cella of this temple the foundations of the base of the statue (of brescia 
stone) are still extant. From a careful computation of its dimensions, and a 
comparison with those of the Olympian Zeus and of the Athena Parthenos, in 
their temples, as well as with the Asklepios at Epidauros and, finally, the 
extant later marble of Lykosura and the Polycleitan Hera, Reisch® has been 


1 Diodoros, Iv, 5; in the Parthenon Frieze he is already beardless. 

2 See Flasch, Zum Parthenonfries, Pls. 14, 31. 

® See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, ‘A Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias,” ¥.H.S. 
vir (1887), p. 38, Pl. LXXI, C.C. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; Gardner, Greek Coins; Lehrmann, 
Athenatypen auf Griech. Miinzen. 

* Das Dionysostheater zu Athen,1. See also Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Greece, 255, and Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, 78. 

°> Eranos Vindobonensis, pp. 1 seq. 
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able to compute, with some accurateness, the position of the god seated upon 
his throne, as well as the dimensions of the colossal gold and ivory work itself. 
According to these calculations the statue was between 5-50 to 6-25 metres in 
height and the god was represented as seated upon his throne. It was thus 
considerably below the height of the Olympian Zeus (about 11-50 metres high) 
and the Athena Parthenos (about 8 metres in height), but larger than the 
Nemesis of Rhamnos, the statues of Lykosura!, the Hera of Argos, and the 
Asklepios by Thrasymedes at Epidauros. 

Not only from the material used in the base, but also from careful considera- 
tion of the conditions prevailing at Athens at various dates, the date of the 
statue is fixed at about the year 420 B.c. and not later than 413 B.c. This 
would correspond to the full maturity of the artist and his highest achievement 
as the successor of Phidias. 

On this base the bearded Dionysos was seated on a throne, holding in his 
outstretched right hand a kantharos, while his left grasped a thyrsos resting 
on the ground, his upraised left hand holding it like a sceptre. Beulé was the 
first to establish the fact that this statue was reproduced in four different 
versions on coins of Athens corresponding to the date in the last quarter of 
the fifth century B.c.2 On these coins the god seems to have been clad in a 
peplos covering the lower and upper parts of the body, but leaving the neck 
and part of the breast bare. Practically in the main attitude and attributes 
these four versions agree; but, as must be expected in such minute reproduc- 
tions of a colossal gold and ivory statue, they differ in details*. In 7.H.S. 
Pl. LXXVI, C.C. v, No. tv (Fig. 132 6)—perhaps the most accurate of these 
renderings—there is an altar with a sacrificial vessel, showing that the image 
was such a temple statue. The head of the god is of the older bearded type, ivy 
crowned, and from Nos. 11 (Fig. 132 c) and 11 was probably turning to the 
right, the throne being in the front, the statue in the profile, view. In No.1 
(Fig. 132 a), the tetradrachm of Diocles r¢ tpitov and Diodoros, on the other 
hand, the god is turning to the left, which of course shows the difference in 
point of view from which the die-sinker approaches a statue in the round. 

From this it becomes evident that all these reproductions go back to the 
same original—a famous statue of the bearded Dionysos with vine or ivy 
wreath in his hair, the hair arranged elaborately in braids and curls, and holding 
a thyrsos and kantharos in his hand*. Another rendering of the same statue 


1 Dérpfeld and Kawvadias, Ipaxtixa tis ApxatoXr. “Eraup., 1884, pp. 56 seq., Pl. 2. 

2 Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, l.c., p.142: “‘ There can be little doubt that the figure repro- 
duced on these coins is, as Beulé has suggested, the Dionysus of Alcamenes. His likeness to 
the Phidian Zeus is conspicuous in regard to his general attitude and the fashion of his outer 
garment, which does not cover the upper part of his body, but is brought over the left shoulder. 
There does not seem to have been a chiton under it. He is well adapted for a great cultus- 
statue, and that he served as such is proved by the table and altar of the coin [Fig. 132 6]. The: 
head on the coin last described [Fig. 132 d] seems to be an exact enlargement of the head of 
the seated figure. It is certainly of noble type, but we may be somewhat surprised to find 
Alcamenes perpetuating so archaic a fashion of doing the hair.” . 

3 Of course this divergence between the views taken of the throne and of the figure seated 
may be due to the incompetence of the die-sinker to render the seated figure in full face. 

4 See also Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, Pl. XIII, 4, pp. 161-2. 
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is found on a coin of Sybritia in Crete! (see Fig. 132 e), in which the statue 
shows the upper part of the body more disclosed, but in all other respects it 
corresponds to the Athenian coins. It is a very beautiful coin with more 
detailed work than the others, the body modelled with skill and in detail, 
and the head on a larger scale with more expression, turned downwards and 
towards his right shoulder. It is universally accepted that this is a further and 
fuller rendering of the same original work. 


g h t 


Fig. 132. Coins of Athens, Sybritia etc., reproducing the Dionysos of Alcamenes. 


The head appears on a still larger scale on Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
loc. cit.; F.H.S. Pl. LXXVI, C.C. Athens v, No. v (Fig. 132 d). This latter, as 
well as the other heads from Athenian and Cretan coins, shows greater detail 
in the treatment of beard and hair and also enables us to compare these coins 
with the coins of Elis?, the head of which has hitherto been our nearest 
rendering of the head of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias (Fig. 133)%. The 
practically equal dimensions of the heads of these coins enable us to 
compare them and to note the differences. Foremost among these is the 


* Svoronos, Numismatique de la Créte ancienne, Macon, 1890, Pl. XXX, No. 12; Gardner, 
PISS 

2 Overbeck, 1, p. 357, Fig. 99. 

> Gardner, T.G.C. Pl. XV, Nos. 18, 19. 
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difference of facial angle. The noble head of Zeus is within the square or 
oblong outline which we have seen distinguishes the Argive-Attic type. From 
brow to chin is one perpendicular line, the line from the top of the brow 
to the crown being again at right angles. In the Dionysos from Athens 
(Fig. 132d), on the other hand, the facial outline is markedly of the triangular 
form, receding upwards from the tip of the longish nose towards the forehead 
and forming again a sharp angle from the tip of the nose downwards to the 
chin. This characteristic of itself would have suggested to us a marked 
difference between the Argive-Attic and the Alcamenean-Attic types. 

Now, we must remember that, even by the middle of the fifth century B.c., 
and certainly by the time the statue of Alcamenes was erected, the beardless — 
or youthful type of Dionysos had already been established. In the Frieze of 
the Parthenon the god is thus represented as a beardless youth!; sometimes 
he is even represented as a youth—almost a boy—(as in the Dionysos and 
Ariadne between a satyr and a bacchant on a red-figured vase”). On coins we 
even find that, while in attitude the god seated on the throne is manifestly 
borrowed from the Alcamenean type at Athens, the bearded head is super- 


Fig. 133. Coins of Elis with Olympian Zeus of Phidias (the top of 
the forehead has been corroded inwards). 


seded by a beardless one, as in the case of the Corinthian coins?, and on one 
from Heracleia (Fig. 132 f)*. But the ancient bearded type, as already 
described on the chest of Kypselos by Pausanias in the earliest days and 
reproduced on coins of Naxos in the late archaic period® (Fig. 132 h), is fixed 
by the traditional rendering of Alcamenes in his great statue, and no doubt 
influenced the die-sinker of the coin from Sybritia in Crete® (Fig. 132 e). 
Further modifications of this same type of head are to be found in the coins 
of Thebes’? (Fig. 132g) and Thasos® (Fig. 1322). 

It will be seen that these heads show also later modification in the fourth 
century B.c. and a further advance in individualisation and freedom of style, 
together with the rendering of more expression, if not of sentiment, especially 

1 Flasch, Zum Parthenonfries, Pl. XIV, 31. 

2 Baumeister, Denkmdiler, etc.,1, p. 441, Fig. 491. 

3 TImhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Pl. E, No. 81; and Gardner, T.G.C. Pl. XIII, 4. 
4 Gardner, T.G.C. Pl. XIII, 4. 5 Gardner, T.G.C. Pl. II, 22. 

6 


Numismatique de la Créte ancienne, 1, XXX, 12 and 13, p. 314; Roscher, Lexikon, 1, 


col. 1113, Fig. 9; Thraemer. ‘ ; 
7 Gardner, T.G.C. Pl. VII, 25; Roscher, Lexikon, 1, col. 1113, Fig. 8. 
8 Gardner, T.G.C. Pl. VII, 8. 
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noticeable when we consider the difficulty of such rendering in the smallness 
of coins. The writer of the article on Dionysos in Roscher’s Lexikon, while 
quoting with some modifications the words of F riedlander-Sallet (111, 183), 
dwells upon the ‘‘downward-cast gaze, the spiritual expression of an intro- 
spective soul, which give to this head an important place in the development of 
the type of Dionysos.’’! That such a pensive attitude was already common in 
the art of the fifth century can be shown in many renderings of the bearded 
Dionysos in Attic vase-painting. But I would here select the representations 
of two heads, one of Zeus? (Fig. 134) as well as one of Hephaistos® (Fig. 135), 


aS) 


Fig. 135. Hephaistos, 
from Joubin, Sculpt. 
Fig. 134. Zeus and Hermes from a r.-f. vase at Boston. Gr. Fig. 80. 


from red-figured vases of the fifth century (both differing essentially from the 

“unsentimental” Phidian type), bearded figures closely akin to the Dionysos 
of Alcamenes, in which the forward-bending and downcast head are thus 
fully expressive of the pensive mood. We shall see in the next chapter how 
the same Alcamenean trait applies to the rendering of Athena as well. 

It is not impossible that the Theban coin gives a rendering of the Alca- 
menean type of the Dionysos head as further developed by Praxiteles, especi- 
ally when we take note of the fact that Pausanias (as quoted above) mentions 
a pedimental composition, the work of that great artist at Thebes, which 
may have adorned the temple in which he also fashioned a statue of Dionysos. 
In any case, we are justified in believing that the growth in the expression of 


* “Der vergeistigte Ausdruck einer in sich versunkenen Schwarmerei weisen diesem 
schénen Kopfe eine wichtige Stelle in der Entwickelung des Dionysostypus zu.” 

2 Beazley, op. cit. Fig. 83, p. 135. 

8 Joubin, Sculpture Grecque, Fig. 80. 


PLATE VIII 


Fig. 136. Head of the Hermes of Praxiteles, Olympia. 
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such pensiveness and sentiment was characteristic of Praxiteles!. Similar 
sentiment is well illustrated by the one original work of that great master 
which we possess, namely, the Hermes at Olympia (Pl. VIII, Fig. 136). 

But the most important evidence to be derived from these Attic coins, 
reproducing the work of Alcamenes fashioned more than ten years after the 
Parthenon had been completed, is to be found in the marked contrast between 
the facial angle of the works thus to be attributed to Phidias, on the one hand, 
and Alcamenes, on the other; these clearly illustrate the difference between 
the Argive-Attic and the continuously Attic-Alcamenean type as established in 


Fig. 137. Heads from the Frieze of the Parthenon. 


Part 1,ch.v. When we compare this facial angle, which, as we have seen, is so 
clearly shown in the head of Zeus on the coins of Elis (however inadequate such 
coins may be in the rendering of the colossal masterpieces in gold and ivory 
containing the numerous groups of figures in the round and in relief, above 
life-size, in the various decorations of the throne—a repository of many works 


1 Cf. my article, “‘Praxiteles and the Hermes with the Infant Dionysos,” E.A.P., Appendix 
1 (reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, x11, Part 11, 1880). 
These give an illustration of this great statue from a photograph taken before the unwarranted 
addition of the lower part of the leg, which, at Olympia, has even been introduced into the 
original statue. This leg from the knee downward has the character of the Apollo Belvedere 
and is completely out of harmony with the rest of the figure. I would even protest against 
such an attempt made in casts by the eminent sculptors Schwerzek, Schaper and Riihme, 
mentioned by Klein in his Prawiteles (p. 376). One might as well attempt to supply the Aphro- 
dite of Melos in the Louvre with arms! 


II-2 
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of art in a single monument) with that of the heads of Dionysos which we 
have just examined, the contrast between the two Attic types could not be 
more fully illustrated. Moreover, the type of the bearded head of Zeus is, aS 
regards the facial angle, identical with that of the Zeus, the Hephaistos, and 
the Poseidon among the bearded gods from the Parthenon Frieze (Fig. 137) 


Fig. 138. Magistrates etc. from the Parthenon Frieze. 


(the latter in comparatively perfect preservation), as well as of the bearded 
Athenians conversing on the other side of the assembled gods (Fig. 138) and 
the maidens (one with well-preserved head) in Fig. 140. In fact, practically all 
the extant heads from the Parthenon 
Frieze, as well as the Lapith and /ater 
centaur heads (Fig. 139; see above, 
Part 1, ch. v, Fig. 45) from the metopes, 
clearly exhibit this rectangular Attic- 
Argive facial angle, which I have 
already shown to be present in the 
Theseus-Olympos head from the 
Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon 
(P1. II, Fig. 86). This head presents the 
perpendicular facial line from the top 
of the brow downwards along the nose 
to the point of the beard, as well as 
the straight horizontal line from the 
top of the hair above the brow to the 
back of the head. It is also important sites 

to point out that, as regards the facial ‘Fis ae ee ne aes ae 
angle, the Elean coin, undoubtedly cin) Cee ae 


representing the Zeus by Phidias, is identical with the facial angle of the heads 
on the Parthenon Frieze, which thus shows, by means of the only undoubted 
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monument which we are justified in attributing to Phidias, the uniformity 
of style between the Phidian work and the Parthenon sculptures. The latter 
have naturally and universally always been considered as reproducing at least 


Fig. 140. Heads from the Frieze of the Parthenon. 


the designs of Phidias. All attempts—including the most recent one of Hans 
Schrader—to sever the essential connection of Phidias with the sculptures of 
the Parthenon must be dropped in view of such definite evidence from extant 
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monuments. I have long since endeavoured to show! how the Phidian type and 
relief-technique are manifested in the numerous Attic sepulchral reliefs of 
which the slab “‘ Hegeso Proxeno” (PI. IX, Fig. 141) is a beautiful specimen. 
Some of these still show the Alcamenean facial angle, but most of them 
illustrate the Argive-Attic profile as well as the peculiar relief-technique of 
the Parthenon Frieze. 

But when we compare the facial outline of the larger rendering of the head 
from the Athenian coin (Fig. 132 d), of the head from Sybritia (Fig. 132), 
and of the Dionysos heads from Thasos and Thebes (Fig. 132 g,7), we find the 
long-nosed type distinctly reminiscent of the oblique triangular facial outline 
receding from the nose upwards to the top of the brow and downwards towards 
the back of the head. Unfortunately, we are limited to the examination of 
coins as undoubted specimens of the distinctive art of the two great masters ; 
but, in spite of these limitations, we can claim that such evidence is conclusive. 
I must emphatically recall and repeat that, in the only extant head from the 
pediments, that of the so-called Theseus or Olympos (Part 1, Fig. 43), as well 
as in all the heads of Hellenic type from the metopes and from the frieze of 
the Parthenon, the evidence of the prevalence of the Argive-Attic facial angle 
in the work of Phidias is still more strongly confirmed. 

The classical type, as illustrated by the square and perpendicular facial 
outline in the heads definitely traced back to Phidias, and the Argive-Attic 
facial angle, differ essentially from the long-nosed type with the oblique and 
triangular outline definitely associated with the art of Alcamenes. 

We regret that we are still confined for the full artistic appreciation of the 
great gold and ivory statue of Dionysos by Alcamenes, so greatly admired in 
antiquity, to the reproductions on the smaller scale of coins in which the 
die-sinker has, with considerable freedom, endeavoured to produce a colossal 
statue. The true artistic quality is thereby lost. If, however, we would en- 
deavour hypothetically to gain some idea of the artistic quality in his rendering 
of the character and mood of Dionysos, we might examine one ancient bronze 
which has come down to us, and endeavour to feel and appreciate the spiritual 
charm of the sculptor’s work. We must remember that Alcamenes conceived 
the more serious side of the character of that ancient divinity, who, in many 
respects—in spite of his relation to the vine and that side of his cult which led 
to wild revelry—expresses in his nature the saviour of mankind as the son of 
Semele, the eleutherios, and whose character is thus severer, more pensive and 
pathetic. It is thus that the life-size bronze head and bust from Herculaneum 
in the Naples Museum, formerly considered to represent Plato, is now 
universally admitted to be that of Dionysos? (Pl. X, Fig. 142). In this case 

* See my E.A.P. (1885), Essay 1x, pp. 291 seg., “The School of Pheidias and the Attic 
Sepulchral Reliefs.” 

» Rayet, Mon. de l’Art Ant. 11, 1884, Pl. 10. Collignon proposes that the bust is that of 
Dionysos as previously identified by Friederichs, Bausteine, Berlin, and not that of Dionysos 
Poseidon as maintained by Frangois Lenormant (La Grande Gréce, 1, p. 91) on the grounds of 
evidence supplied by a coin of Tarentum (Sambon, Monnaies de la presqu’ile Ital. Pl. XVIII; 
cf. Head, A Guide to the Select Greek Coins, Pls. 7, 19; Miiller-Wieseler, Denk. der Alten, 11, 


Pl. VIII, 86; Pl. VI, 75); Baumeister, Denk. 1, p. 433, Fig. 482; cf. Dionysos on red-figured 
vase, p. 432, Fig. 479 and p. 555, Fig. 592. 


PLATE IX 


Fig. 141. Attic Sepulchral (Hegeso Proxeno), Athens. 


PLATE X 


Fig. 142. Bronze Dionysos from Herculaneum, with Coin of Lampsacus, 
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the Dionysos reproduces the severer bearded type: the elaborate arrangement 
of hair and beard with the fine shell-like rendering of the goatee under the 
lower lip, the regular chiselled work of the strands of hair and beard, and the 
twisted curls at the end of the beard, all represent reminiscences of an early 
type’ (cf. Fig. 132 h). The sideward and downward turn of the head, 
accentuating severe thoughtfulness (which led to the identification with the 
thoughtful Plato), point back to an earlier type, and could not have been 
conceived without reference to the type laid down by Alcamenes in the 
Athenian temple of the god. 

We must also remember that the sculptor of such a type as the Hermes 
Propylaios from Pergamon was not only a master in marble statuary, but was 
also famed as a worker in bronze and “‘second only to Phidias in the toreutic 
art” of fashioning the gold in the colossal temple statues—that this artist, 
before he created his Dionysos, had passed through the years of highest 
development of mastery and freedom of technique in the rendering of texture 
in Periklean Athens, when the great temples arose containing masterpieces 
of sculpture within and elaborate compositions in the architectural decora- 
tions without, and that, in spite of his restraint and fondness for the earlier 
types, he must have mastered all the technique which we find in the treat- 
ment of the face, the hair and the beard of this ancient bronze. Though 
I cannot agree with my friend, the late Maxime Collignon, in seeing anything 
Peloponnesian in this work, I must admit that those who are inclined to 
see in the expression of thoughtfulness and sentiment something nearer to 
the art of Praxiteles may not be wrong. I also think it possible, if not probable, 
that this bronze may have been the product of that archaistic revival in the 
school of Pasiteles in the second and first centuries B.c.; but even then the 
conception and inspiration of these ancient ‘‘pre-Raphaelites” were drawn 
from the great masterpieces of their past, which in the case of the Dionysos 
would lead them back to the work of Alcamenes. In any case, this bronze, 
supplementing the evidence of contemporary coins, will give us a more ade- 
quate conception of the artistic and spiritual quality of the great works of the 
earlier master. 


1 That such severer, almost archaic, treatment of hair and beard survived can be amply 
proved, as e.g. in the beautiful coin from Lampsacus (here also given on Pl. X, Fig. 142), 
Gardner, 7.G.C. Pl. XIII, n. 30 (similar to the Naples Bronze), which can be dated circ. 
170/150 B.C. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ALCAMENEAN ATHENA-TYPE, THE SO-CALLED 
“LEMNIAN ATHENA” OF PHIDIAS 


art has led us (Part 1, ch. v) to recognise how the earlier triangular 

outline of the head with the oblique facial angle, and the line of the 
long nose slanting inwards as it ascends to the forehead and towards the back 
of the head, were gradually discarded in the progress of Attic vase-painting 
during the first half of the fifth century B.c. It led us to distinguish the two 
main groups of works of Attic art in this respect, namely, the Argive-Attic 
and the Alcamenean. These two classical types are, as we have just seen in 
studying the type of Dionysos, to be ascribed respectively to Alcamenes and to 
Phidias, clearly recognisable as distinct from one another, though both have 
left far behind them the non-Hellenic archaic facial angle and have each of 
them developed a type possessed of the distinctive Hellenic grace and beauty 
of form and proportion. We may now hope to have established this distinction 
in the Attic art of the fifth century B.c., the one clearly identified with Phidias 
and the Parthenon marbles, the other with Alcamenes. 

Now it is on the grounds of this distinction, as well as the preference for 
the profile view and the downward look in heads, that I have, from the very 
outset, many years ago and ever since, refused to accept the identification of 
the statues of Athena at Dresden and Cassel, together with the head at 
Bologna, with the so-called Lemnian Athena of Phidias, one of the many 
striking guesses of the late Professor Furtwadngler, to whom archaeology owes 
much in the advancement of our knowledge concerning Greek art in general 
during the last generation. 

It is true that, even at the time of the first publication of his discovery, 
there were already some dissentient voices, notably those of Paul Jamot!, of 
Studniczka?, of Reisch®, and, in more recent times, of Amelung‘; while, from 
the very outset, having expressed my own dissent in lectures, I made it 
public at the Archaeological Congress at Athens in 1905 (Comptes Rendus, etc., 
pp. 181 seq.), at which Furtwdngler was present; and I expressed my belief that 
the Phidian type was more probably to be found in the Lansdowne Relief of 
an Athena in London (Fig. 146), though this conviction was never fully 
expressed in print. 

The facts concerning Furtwangler’s identification are as follows: 

Among the several statues of Athena produced by Phidias there was one 
dedicated by the Lemnian colonists on their leaving Athens, probably between 
Olympiad 82-3 (550/547 B.c.). This Athena (Pl. XI, Fig. 143), according to 
Pausanias (I, xxvii, 2), Pliny (N.H. 34, liv) and Lucian (Imagg. tv), as well as 


T= evidence regarding the development of the classical type in Greek 


* Mon. Grecs, Nos. 21-22 (1893-4); Rev. Arch. (1895, July—Dec.), 3rd ser., XXVII, pp. 7-39. 
* Vermuthungen zur Griechischen Kunstgeschichte. 

* “Athena Hephaistia,” Fahreshefte Oester. Arch. Inst. in Wien, 1, 1898, p. 86. 

* Fahreshefte Oester. Arch. Inst. in Wien, 1908, pp. 200-211. 
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with Head from Bologna. 
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Statue of Athena at Dresden 


Fig. 143. 
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later rhetoricians, was of exquisite beauty. According to Himerius (Orat. 
XXI, iv) Athena was probably represented without her helmet. Studniczka1 
had already endeavoured to recognise this statue in some later reproductions 
in relief; but it was the merit of Furtwdngler? to have drawn attention to 
two statues of Athena at Dresden and another in the Museum at Cassel, and 
to point out that the head of one of them corresponded with a beautiful marble 
head in the Museum of Bologna (Pl. XI, Fig. 143). These unhelmeted heads 


Fig. 144. The Bologna Head of Athena (from a cast). 


no doubt represent that of the original bronze Athena without helmet dating 
back to the fifth century B.c.* He was further able to show that Athena was 
most probably represented as holding her helmet before her in her right hand?, 
as was evident from an earlier Attic vase-painting® (Fig. 145) representing 
this action; while in a later marble relief, now in Lansdowne House, London® 


Vermuthungen z. Griech. Kunstgeschichte, pp. 5 seq. 

Meisterwerke, pp. 6 seq., Pls. I, I 

Some doubts were at the time expressed whether this head was not that of a male 
figure, as also whether the marble head of the Dresden statue belonged to the Athena torso. 
Professor Herrmann, of the Dresden Museum, has since provided me with evidence that the 
fractures of the head and of the torso fit completely and belonged originally to the same statue, 
while abundant evidence exists that the head is that of a female figure. 

? It will also be noted that in this rendering of Athena, the head still manifests the facial 
angle of the earlier period of Attic art, though the nose has been restored. 

5 Elite Céram., t, 80, p. 14, Fig. 2: incidentally this Attic vase illustrates a marked tri- 
angular facial angle in the earlier development of Attic vase-painting. 

6 Masterpieces, p. 14, n. 4; Meisterwerke, p. 23, n. 4. Attic relief of Athena Nike. In the 
Catalogue of Ancient Marbles at Lansdowne House, A. H. Smith, 1889, p. 26, No. 59, the 
relief is thus described. ‘‘ Athené stands facing r., draped in a rich doubled chiton, which is 
opened on the r. leg and forms two rows of beautiful zigzag folds; the 1. knee is a little bent. 
A simple cloak falls down behind the back (as on the Eirené in Munich); the goddess wears 
no aegis. The hair falls down far to the nape of the neck. The r. arm rests on the hip. The 
goddess gazes at the lofty (Corinthian) helmet with magnificent plume which she holds in her 
1. hand like the Athené Niké, at Athens. A large round shield stands by her 1. leg; close to it is 
a pillar on which sits the owl. On r. the stem of a tree, manifestly the olive, entwined by a 
snake (oikovpos odis). This excellent piece of the noblest style, apparently belonging to the 
first half of the fourth century B.c. [Footnote: Perhaps it should rather be referred to an 


1 
2 
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(Fig. 146), we have a copy of a contemporary Greek original from about the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. 
Now, I have always held that the Phidian type of such an Athena without 
helmet would have corresponded to the rendering of the goddess on the 
Lansdowne Relief!, while the Dresden statue and the Bologna head manifest 
a different type corresponding to the facial angle which we associate with 
Alcamenes. This Lansdowne relief without a helmet corresponds essentially to 


Fig 145. Attic Vase-Painting, Athena Fig. 146. Attic Relief of Athena, 
without helmet. Lansdowne House, London. 


the rendering of the advancing maidens of the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon 
(see Fig. 140), and, moreover, the facial angle of these heads conforms in the 
same degree with the Argive-Attic outline of Phidias as did the Elean coin 
with the head of Zeus to the male bearded heads of that same frieze (see 


Fig. 140). 


original of the 5th century.], is executed in relief of medium height, only the r. forearm in the 
round. New: nose, part of brow, hair over brow, and a part of drapery. Pentelic marble. 
H. 0°72, L. 0-46. As Miiller does not mention the relief, it is probably an acquisition of the 
third Marquis, made later than 1829, as the Archaeological Institute in Rome possesses a 
drawing of it.”’” There has been some slight restoration of the nose. 

+ Amelung, who also denies the attribution to Phidias of the ‘‘ Bologna head,” considers 
the Lansdowne Relief to correspond more to the Phidian rendering. I do not wish to imply 
that Professor Amelung was in any way aware that I had drawn attention to his parallelism in 
my address at Athens; nor do I wish to claim “priority.”’ The two independent agreements 
on this point only strengthen the contention. 
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On the other hand, the head of the Dresden Athena and the Bologna bust, in 
contrast with the Argive-Attic type, conform to the facial outline of the female 
heads with longer nose on the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia (Figs. 118, 123, 124), as this outline would have been developed and 
softened in all work by the same artist in the years following the Olympian 
sculptures down to 450 B.C. The slightly archaic reminiscence in the treatment 
of the drapery, especially the zigzag folds on the right side of the figure, 
together with its general severity (and we shall see how this severer drapery is 
retained in a succession of Athena-renderings leading up to the Alceamenean 
type), also correspond to the individual characteristics of Alceamenes. More- 
over, the turn of the head towards the right and the slight downward bend, 
while the body is placed in full face, are characteristic of that artist’s pre- 
ference for the profile view of the head. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out by Schrader that the great statues of Phidias adopted the simple 
straight forward view of the head!?. 

The profile outline of this head, in which the archaic triangular scheme 
has been reduced to a minimum, still presents, in the long nose and the some- 
what slanting line upwards from forehead to crown, the slight reminiscence of 
this triangular outline, as modified by Alcamenes into the Attic grace as he 
proceeded in his art (Fig. 147 a,b,c). 'The progression is marked from the 
head of the Lapith Woman on the Olympian Pediment to this head of Athena, 
and in the head of Aphrodite (see the next Chapter) there is a uniform 
growth of individual style characteristic of one artist, which is, however, in 
strong contrast to the style as manifested in the works which we justly identify 
with Phidias. Moreover, the praise bestowed upon Alcamenes in antiquity 
(especially the terms applied by Lucian to the Aphrodite in the Gardens 
at Athens) corresponds to the grace and charm possessed by this head of 
Athena. We must also remember that, as a worker in gold and ivory, in 
bronze and in marble, the careful treatment of the wavy hair in one of his 
bronze statues, as manifested in the Bologna head, will convey an idea of 
his more highly finished work; though the absence of all traces of colour 
from the heads of the Olympian Lapith Women does not assist us in realising 
to what degree the hair was also treated by him in polychrome marble 
figures (see Fig. 124). If we compare the head of Deidameia with the con- 
siderably later Bologna head, and also take into account the comparative 
growth of intervening types of helmeted Athenas (see Figs. 149-154), which 
will be dealt with in connection with the Alcamenean Athena Hephaistia 
below, we shall have forcibly illustrated to us the progression of character- 
istic Alcamenean types in heads from those of the Olympian Pediment to the 
so-called ‘‘ Lemnian Athena.” 

It is thus to Alcamenes that we should ascribe the original of the statues 
of Athena at Dresden and Cassel as well as the Bologna head. A most striking 
confirmation of this attribution is furnished by Furtwangler himself, For, 


1 See below, p. 174. Such limitation of attitude must not be insisted upon too 
much. 
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Fig. 147. Progression of three Alcamenean Types. a. Olympian Pediment. 
b. Athena without helmet. c. Head of Aphrodite. 
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without perceiving the close identity of type and style, he refers a marble 
head in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 148) to Alcamenes!. 

He does this in the following words concerning this “head of a goddess”’ 
(p. 84): ‘““Alcamenes seems to have been a 
very productive artist whose works were 
much prized and extensively copied in an- 
tiquity; he must be largely represented 
among existing antiques. This beautiful head 
is half life-size. It is an admirable copy 
after Alcamenes. The form of cheeks and 
chin and the full mouth resemble the Farnese 
Athena, so that the head probably represented 
a bare-headed Athena.” 

Now, if we compare this head (which 
Furtwangler ascribes with such dogmatic 
assurance to Alcamenes) with the profile 
view of the Bologna head which he identifies 
with the ‘“‘Lemnian Athena by Phidias” 
(Masterpieces, p. 18, Fig. 3), we shall be aston- 
ished that Furtwangler should not himself Fis: 148- Marble Head at Berlin. 
have recognised the close relationship between these two heads and should 
not himself have ascribed the so-called ‘‘ Lemnian” type to Alcamenes?. 

I can only regard this direct attribution to Alcamenes of a head closely 
related in style to the Bologna type, by one who is responsible for the identi- 
fication of the ‘“‘ Lemnian Athena by Phidias,” as a strong confirmation of my 
own convictions. 

We have seen that Quintilian ascribes to Phidias and to Alcamenes pondus, 
that is, weightiness in the subject and in its treatment, in which, comparatively, 
even a Polycleitos, according to him, was deficient. From the Parthenon 
marbles alone we are able to appreciate what this weightiness and grandeur 
in the subject, and the breadth of genius in conception and treatment, were like 
in the case of Phidian works; while numerous passages in ancient authors 
bear testimony to the overwhelming effect which the sublimity of, in particular, 
such works as the gold and ivory statue of the Olympian Zeus, produced on 
all spectators, including even a soldier like the Roman A‘milius Paulus?. 

Now this effect of grandeur and sublimity was produced by the combina- 
tion of the noble reposefulness in conception and execution with simplicity 
and the absence of more fleeting and individual emotions or sentiment. 
The essential spirit of Greek art embodied in such works was summarised 


1 Meisterwerke, Pl. V, p. 118; Masterpieces, Fig. 34, pp. 84-5. 

2 It is indeed astonishing that an archaeologist of such exceptional knowledge of, and 
memory for, ancient works of art (Monumenten-Kenntniss) leading to such important results in 
his work on vases and minor objects of art, should at times fail in recognising truly artistic 
style in works of sculpture. This is the more surprising in a former pupil of Brunn, who was 
possessed of such accurate and delicate appreciation of style in ancient art. 

3 Cf. E.A.P., Essay 11, “‘ The Spirit of the Art of Pheidias”’; and Essay vim, ‘‘ The Athene 
Parthenos and the Gold and Ivory Statues.” 
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by Winckelmann in the words ‘the noble naiveté and silent grandeur” (die 
edle Einfalt und stille Grosse). In the composition of the two greatest works 
of Phidias, the erect figure of the Athena Parthenos at Athens and the Zeus 
seated upon his throne in his temple at Olympia, this effect was produced, as 
extant evidence shows, by extreme simplicity in attitude and composition. 
To put it negatively: there was in these statues an avoidance of sentiment in 
the simple pose of the figures and in the indication of human emotions or 
in attitude or expression. This was attained in that, both in the case of the 
Athena and of the Zeus, the whole figure, including the head, was seen in full 
face, the head of the Athena, with the very slightest turn from the central 
axis, from brow downwards to the base of the statue, thus avoiding the 
impression of stiffriess and hardness of line, but suggesting repose. The 
same emphatically applies to the statue of Zeus. As Hans Schrader 
puts it: ‘“‘the goddess stands before the spectator in full frontal view; also 
the head, although gazing straight forward, is still sufficiently turned to the 
right (towards the Victory floating downwards from the right hand of the 
goddess), enough to avoid the expression of fixedness.’’? ‘To both the Athena 
and the Zeus the epithet “‘architectonic,”’ without in any sense suggesting the 
stiffness of archaic art, applies. Schrader dwells upon the manner in which 
both statues fit into the scheme of the pillared temple-cella, and he mentions 
this coordination in describing the statue of the Olympian Zeus: “‘ If now we 
examine the coins with the picture of the Olympian Zeus [see Fig. 133], it at 
once becomes apparent, how very strongly, even in these minute reproductions 
of the colossal work, the architectonic characteristic stands out. In the profile 
view of the god, the throne, with its marked perpendicular and horizontal 
parts joined one to the other, is dominant. If then one attempts to reproduce 
in imagination the frontal view, it becomes still more manifest, how the 
special form of the throne serves the purpose of architectonic coordination.’’2 
Much as I value the careful work done for the increase of our knowledge of 
the great gold and ivory statues of the Zeus at Olympia and of the Athena 
Parthenos by Hans Schrader (op. cit. ch. 11); by F. Winter (Fahrb. xxu1, 1907, 
p. 61; Fahreshefte, XvIIl, 1915, pp. 11 seqg.); and by W. Amelung, in his 
attempted reconstruction of the Athena Parthenos (Fahreshefte des Oester. 
Arch. Inst. x1, 1908, pp. 189 seq.), I must repeat, what I stated many years 
ago (E.A.P. Essay vil), that, as regards the Athena Parthenos, most of the 


1 “Tn voller Vorderansicht steht die Géttin vor dem Beschauer; auch der Kopf ist gerade- 
aus gerichtet, nur leise, nur so viel, dass der Eindruck der Starrheit vermieden wird, nach 
der rechten Seite gewendet zu der von der rechten Hand herabschwebenden Siegesgéttin 
hin.” H. Schrader, Phidias, 1924, p. 37. 

» “Blickt man nun auf die Miinzen mit dem Bilde des olympischen Zeus, so ist sofort klar, 
wie iiberaus stark das Architektonische auch in diesen winzigen Abbildungen des ungeheuren 
Werkes hervortritt. In der Seitenansicht des Gottes ist der Thron mit seinen streng senkrecht 
und wagrecht ineinandergefiigten Teilen das Beherrschende. Versucht man, danach sich in 
der Phantasie die Vorderansicht vorzustellen, so wird noch deutlicher, wie die besondere 
Form des Thrones dem Zweck architectonischer Einordnung dient. Die bis zum Nacken 
heraufgefiihrte Rtickenlehne rahmt, senkrecht aufsteigend, den Oberk6rper ein, der, genau 
wie an der Athena, durch das Anliegen der Oberarme zu einem geschlossenen Block 
zusammengefasst ist....’’ Op. cit. pp. 44-5. 
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work of reconstruction just referred to is based upon the so-called Varvakeion 
statuette at Athens, found in a private house there, which is a late Roman 
shopwork reproduction, and can in no way render the artistic and spiritual 
qualities which the original colossal gold and ivory statue undoubtedly 
possessed. As I held forty years ago, and still hold, the Lenormant statuette, 
rough hewn as such a sketch certainly remains, gives us a much better idea 
of the monumental grandeur of the masterpiece of Phidias, than does the 
Varvakeion statuette. Nor can I admit that Phidias would have introduced 
such an ugly pillar into his composition. If there had been such, arising from 
the need of a support for the hand holding the Nike, there is no doubt that 
(as in the case of the shield, the base of the statue, the sandals of the feet of 
the Parthenos, the footstool and other portions of the throne in the case 
of the Zeus) it would have been used to contain some sculptured orna- 
ments. The whole question and the literature referring to it (both ancient and 
modern) can be found in Essay vii. But I must repeat here the passage from 
an article? which appeared at the time by Mr (later Sir Charles) Newton: 


The column below the right hand of the goddess which we find associated with 
the newly-discovered statue is an unwelcome addition to this composition, which 
I feel very reluctant to recognise as a feature in the original design of Pheidias; such 
an adjunct seems a very clumsy expedient and unworthy of his genius. It is true 
that such a support of the arm of the goddess is found on an Athenian relief published 
by Boetticher?. But on the other reliefs and on coins which represent the Athene 
Parthenos the arm is left free in mid-air. Michaelis in his recent memoir argues that 
such a support may have been necessary on account of the great weight of the Victory, 
which is calculated to have been 4 cubits, or about 6 feet high, and which he assumes 
to have been like the goddess, gold and ivory. But I am not aware that any ancient 
author tells us of what material the Victory was formed, and in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary I think we are justified in assuming that this figure was cast 
either in gold or some other metal, gilt. This material would I consider be much 
lighter than the chryselephantine work with its inner core of wood. 

Michaelis says the weight to be sustained would have required a structure such 
as would now be used. But why should not the ancients, who were most skilful 
metallurgists, have had within the chryselephantine arm of the goddess a bar of 
copper or wrought iron, bent at the elbow, and affording a support quite independent 
of the outer casing of wood? Such a bar would be, what, in the language of modern 
architecture, is called a cantilever, and the upper extremity could have been securely 
attached to the inner frame or skeleton of the statue. 


I must also quote the following passage from my Essays on the Art of 
Pheidias?® : 


Now, if we assume, as we must, that the Nike was constructed so as to be of the 
lightest weight with the thinnest frame of network and thin plates of gold, perhaps 
without any core of wood, but merely wire net-work to give firmness to the plate, 
then it would be an easy task to accommodate the mechanical arrangements of the 
framework of the statue of the Athene so as to bear the stress of the Nike on an 
extended forearm. I have consulted authorities in matters of mechanics and they 
assure me that according to these laws the Nike could be well supported without a 


1 $.H.S. ll, 1, pp. 2-4. 2 Michaelis, Pl. XV, fig. 7. 
3 F.A.P. p. 280. 
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pillar. This could best be done if from one point in the central beam of the statue 
a weight were connected on the left side of the statue and running through this 
central point it were joined to the right hand upholding the Nike. This weight on 
the left of the statue would have to correspond to the weight of the Nike. This 
arrangement, moreover, would give additional firmness to the whole statue, inas- 
much as it would put additional weight on the central axis, the bars or chains con- 
necting the weight on the left with the hand on the right acting as stays or supports 
to the perpendicular column in the centre. The passages! concerning the portrait 
of Pheidias on the shield of the Athene Parthenos, in Aristotle, Cicero, Valerius 
Maximus, Apuleius and Ampelius, which, despite the positiveness of the statement 
and the critical value of the authors, have at first been considered a puzzle and then 
been discarded as a myth, now become intelligible. We learn from these that, by 
a mechanical contrivance, the statue was so built up that if anybody attempted to 
tear the portrait of Pheidias out of the shield (in the left of the statue) the whole 
work would perish, the statue would fall to pieces. No doubt in the shield on the 
left hand was the weight or power which, passing through the centre, supported the 
right arm and gave equilibrium to the whole statue. 

If it would appear that this is attributing too much knowledge of mechanics to 
the ancient Greeks, I would remind the reader of the fact that to construct a figure 
of over 30 feet in height in itself demands a careful study of the laws of mechanics. 
And I would but point to the Apollo in the temple at Miletus by Kanachos of Sikyon 
as a work previous to the time of Pheidias, and to the Colossus of Rhodes by Chares 
of Lindos as an instance of a later work. Both these statues were colossal in dimen- 
sions, the latter 105 feet in height. Of the Milesian Apollo Pliny? says that the deer 
which he held on his out-stretched hand was by some contrivance moveable; while 
the wonderful stories that are told about the easiness with which the Rhodian Colossus 
could be moved at least point to some application of mechanical art. 

As regards the type of the Athena statues by Phidias, we thus have a large 
number of more or less imperfect reproductions of later times, clearly based 
upon the Phidian original®, and these, at least, give us in detail the composition 
and attitude of that great work. Note also elaborate ornamentation of Phidian 
Athena Parthenos, Fig. 173. It thus becomes manifest that the goddess 
stood erect, to be seen in a frontal view, the head placed at right angles to neck 
and shoulder, with perhaps a very slight turn to the right. There is no indica- 
tion of thoughtfulness or sentiment, such as, in a pronounced form, we have 
seen in the Herculaneum bronze of the Dionysos head, or even in the rendering 
on the coins, including the Theban coin showing the more thoughtful and 
individual turn and downward look of the statue attributed to Alcamenes. 

Among the numerous reproductions of statues of Athena which have come 
down to us, there is one type which distinctly goes back to the fifth century. 
In fact, the earliest rendering of this type is found in the figure of Athena on 
the Argonaut (or Niobe) Vase of the Louvre Museum (see PI. V, Fig. 109). This 
vase-painting cannot, I believe, be dated later than 460 B.c., or at very latest 


1 SQ. 669/672. Aristot. de Mundo, 6, p. 399 B; Cic. Orator, 71, 234; Valer. Maxim. VII, 
1, 46; Apul. de Mundo, 32; Ampel. Lib. Memorial, 8. 

* N.H. xxxiv, 75: “ Canachus Apollinem nudum qui Philesius cognominatur in Didymaeo 
Aeginetica aeris temperatura, cervomque una ita vestigiis suspendit ut linum supter pedes 
trahatur, alterno morsu calce digitisque retinentibus solum, ita vertebrato dente utrisque 
partibus ut a repulsu per vicis resiliat.”’ 

3 See H. Schrader, Phidias, pp. 34-44, where previous literature is given. 
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450 B.C. In this rendering of Athena, in the general simplicity of drapery and 
in attitude, corresponding to the Athena without the helmet which we have 
just considered (and which is not the Phidian Lemnian type, but which we 
now recognise to be Alcamenean), the goddess wears the Corinthian helmet 
and the head is turned distinctly downwards, indicative of a certain thought- 
fulness. From the vase-painting onwards, or perhaps contemporary with it, 


Fig. 149. Mourning Athena, Fig. 150. The Lanckoronski Athena. 


there exist other Attic works, notably the ‘‘Mourning Athena!” (Fig. 149) 
and the Lanckoronski Relief (Fig. 150) in sculpture, and a whole series of larger 


1 Prof. E. A. Gardner (Handb. of Gr. Sc. 11, p. 304), says: “It has been suggested with 
much plausibility that the goddess is represented as mourning over a list of some of her chosen 
warriors who have fallen in battle.’? This, no doubt, refers to a paper read at Athens by me 
between 1890 and 1893. But the paper was not then published, and the thesis was given in an 
article with illustrations in Harper’s Monthly Magazine in June, 1892, under the title, ‘‘ Funeral 
Orations in Stone and Word.” I there held that the goddess, with down-turned spear touching 
the base of a slab, is mourning over the heroes fallen in battle, and that the names of the fallen 
were—according to the usual custom—recorded on the slab. I pointed to the analogy in the 
spoken words from the Funeral Oration of Perikles as recorded in Thucydides, where he 
refers to the recording of the names of the fallen on stone slabs. I am still of opinion that this 
relief of Athena formed a heading to such an inscription to the fallen warriors. I may 
also add that I pointed to the analogy of the type of Athena to the so-called “Pallas of 
Velletri.”’ 
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Fig. 151. Cast of Head of Athena, Fig. 152. Profile view of head of Athena, 
Munich. from the Cretan Statue in the Louvre. 


Fig. 154. Head of Athena, on an Athenian Pinax, 
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statues such as the Athena with helmet, of which the original has been lost and 
figured from the cast by Furtwangler (Mersterw., p. 107, Fig. 17) (Fig. 151). 
This head, together with a numerous class of reproductions of the so-called 
Velletri type, in the Vatican, the 
Louvre, at Munich and in the British 
Museum!, illustrates, not only the 
long-nosed Alcamenean type, but 
also the characteristic downward 
turn of the head. I here give a 
reproduction, from a cast, of the 
large head at Munich and the 
Cretan head in the Louvre (Fig. 152), 
together with the frontal view of 
the Cretan statue (Fig. 153). It is 
also instructive to compare these 
heads showing the downward turn of 
head and neck, with the heads, not 
only of Dionysos, but those of Zeus 
and of Hephaistos on red-figured 
vases in the previous Chapter (Figs. 
134, 135). 

We have, however, two extant 
monuments dating back to about 
the last two decades of the fifth 
century B.C., the one without a 
helmet, the other with a helmet, 
which are to be directly referred to 
the type of Athena Hephaistia, the 
chief temple-statue. This type of 
Athena? was created by Alcamenes 
in his group of two colossal figures 
in bronze of Athena and Hephaistos, 
placed in the temple of that goddess 
at Athens and dedicated between 421 
and 420 B.c., about the time when 
Alcamenes fashioned his _ great 
temple-statue of Dionysos and had 
definitely taken the place of Phidias Fig. 153. Athena (a la Ciste) from Crete, 
as the producer of the great gold Bes 
and ivory cult-statues at Athens. The head of Athena without the helmet is so 
damaged that no conclusions can be formed of its shape. The head of the 
helmeted Athena on an Athenian pinax (Berlin, 2759) (Fig. 154), on the other 


1 There is such a colossal marble head in the museum at Algiers and many others in 
various Museums. 
2 Reisch, Athena Hephaistia, Vienna Jahreshefte quoted below. 
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hand, is clearly rendered, at least as regards its facial angle, and distinctly 
shows the Alcamenean type. 

There can be no doubt that Alcamenes produced several statues of Athena, 
with and without the helmet (such as the ‘‘ Lemnian”—now Alcamenean— 
Athena), before he was commissioned to fashion the colossal cult-statues in 
bronze of Athena and Hephaistos in their common temple at Athens about 
421 B.C., in the later period of his artistic career. These, in contradistinction 
to the Phidian type of that goddess, manifested the thoughtful downward 
look together with the Alcamenean facial angle. No doubt they would have 
manifested some similarity, both in character and style, to the Athena Hephais- 
tia of his later artistic activity (about 421 B.c.). They show to us, in a most 
interesting manner, the continuous development of an artist in work and style 
for about forty years, from the Olympian Pediment onward. Upon such work 
his fame in antiquity was based, and, as in the case of Phidias and the later 
eminent sculptors of antiquity, such types were frequently copied, accurately 
or in modified form and adaptations, not only in the later Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman periods, but also by the minor artists and artisans at Athens 
and elsewhere who, in the fifth and later centuries, produced various marble 
reliefs of different subjects in which Athena occurred, as well as numerous 
other works of minor arts. 

But there can be no doubt—or 
at all events it is highly probable 
—that the famous bronze Athena 
Hephaistia, placed beside Hephais- 
tos in their temple at Athens, 
was ever after a central work to 
which later artists and craftsmen 
turned when reproducing the type 
of Athena. This would still more 
be the case with those artists and 
craftsmen who formed part of that 
Attic school or artistic tradition 
derived from Alcamenes, to which, 
as we shall see, Praxiteles belonged. 

We must now return to that 
important Epidaurian Relief (Fig. 
155)! which is unfortunately in 
such a poor state of preservation 
that but little can be positively Z 
recognised concerning the head _ Fig. 155. Epidaurian Relief, with Hephaistos 
and some important details, such FES EIST 
as the position of the left arm. But there can be little doubt that Athena 
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. Kavvadias, Cat. d. Mus. Cent. Athénes; Reisch, ‘Athena Hephaistia,” ¥ahreshefte, 
etc. 1, Vienna, 1898, pp. 79 seg.; Furtwangler, Sitzungsberichte der Miinchner Akademie, 
1897, pp. 289 seq. 
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was represented without a helmet, as would moreover be manifest from the fact 
that she is receiving the helmet handed to her by Hephaistos who is leaning on 
his staff beside her. This staff of the lame god is clearly indicated in the relief 
at the bottom, between the shield of Athena and the end of the drapery of 
Hephaistos. There is no such indication of a spear on the other side of Athena 
in what is left of that hexagonal column-end in relief, which may indicate 
that this scene as depicted formed part of a triglyph or similar architectural 
decoration. Furtwangler cannot thus be right when he suggests! that the 
left hand of the goddess held the spear upon which the figure was leaning. 
He is however right in recognising that the left shoulder is raised as compared 
with the right shoulder which is lowered in the act of receiving the helmet. 
As will become abundantly clear when we examine the statue of Athena at 
Newton Hall and the numerous similar replicas, the right shoulder of those 
statues is horizontal, the fore-arm and hand being bent upwards holding the 
spear, while the left shoulder is not lowered, but is slightly raised, because the 
lower arm and hand are turned backwards, the back of the hand resting on 
the hip. It is highly probable that this was also the attitude and gesture in the 
Athena of this Epidaurian Relief. 

No doubt in this scene on the relief the close relationship between Athena 
and Hephaistos? was illustrated by the presentation of the arms fashioned 
by Hephaistos since, in the older traditions down to Homer, that god made 
arms and sceptres for Zeus, Achilles, Athena and other gods and heroes. 
There are other earlier and later illustrations of such a scene, more or less 
corresponding with the Epidaurian Relief. I may, incidentally, point out 
that in our relief, as regards the holding of the helmet, the artist has clearly 
indicated that Hephaistos is presenting the helmet to Athena, just as Flasch in- 
geniously pointed out long ago that the boy in the centre of the Parthenon 
Frieze is receiving the priest’s cloak from the latter and is not presenting the 
peplos of Athena to the priest. 

Though this Epidaurian Relief of the fifth century could not have been 
carved and conceived by the artist without some familiarity with the great 
temple statues of Athena and Hephaistos by Alcamenes at Athens, and though 
it holds some relation to those types, it is not likely that in the temple statue 
such a scene was reproduced, or that Athena was not represented with her 
helmet on her head and her spear in her hand, though, as we shall see, the 
shield was not fixed to her side but was placed independently within a plant 
together with the Erichthonios snake. It is highly probable therefore, that 
the left arm and hand of the goddess rested upon the hip. It is also 
probable that in the attitude, the position of the legs and the general arrange- 

1 Furtwangler, Sitzungsberichte der Miinchner Akademie, 1897, p. 291. 

2 I cannot enter here upon the close relationship between Hephaistos and Athena in the 
Attic cult. This question has been fully dealt with by Reisch in his article on “‘ Athena Hephais- 
tia” in fahreshefte, etc.1, Vienna, 1898, pp. 55-93. Suffice it here to say that Athena was the 
vlahe aie of Erichthonios with whom both Hephaistos and Athena hold the closest rela- 

ionship. 


3 Vase in Berlin, Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1888, Pl. VI, 3 C. Relief, Arndt, in Glyptothek 
Ny Carlsberg, Pl. 20. Fréhner, Les Médaillons de ’ Empire Romain, Paris, 1878, p. 51. 
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ment of the drapery, the temple statue of Alcamenes corresponded in essentials 
to the Athena on this relief. The same may even perhaps apply to the figure 
of Hephaistos. In many respects however, I must repeat, the sculptor who 
fashioned this relief did not slavishly follow in reproduction the famous 
colossal temple-statues by Alcamenes at Athens. 

It is possible now to establish a whole series of Attic types of Athena 
which must be identified with Alcamenes. These are neither that of the 
bronze Athena Promachos nor of the gold and ivory Parthenos of Phidias. 
They are continuous, from the Kimonian period down to 420/421 B.c. 

Though there is no statue of Zeus to be attributed to Alcamenes from the 
evidence in ancient authors or monuments, there are at least two statues of 
Athena mentioned in ancient authors, and probably several others which he 
created in his long artistic career. These two are, the one (distinctly the type 
of the graceful, young goddess) mentioned by Tzetzes as having been wrought 
in competition with Phidias (loc. cit., certainly before 432 or 430 B.C. and 
probably earlier than these dates), and the large Athena Hephaistia, mentioned 
above, wrought in bronze, together with the statue of Hephaistos, in their 
common temple at Athens, between 421 and 420 B.c. These two statues were 
about 24 times life-size and were of bronze. he facts concerning the latter 
Athena are fully established by Reisch in his remarkable article on the Athena 
Hephaistia!, based upon the important inscription already mentioned by him 
in Evanos Vindobonensis (1893, p. 21, from CIA, 1, 318 and 319). To this 
inscription must be added the further discovery of another fragment found 
more recently at Athens, and published with comments in the Anzeiger der 
Phil.-hist. Klasse der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, July 12 (Jahrg. 
1922, Nos. xv—xvil1) by Professor Adolf Wilhelm with noteworthy erudi- 
tion and clearness. This—unfortunately—fragmentary inscription, at least 
makes it quite clear that, on one side of the Athena, there was fixed on the 
base a rising plant out of which also rose the Erichthonios snake and on which 
also rested her shield. The expenses for these statues reached the compara- 
tively enormous sum of 5 talents 3350 drachmae?. As the shield was thus 
disposed of by the plant at her side, it was not necessary that her left hand 
should hold it, while her right hand in all likelihood held the spear. This 
statue of the youthful goddess with the helmet no doubt became a most 
famous work in antiquity and set the type for this rendering of Athena in sub- 
sequent ages, as is proved by a large number of more or less modified copies 
and reproductions down to Roman times. 

Among the Greek reproductions of this Alcamenean type, two are of 
special importance, the first being the Athena of Cherchel (Fig. 156), 
published first by V. Waille (De Caesareae Monumentis, Pl. 11, 20) and 
then by Gauckler (Musée de Cherchel, Pl. XIV, 1). This modified copy 
has no head, but shows the plant on which rested the shield and from which 
emerged the Erichthonios snake, as described in the Attic inscriptions. The 


* Fahreshefte des Oester. Arch. Inst. in Wien, 1, Part 1, 1898, pp. 5 5 seq. 
2 Wilhelm, loc. cit. p. 2. 
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second is the Minerve a la Ciste (from Crete) (see Figs. 152, 153) in the Louvre 
Museum, published by Paul Jamot (Mon. Grecs, Nos. 21, 22, 1893-4). This 
remarkable Greek copy, the antique head still extant with helmet and tress 
of hair behind, illustrates in the profile view the downward and thoughtful 
bend of the head forward as we find it repeated in the numerous renderings of 
Athena in the Velletri, Munich and many other extant reproductions (to 
which reference has been made above), differing essentially in character from 


Fig. 156. Athena Statue from Cherchel. 


the Phidian Parthenos type and corresponding in conception and in detail of 
facial angle to the Alcamenean type. 

For the later modification of this Alcamenean type, we naturally look to 
Praxiteles ; and we here find this same type reproduced in a number of works 
distinctly identified with that Attic artist down to late Roman times in five 
different replicas by Amelung in his Basis des Praxiteles', to which Arndt 


1 [ have since heard direct from Professor Amelung that he has brought the list of such 
reproductions up to nineteen. The only one of these replicas which undoubtedly contains a 
head belonging to the original statue according to the information sent to me by Professor 
Amelung is the bronze statue at Florence (Figs. 157, 158). The Newton Hall replica however 
undoubtedly has the original head belonging to it, though at one time, and even when 
purchased, the head was severed; for not only do the fractures of head and neck fit one 
another, but the braid of hair down the back under the helmet of the head fits exactly with 
the continuation of that braid of hair on the back of the torso. Fougéres, Bull. de Corresp. 
Hellén. 1888, x11, pp. 105 seq., Pls. I-III; C. Waldstein, A.7.A. 1891, vl, pp. 1seq., Pls. I, 
II; Amelung, Die Basis des Praxiteles. 
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has added three more (Register and Text of Brunn-Bruckmann to PI. 508), 
while we are able to add three further replicas’. 


Fig. 158. Profile View of Athena at Florence. 


Of all these replicas of a famous Athena statue which leads us back, on 
the one hand, to Alcamenes, and forward (as we shall see), on the other 


1 Amelung, Die Basis des Praxiteles, p. 24. Amelung compares our figure with a bronze 
Athenaat Florence (PI. XII, Fig. 157) withright arm restored. Hementions six others (but singles 
out one, 470. 894 Rome Collection Vescovali, Fig. 3; right arm with sleeve and toes restored): 

462 B. 888 C. Collection Carlisle, head and right arm restored. 

464. 867. Collection Giustinani, not restored. 

471.900. Oxford Cavac. 1, 18, right arm restored by Cavaceppi. 

473. 899 C. Collection Blundell, head and right arm restored. 

474. A. 899 E. Oxford, right arm missing, head without helmet on it, aegis is narrow as 
in 462 B. 

552 B. 1186 D. Collection Pamphali, head restored (Amelung thinks not belonging to it), 
right arm from elbow downwards and parts of drapery restored, other parts destroyed. 

Arndt, /.c., adds another bronze statuette at Florence, while he also published three other 
interesting heads (No. 608, Fig. 5. Villa Borghese (CLXXXIII, Helbig, Fiihrer, 11, 978); Fig. 3. 
Louvre Museum; Fig. 4. At Paris art-dealer’s: nearest to the Newton Hall Athena in drapery 
and left hand on hip) from Capua, but doubts whether these are to be identified with the 
Stroganoff head. 


PLATE XII 


157. Bronze Athena at Florence. 


Fig. 
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hand, to Praxiteles, Amelung considers a bronze statue in the Archaeological 
Museum at Florence to be the most authentic and nearest to the Greek original. 
For this Florentine bronze (Pl. XII, Fig. 157) was the only one among the 
numerous replicas (they had reached nineteen and are now twenty), which 
had preserved the original head (Fig. 158), the others having, in his opinion, 
all been interfered with by the restorer, the heads being later additions. 
There can be no doubt that in this rendering we may have presented to us 
an original type of the goddess from the fifth century: not that of the Phidian 
Athena Parthenos, but that which fits in with the Alcamenean type which 
we have just endeavoured to fix in its development from the earliest to 
the latest treatment of the goddess in that century. The facial angle of 
the goddess (though the tip of the nose has been slightly damaged and 
shortened by time) is clearly that of the Attic Alcamenean type from the 
Argonaut-Niobe vase onwards, through the “‘Velletri” and other known 
replicas. On the other hand (though we shall note some significant differences), 
the Florentine bronze has the greatest affinity in detailed treatment with a group 
of such Athenas which we are justified in ascribing to a Praxitelean origin. 

Amelung was the first to show that, as regards the arrangement and treat- 
ment of drapery and the attitude of the figure (holding the lance in the up- 
raised right arm, while the left is bent downwards, the hand resting on the 
hip), this Athena was an undoubted combination of two of the Muses on 
the Mantinean Base (Fig. 159), a work undoubtedly by Praxiteles, as definitely 
stated by Pausanias. Now these reliefs, representing ‘‘Marsyas with the 
Flutes among Apollo and the Muses,” must in turn be definitely from the 
design, if not by the hand, of Praxiteles himself. In Amelung’s own words: 
“That this original was closely connected with Praxiteles is not only proved 
by the relationship to our Muses, but also by the head itself, the forehead of 
which shows modelling of Praxiteles.”’ 

All these interesting and important conclusions, arrived at in the first 
instance by Amelung followed by Arndt (loc. cit.), are based upon the brilliant 
discoveries of the French excavators at Mantinea under the direction of 
M. Fougéres. It was in 1888 that, excavating among the ruins of a Byzantine 
Church on the site of the ancient Temple of Letho with her children Apollo 
and Artemis, Fougéres came upon three marble slabs serving as paving- 
stones within the church, and trodden down by the feet of many worshippers 
during the centuries preceding its ruin. Upon turning these three marble 
slabs, there were found reliefs which had been preserved from the feet of the 


1 See Amelung, Die Basis des Praxiteles: ““The bronze statue is (according to measure- 
ments kindly sent by D. Levi of Florence) m. 1°57 high, including plinth, and is not restored, 
excepting as regards the right forearm and hand, which were newly added by the restorer 
and are, in so far, misleading.’’ I am especially grateful to Prof. Amelung for having supplied 
me with new photographs from which the above illustrations have been taken. 

Another very beautiful bronze head is in the possession of M. Théodore Reinach and is 
published by him in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1922, July—Aug., 24 seq. He suggests that the 
Athena belonged to a group by Kephisodotos; while Prof. Waldhauer (7.H.S. Xi, 1923, 
p. 181, Fig. 5) also published this head and thinks it more likely to have been the work of the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. y 
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Byzantine worshippers by being thus placed face downwards. It was then 
found that on one of these reliefs, which were in comparatively perfect pre- 
servation, was represented Apollo, seated with Marsyas playing the flutes 
before him, and three Muses were depicted on each of the two remaining slabs, 
which evidently were on either side of the central group. A fourth slab, con- 
taining the remaining three Muses, was not discovered. In the Am. Journ. of 
Arch. for 1890 (vil, pp. 284 seq.) I published an [imaginary] reconstruction of 
the group of Letho with Apollo and Artemis by Praxiteles, as well as the four 
slabs with Apollo, Marsyas and the Muses on the base, repeating the lost 
slab from one of the extant ones and showing the distribution of these in 
the original composition of the base. 


Fig. 159. Two Muses from Mantinean Relief by Praxiteles. 


It was the merit of M. Fougéres to have at once identified! the discovered 
reliefs with the passage from Pausanias (VIII, ix, 1) in which he informs us 
that “‘at Mantinea there is a double temple, divided just about the middle by a 
partition wall. In one division of the temple is an image of Asklepios, a work of 
Alcamenes: the other division is sacred to Latona and her children. The images 
in the latter were wrought by Praxiteles two generations after Alcamenes. 
On the pedestal of these images are represented the Muses and Marsyas; 
the latter is playing on the flute.” M. Fougéres maintained that the reliefs 
found by him were three of the four slabs definitely ascribed by Pausanias to 
Praxiteles, which makes these works undoubted representatives of the originals 


1 Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. 1, 1888. 
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by that great artist of whose work we have only one other extant example in the 
Hermes with the infant Dionysos at Olympia. The importance of such original 
and contemporary works of ancient art preserved to us cannot be exaggerated. 
Though at first Overbeck expressed some doubts, he retracted them in 
later editions of his history, while, beginning with Ravaisson and ending with 
Amelung and Arndt, the identification has been confirmed and universally 
accepted. It was chiefly through Amelung that the study of these reliefs led 
to further application of Praxitelean characteristics to a series of statues of 
Athena. 

Among these several replicas of an undoubtedly famous type of Athena 
by Praxiteles, I have chosen for illustration here three which seem to me most 
noteworthy and important. The first is the statue at Oxford (Fig. 160) (figured 


Fig. 160. Oxford Athena. Fig. 161. Athena from Castle Howard. 


in Chandler, Marmora Oxoniensia, Pl. III, and described by Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 546, n. 20). The right arm, neck and head 
were missing, the head having subsequently been restored by Guelfi and also 
before that, in a different way, according to Episcopius. It is, however, worthy 
of note that traces of the plait are still extant on the back. The right arm and 
neck have also been restored. The aegis, without the gorgoneion, but with 
traces of snake border, is placed crosswise from the right shoulder under the 
left arm. The composition of the figure and the modelling of the drapery are 
of a good quality of Graeco-Roman work. 

Next in quality we would put the replica from Castle Howard, also men- 
tioned by Michaelis (p. 326, n. 4). The head, right arm and foot, as well as 
part of the left foot, have been restored. Mr Geoffrey Howard has kindly had 
a photograph of the statue made for me which is here reproduced (Fig. 161). 


1 He even reproduced my own restoration of the statue-group and the base in his 
edition of 1894, p. 61, fig. 161. 
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His agent, as well as my friend, colleague and former student, Mr R. C. 


Bosanquet (late Director of the 
British School at Athens and Pro- 
fessor at the University of Liver- 
pool), has also examined the statue 
and gives the following notes: “ Re- 
stored: head and neck with edge 
of under-garment, right arm, right 
foot, so far as it projects below 
drapery, left foot and small pieces 
of drapery near it. The original 
parts have been little worked over 
and the restorer has not meddled 
with the aegis. Below the nape of 
the neck the original ‘clubbed’ 
mass of hair is preserved on the 
back and has guided the restorer. 
The marble has streaks of schist in 
it and may be Pentelic.”’ 


Though superior to the Oxford | 


copy, the details are comparatively 
harder and more mechanical in line 
and modelling. The restored head 
may have been itself copied from 
the Florentine bronze (Figs. 157, 
158). The mass of the peplos from 
the cross folds down to the hand 
show more delicate moulding of 
folds than is the case in the 
Oxford replica which, as we shall 
see, was expressive of a delicate 
indication of texture more highly 
developed by Praxiteles and_ his 
school. 

In general composition and atti- 


tude of the figures as covered by | 


the drapery the outline of the 
whole statue, as well as the inner 
movement within repose, as it is 
reflected through the drapery, is 
here shown with more life and 
grace than in the Oxford statue 
or the Florentine bronze. In some 
respects the position, especially 


of the left but also of the right, 


Fig. 162. Athena Vescovali, now in the 
Hermitage, Leningrad. 


leg and foot, is given with greater 
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life and delicacy than in the third replica here given, the Vescovali 
Athena}. 

In some respects this replica is inferior to that at Castle Howard; but the 
head, though restored, is antique, and with its turn to the left shoulder and 
the upward gaze of the eye, though perhaps influenced by the Rospigliosi 
Athena (Fig. 163)”, marks a general toning-down as regards the more mani- 
festly emotional expression. It almost looks as if in attitude, movement and 
expression of emotion the artist was still influenced by the severer type of the 
Florentine bronze, though he was tending towards the Rospigliosi Athena, 
in fact stood half-way between the two. 


Fig. 163. Rospigliosi Athena. 


I may at once anticipate and say at this point that, though the Florentine 
bronze undoubtedly bears some relationship to the Praxitelean composition 
as manifested in the base from his temple group at Mantinea, in that—while 
the attitude with the left arm covered by the cloak, the forearm and back of 
the hand resting on the left hip, and the treatment of the cloak with the 
strongly marked cross folds twisted from left to right under the aegis and 
breast, as well as the flatter lower portion of this upper cloak running across 
the knees are all the same—there are some marked differences between 


1 Professor Waldhauer (Director of the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad) has, with great 
kindness, sent me a photograph from which the illustration is taken, and gives the following 
history and literature : “‘, The statue has been mentioned by Kiseritzky in his Description (1901), 
no. 155, and by myself (1912, 1924), no. 270. Found 1825 on the Palatine (Clarac, 470, 895); 
at first in the Falconiori Coll., afterwards in Vescovali’s; bought by Demidoffs, which sold 
their collection to the Hermitage in 1851. Total height m. 17598. Restored: the right arm, 
with the shoulder; the whole upper part of the back, nose, lips. The head belongs to another 
type (the Rospigliosi Athena, see my note in 7.H.S., 1923, 176 seq.), not to this statue.” 

2 A marble statue in the Museum at Florence which was considered by Furtwangler (Mei- 
sterwerke, p.527) to have been Scopasian in character; while Amelung (Die Basis von Mantinea, 
Pp- 53 Seq.) attributes it to Timotheos, and Wolters (Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, 1438) 
considers it of Hellenistic origin. Finally, Waldhauer (F7.H.S. xLu1, 1923, p. 180) assigns it 
to about the middle of the fifth cent.B.c. I am most inclined to assign Scopasian or Praxitelean 
origin to this statue. In any case it seems to me most likely that, judging from the head and 
the expression, the work points to the middle of the fourth cent. B.c, 
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the two compositions, pointing towards greater simplicity and severity, if not 
to an earlier conception of the goddess in the bronze. This is especially 
the case in the general attitude, which, in the Florentine bronze, is that of 
complete, if not emphatic, repose. For Athena here stands resting her weight 
firmly upon her right leg, with the left leg very slightly flexed and thus also 
bearing some part of the weight of the figure. It is the well-known attitude 
of stationary repose which we meet with in many statues of the fifth century 
B.C., given in their frontal view. In this respect alone the figure differs from 
the attitude of the Muses (Fig. 159), as well as from that of the three replicas 
of the Athena statues which we have just examined. Moreover, the aegis is 
in this bronze placed squarely over both breasts, the two halves united by the 
gorgon’s head in the centre. The head follows this more central, reposeful 
and simple attitude of the whole figure in that, though slightly bent forward 
and turned towards the right shoulder (Fig. 158), it shows no further move- 
ment manifesting emotion. Finally, the lower edge of the peplos, ending in 
the region of the knees, is not, as is the case in the other Praxitelean works, 
turned gradually upwards either to the right or the left (and thus further 
suggesting greater movement within the reposeful attitudes), but, distinctly 
and almost markedly, presents a horizontal straight line from one knee to the 
other, with a more definite, if not mechanical, rise upwards on the side of the 
left knee. This straight horizontal line, coupled with the simplicity, if not 
solemnity, of the whole composition in its frontal view and the more erect 
position of the head—all these suggest the greater severity of an earlier period 
or, possibly, the greater restraint of an artist dealing with a solemn cult-statue 
in a temple. Nevertheless, there is a decided and close relationship between 
all these types of Athena, including the Florentine bronze. 


A few years ago, in the south of France, in the corner of an antiquary’s 
shop I noticed the statue of a helmeted Athena covered with dust, which at 
once attracted my attention. There were other antique marbles, chiefly 
decorative objects, most of them clearly Roman. But this one statue struck 
me as being not only Greek in character, but also seemed to recall to my mind 
some well-known Greek original. It suddenly occurred to me that, though the 
helmeted statue was that of Athena, the attitude and drapery were those of one 
of the Muses from the Mantinaean altar-base discovered and published by 
M. Fougéres?, or at least that it repeated parts of the drapery and attitudes of 
one or more of these figures. Upon enquiry I learnt that the work was pur- 
chased by the dealer at the sale of the antiques forming part of the collection 
in a chateau, the property of the Castellane family, near Marseilles. I have 
since then learnt, through the kindness of the Countess Jean de Castellane 
and her cousin, Count Henri de Castellane, the following details concerning 
that collection: The statue formed part of the collection of the well-known 
Count Jules de Castellane at the Chateau des Aygalades, near Marseilles. 


1 Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. \.c. 


PLATE XIII 


Fig. 164. Newton Hall Athena. Frontal view. Fig. 165. Newton Hall Athena. Three-quarter view. 
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(I have not been able to ascertain whether the Count Jules de Castellane 
travelled in Greece and Italy and there procured some of the antiquities in 
his collection.) After his death the property passed to his eldest daughter, the 
Marquise d’Estournel, who died some years ago, when her successors sold the 
chateau and its contents. Since then I have been put into communication 
with M. H. de Gérin-Ricard (Conservateur du Musée de Marseilles) and with 
M. Jules Formigé (Architecte-en-chef des Monuments Historiques de Paris). 
From the former I learn that the Count Jules de Castellane formed his collec- 
tion at the Aygalades about 1825 and that it consisted of various objects 
including classical sepulchral monuments, a mummy-case and other objects, 
chiefly Egyptian. M. Formigé tells me that Count Jules de Castellane pro- 
cured his objects chiefly in Italy and in Greece. He sends me the further 
information, procured by him from my colleague of the Museum of the 
Louvre, M. Michon, that the collection was dispersed, without any publicity, 
some years ago and was bought by local dealers, one very valuable statue of a 
Venus having found its way to Paris}. 

Over six years ago I purchased the statue and, after some years of vicissi- 
tudes, it was ultimately transferred to my home at Newton Hall (Pl. XIII, 
Figs. 164, 165)”. By the kindness of Mr A. H. Smith, then Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, the statue was carefully 
cleaned by the restorers of the British Museum (Messrs Brucciani and Co.). 
But, unfortunately, in the transport (due to wantonly careless packing) the 
nose, which had been complete, was broken. The fragments have been 


1 “Ta collection des Aygalades aurait été constituée en Italie et en Gréce. Elle était pres- 
que inconnue lorsqu’elle fut vendue; la vente, faite sans aucune Coes fut epetce a des 
prix dérisoires. Les piéces furent dispersées chez des antiquaires.. 

2 The dimensions of the statue are as follows: 


ft “in. m. 
Height (including plinth) ers 1°60 
Plinth 4 *102 
Top of forehead to chin 64 16 
Top of forehead to chin (in straight line) 4 *165 
Widest part of face’ - 4 “116 
Ear to ear 6 Crea 
Widest part of drapery Ese 438 


Though I have long since come to the conclusion that there was immediate connection 
between the art of Alcamenes and that of Praxiteles in the following century and that this was 
borne out by the relationship between the several types of Athena, this opinion was further 
confirmed by the careful study of the marble statue now at Newton Hall. It appeared to me 
that this statue required full and separate publication, which might have led to some discussion. 
It was, perhaps, natural that I should have felt some hesitation in thus publishing a work in 
my own possession and which undoubtedly is of considerable importance in the study of the 
great art of ancient Greece. I felt that this task could be best performed by some archaeologist 
who had made a special study of the whole of this group of monuments, and I therefore com- 
municated with Professor Amelung, offering to place the whole of the material at his disposal 
so that he could publish a monograph on this work in its relation to the other statues on which 
he had already written. He (no doubt rightly) felt that he could not do this properly unless 
he was face to face with the original work itself and could examine it carefully in detail. He 
hoped to do this when, at some later period, he could visit England, but was unable to arrange 
this for some considerable time. On the other hand, as I felt it necessary to incorporate 
this important statue within my general treatment of Alcamenes and his relation to Praxiteles, 
I decided to give the main facts concerning the statue, while inviting further discussion on 
the part of my colleagues and notably of Professor Amelung. 
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carefully preserved, but, though parts may have been original, the whole of 
the nose had been restored, probably in Roman times. I should have left 
the nose in its fragmentary condition, had not the earlier Roman restorers 
or repairers smoothed down the fracture at the base of the nose, showing 
a flat artificial surface and thus disfigured the whole head. 
I therefore, with careful note taken of all the fragments, 
had the nose restored in plaster as far as possible to the 
condition in which it was in the original. The head had 
been severed from the torso, but the fractures all remained 
in their original condition, and the plait of hair running 
down the back of the torso (Fig. 166) entirely fitted on to 
the upper part of this plait under the helmet. ‘There can 
therefore be no doubt that the head, of the same marble 
as the torso, belonged to it originally. On the other hand, 
damage to the head had been restored, probably in ancient 
times, notably the round portion inserted below the 
lower lip and extending to a part of the chin. Moreover, 
it appears to me that some later restorer must have slightly 
scraped the head, perhaps smoothing down some cor- 
rosions. He also tried his hand at indicating the iris and 
pupil of the eyes, which I had carefully filled in after 
taking and preserving an accurate cast of the iris as the 
earlier restorer left it. A part of the right shoulder with 
the whole of the right arm and hand, which evidently held some staff, 
or rather spear, of the goddess, had been restored and fitted into the 
remaining portions of the shoulder by means of a copper bar which 
fitted into a cavity drilled into the shoulder at the fractured portions. The 
right arm was not firmly attached to the statue when in the antiquary’s 
shop. As a small portion of the drapery between the arm and the shoulder 
was missing, I have not been willing to have this supplied by the restorers 
and I have therefore not added the restored arm!. Below the left hand, an 


Fig. 166. Back View 
of Statue. 


1 The marble is certainly that of the Eastern Mediterranean and probably Pentelic. After 
careful examination, including that of microscopic slides, as well as comparison with specimens 
of Pentelic marble in the Geological Department of the Natural History Museum (British 
Museum), South Kensington, Dr Bather and I came to the conclusion that the statue itself, 
though not the restored right arm, was of Pentelic marble. The restored right arm was probably 
of Italian marble and certainly did not belong originally to the statue. Moreover, the dowel 
of copper is quite different from the early iron dowel surrounded by lead inserted in the back of 
the statue which corresponds to the Greek practice of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. This 
difference between the statue itself was also confirmed by my geological colleagues at Cam- 
bridge (Professor J. E. Marr and Dr R. H. Rastall). The head of the statue had at some time 
been broken from the torso but had been refixed, some portions of amalgam having been 
inserted in the front portions. These were removed in the British Museum when the head 
was again fixed. But the head was undoubtedly that of the original statue. Not only did the 
fractures of the plait at the back of the head fit those of the portions on the body of the statue, 
but, as Messrs Brucciani’s restorer assured me (I was abroad when the cleaning and repairs 
of the statue were made at the British Museum and found them completed on my return), 
completely indicated the position which the head now has on the statue and that the head 
undoubtedly belonged originally to the statue. I submitted small pieces of the marble from 
the back of the head and from the body of the statue itself to the geologists of the University 
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end of the cloak, twisted round the hand, hangs down beside the left thigh. 
Below this again, lower than to have served to support the end of these 
folds, there are the remains of a projecting marble 
puntello or support (Fig. 167). This could have served 
neither to support the drapery above nor a shield 
placed upright beside the goddess. Such a shield 
would have been held in position by the left hand, 
which is here covered by the drapery and rests 
against the hips. I therefore believe that it most pro- 
bably served to support some plant rising from the 
ground!. 

The rest of the figure, though showing signs of 
corrosion and exposure to the open air, is untouched. 
The statue, though carefully blocked out, is flattened 
and not completely finished in the back (see Fig. 166), 
while a dowel-hole in the middle of the back contained Fig. 167. Puntello 
an iron dowel, filled around with lead, and was thus inside left knee. 
fixed to some background. It appears to me, beyond 
all doubt, to have been placed in a pediment of a temple”. This mode of fixing 
is known to us from the fifth century, and certainly is of 
earlier date, quite different from the method used by the 
Roman or later restorer in the case of the copper dowel 
of the arm. The right arm (restored later, though cor- 
rectly) was upraised and held the spear as one of the 
Muses (Fig. 168) holds the upraised lyre. The left arm 
covered by the peplos is bent, with the back of the hand 
resting on the hip, the attitude being identical with 
that of one of the Muses (Fig. 159), though with 


at Cambridge and to the Geological Survey in Jermyn Street, : i 
London. The report of Dr H. H. Thomas, of the latter, conforms Fig. 168. Right Arm 
completely to that of Dr Rastall, who was ‘“‘unable to detect the of Athena. 
slightest difference between them. Both consist of an even grained 

granular aggregate of crystalline calcite, with a few scattered grains 

of quartz. They belong to a type very common in the eastern Mediterranean region.” 

1 The hypothesis is certainly justified that such a plant rising from the base upwards was 
supported by a puntello fixed inside the knee of the left side of the figure, which would have 
required such support. We should thus have a strong reminiscence of the peculiar composition 
of the famous colossal temple statue of Athena and Hephaistos by Alcamenes in their temple 
at Athens, and further vouched for by the inscriptions published by Reisch and Wilhelm (see 
p. 182) which had the plant beside the Athena rising out of the ground and supporting the 
shield and the Erichthonios snake. 

2 It might also have been placed in a niche, though, from the nature of the marble base 
as well as from the action indicated in the turned head, I think this less likely than that it was 
part of a pedimental group. The action of the figure with head thus turned towards the centre, 
as well as the dimensions of the figure (slightly under life size), would lead us to believe that 
she thus stood about the third from the centre of the rising pediment. We are reminded of 
the fact that Alcamenes made marble statues of Athena and Herakles in their temple at Thebes 
(Paus. Ix, ii, 6) and that Praxiteles made pedimental groups (of marble) for this same temple 
(Paus. IX, ii, 6), showing some of the labours of Herakles, in which the presence of Athena 
would be appropriate. The hypothesis is therefore justified that our Athena may have formed 
part of such a pedimental group. 


WA 13 
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her it is the right uncovered arm that is thus bent and resting on the hip. 
The arrangement on the other hand is identical with that of the two Muses 
standing side by side (Fig. 159). It passes over the left shoulder round 
the back and under the upraised right arm, crossing the body under the 
breasts in one mass and passing through the triangular opening formed 
by the left arm akimbo, the hand of which rests on the hip. It ends 
in a line above the knee towards the middle of the thigh, and is here 
treated in a masterly manner, with delicate 
folds, some of which have been somewhat 
erased by the wear of time, but were always 
dealt with in a delicate and slight relief 
(Fig. 169). The general effect of this com- 
paratively smooth portion of the drapery? is 
one which not only conveys with consummate 
artistic skill the texture of the drapery? (PI. 
XIII, Figs. 164, 165), but gives a reposeful 
quality to the whole figure which is charac- 
teristic of Praxitelean art®. I here give two 
Attic sepulchral reliefs of the fourth century 
B.C. (Figs. 170, 171) which, in the treatment 
of drapery and attitude, convey the delicate 
art of the Praxitelean period. Athena is here 
represented as standing reposefully on her 
right leg (the leg of rest), while the left leg 
(the leg of play) is gently bent inwards at 
the knee, the foot and ankle being turned 
inwards. ‘The treatment of the drapery in this 
replica of a Praxitelean Athena, of which 
three have been figured above, is in every 
respect superior to that of the numerous 
replicas hitherto known, and there can be no 
doubt that we thus have to deal with an 
original marble statue of the fourth century, probably forming part of a 
pedimental group. 

I myself and many others in the past, in dwelling upon the difference 


Fig. 169. Drawing of Drapery. 


1 As in the photograph these very slight and delicate folds (especially since they have 
lost some of their delicate sharpness by the wear of time) cannot be properly traced, but can 
be perceived by very close observation and, still better, felt by passing the finger over them. 
I have had them indicated in a drawing made by my daughter, Evelyn Walston. 

* The two fourth-century reliefs (Figs. 170, 171) from my article in A.T.A., 1890, “The 
Mantinean Reliefs,” pp. 289 seq., show this especially as regards the two upright figures on 
the right of each sepulchral slab. 

5 I remember how, many years ago, Brunn, when working at the several versions of repro- 
ductions of the Praxitelean faun, pointed out to me how, in one of these, the nebris (or goat- 
skin) was indicated without strong incision or relief, in a delicate manner, which suggested 
adequately the softness of texture, which he considered was much nearer to the Praxitelean 
see than some of the more clearly and deeply cut renderings of the goat-skin in other 
replicas. 
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between the manifest pathos and passion of Scopas and Scopasian art, and 
the more self-contained, almost dreamy, pathos and sentiment of Praxiteles 
and Praxitelean art, have maintained! that Scopasian heads, with their deep- 
sunk eyes and downward drawn brow, as in the raving Maenad with hair 
flowing backwards, generally look upwards. Praxiteles, on the other hand, 
has a preference for the downward gaze. And we should thus be inclined 
to consider the so-called Minerve Pacifique of the Louvre (Pl. XIV, 


-Fig. 170. Attic Sepulchral Relief. Fig. 171. Attic Sepulchral Relief. 


Fig. 172), with downward turned head and gaze, to correspond more to the 
usual Praxitelean type. Though this remains true, it cannot and does not 
mean that Praxiteles never turned a head and gaze upwards? or that Scopas 
never in his more complex compositions turned a head downwards. The 
helmeted head of this Athena is turned towards the right and is looking 


1 £.A.P., Appendix 11, “‘Praxiteles and the Hermes with the Infant Dionysos” (Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Lit. 1879). ; 

2 Even the ancients were often in doubt as to the attribution of works to Scopas or to 
Praxiteles. This would apply especially to the famous group of Niobe and her children, which 
Pliny tells us was attributed to the one or to the other of these two sculptors; N.H. xxxvl, 28: 
“Par haesitatio est in templo Apollinis Sosiani, Niobae liberos morientis Scopas an Praxiteles 
fecerit.” 
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upwards, and it appears to me that she thus formed part of a pedimental 
group in which she turned her head and look upwards to the figure of the god 
or hero on her left-hand side in the pediment. 

When we consider the graceful composition of this figure of the virgin 
goddess—the delicate indication of the youthful body which, while covered 
by the drapery, is still clearly indicated through it; how the thigh of the right 
leg with its roundness suggested on the right side and accentuated by the one 
fold that falls from the hip downwards; how the aegis, with the curling snake- 
ends, runs sideways from the right shoulder towards the left and still, together 
with the covering drapery, shows the virginal form of the breasts; how, in 
contrast to the deeper folds of the under-garment running down to the feet, 
the smooth and delicately wavy texture of the upper garment, with its very 
gentle rise and fall in surface and in indication of the lines of the folds, 
shows not only the masterly design but also the exquisite finish in the marble 
work—so different to the mechanical shopwork of the late Roman reproducers, 
who worked for the Roman market in a coarser and more mechanical method 
—we cannot fail to feel that we here have a Greek work, probably of pedi- 
mental sculpture, which leads us back to the fourth century B.c. and to the 
art of Praxiteles himself. This is moreover vouched for by the intimate 
relation in attitude as well as drapery between this Athena and the two 
adjoining figures from the Mantinean base of Praxiteles. 

We thus have in the Newton Hall Athena a specimen of Greek pedimental 
sculpture issuing from the Praxitelean studio. That this rendering of Athena 
was famous in antiquity and reproduced a well-established type by a well- 
known artist, is manifest from the fact that there are now known to exist nine- 
teen other replicas, four replicas being given in Clarac to which Arndt has 
added two more, while Amelung has pointed out the relationship of several 
of these (loc. cit.) to the Muses on the Praxitelean base at Mantinea. These 
several statues of Athena vary among each other in some details, but the 
attitude and composition, as well as the arrangement of drapery, are the same 
in all. But in the execution of the draped figure of Athena, as well as of the 
drapery itself, there is a difference of quality ranging from the character of Greek 
work down to that of the more mechanical shop-copies for the Roman market. 
There can, however, be no doubt that, though a pedimental figure, the Athena 
from Newton Hall is nearest to, if not actually contemporary with, the altar- 
reliefs from Mantinea?, decorating the pedestal of the statue-group of Letho 
with her children Apollo and Artemis in their common temple at Mantinea®. 


1 Lowe this information to Professor Amelung who, earlier, in Die Basis von Mantinea, 
mentioned seven such replicas, to which number both Arndt and myself have since added, 
bringing the total up to nineteen. 

2 Brunn-Bruckmann, Pl. 608 (text in Arndt, 1902, No. 608). 

* Waldstein, American Journal of Archaeology, see also Overbeck, G.Pl. 11, p. 61, Fig. 161. 
I must here add that in my article the aim was to indicate the position of four successive slabs 
on the base with the central incident showing the downward line in the seated figures instead 
of the upward line of the centre in pediments, according to the two different constructive 
principles of a pediment and a statue base. Moreover, the restored group on the base is 
purely imaginary and is not meant to reproduce real Praxitelean characteristics. 
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Now, in this connection it is important for us to remember the passage 
in Pausanias (VIII, ix, 1) in which the life of Praxiteles is defined as having 
fallen in the “third generation after Alcamenes.” Though no doubt in 
that passage he primarily meant to indicate the lapse of time between 
the production of the two works (the Asklepios of Alcamenes and the 
group of Letho with her children Apollo and Artemis by Praxiteles), it 
appears to me highly probable, if not certain, that he also wished to indicate 
a closer relationship between the two artists, either in character and style or 
even in a more personal relationship or consanguinity. For, in mentioning the 
numerous works by well-known great artists, Pausanias does not emphasize 
the difference between the dates of their lives, nor would this have been 


— 


Fig. 173. Aspasios Gem, illustrating the Fig. 174. Facial Outline of 
head of the Phidian Athena Parthenos. Newton Hall Athena. 


necessary in the case of two such famous and well-known artists as were 
Alcamenes and Praxiteles. 

There is every reason, therefore, to believe that this type of Athena in 
Praxitelean art was influenced by the type established by Alcamenes, and, though 
manifesting in a more reserved manner some of the Alcamenean sentiment 
if not its pathos, was characteristic of the great contemporary and successor 
of Phidias, as was also the longer head with the longer nose and the modified 
reminiscence of the earlier Attic facial angle. The well-known Varvakeion 
reproduction of the Athena Parthenos of Phidias, as well as the later Aspasios 
gem (Fig. 173), shows the Attic-Argive facial angle with which we have 
already been made familiar, while the profile view of the Newton Hall Athena 
(Fig. 174) illustrates the Alcamenean profile. Hypothetically this type of the 
Alcamenean Athena, especially as regards the head, can best be brought home 
to us in the type of the Athena Velletri and kindred works, with the helmeted 
head turned downwards. 
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The influence of Attic art from the middle of the fifth century onwards 
thus manifests itself in two main ramifications, the one that of Phidian tradi- 
tions-and types, which really affect practically the whole of subsequent Greek 
art, and that of Alcamenes, which, through Kephisodotos the Elder, with 
his characteristic statue of Eirene with the Infant Ploutos at Munich (PI. XV, 
Fig. 175), carries on the introduction of sentiment and the turn of the head 
downwards and towards the profile view, and is the immediate forerunner of 
the Hermes with the Infant Dionysos (Pl. XVI, Fig. 176) by the son of 
Kephisodotos, Praxiteles!. A third step in the development of this class of 
subject is found in the Louvre statue of Silenus and the Infant Dionysos 
(Pl. XVII, Fig. 177). Considering merely the relation to the child, the severer 
figure of Eirene as the nurse shows the relationship between Peace and 
Wealth. In the dreamy gaze and expression of Hermes, Praxiteles, the son of 
Kephisodotos, shows the leading characteristic of that artist, while in Silenus 
and the Infant Dionysos we have a real group of playful activity of a later 
period, which is also manifested in the more realistic modelling of both 
figures. 

Though I may hope thus to have established beyond doubt a close con- 
nection between the Alcamenean type of Athena and its Praxitelean modi- 
fication in the Newton Hall Athena and its numerous replicas (of themselves 
indicating the prominent position of that well-known type in antiquity), there 
still remains in my own mind—as probably also in that of my readers—a 
_ doubt with regard to the composition of the famous Athena Hephaistia at 
Athens by Alcamenes, chiefly due to the divergence between the statue of 
Cherchel, together with the Cretan Athena, in the Louvre Museum (Fig. 153) 
on the one hand, and the marble relief of Athena and Hephaistos (Fig. 155) on 
the other. While the Cherchel statue, when taken 
in connection with the Attic inscriptions, shows 
the nature of the plant with the shield and the snake 


1 T must here revert to the publication in 1882 (7.H.S. 
Ill, pp. 107 seg.) of a small bronze of Hermes with the 
Infant Dionysos in the Louvre (Fig. 178). I there pointed 
out the undoubtedly close relationship between this bronze 
and the famous Olympian marble statue by Praxiteles. 
I also think that the suggestion made by Mr A. H. Smith 
(7.H.S. 1882, 111, pp. 81 seg.), that the marble statue also 
had wings on the top of the head (as the bronze has), well 
worthy of consideration. But if we note the passage in Pliny 
(N.H. xxxiv, 87) informing us that the elder Kephisodotos 
made a famous-statue of Hermes with the Infant Dionysos 
(Mercurius Liberum patrem in infantia nutriens), we may be 
justified in holding that this small bronze reproduces the 
statue of Kephisodotos. Both similarity and difference would 
then be accounted for. The son would naturally be affected 
by the work of his father. The difference in the treatment of 
the subject is to be found in that the infant in the bronze is 
treated merely, as it were, as an attribute of Hermes, while 
sentiment is introduced into the work of the son, and this 
relationship develops towards the group in the two further Fig. 178. Hermes with 
stages here given. the Infant Dionysos. 


PLATE XV 


Fig. 175. Eirene with Infant, at Munich, 


PLATE XVI 


Fig. 176. Hermes carrying the Infant Dionysos, Olympia. 


PLATE XVII 


Fig. 177. Silenus and Infant Dionysos, Louvre Museum, Paris, 
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by the side of Athena leaving her left hand free, and the Cretan statue re- 
produces the head with the helmet, they both illustrate a simpler and severer 
attitude and drapery, the head of the helmeted goddess being bent forward 
in thoughtfulness, corresponding to the earlier types of Attic Alcamenean 
Athenas which we have traced back to at least the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. in the Niobid or Argonaut Vase. On the other hand, the Epidaurian Relief 
shows, in attitude and in drapery (though she is not helmeted), traces of striking 
resemblance in these particulars to the Newton Hall Athena, even including 
perhaps the resting of the left arm and hand on the hip, as there is no indication 
of a spear held in her left hand. The question thus presents itself whether, 
when we consider the fact that the Athena Hephaistia at Athens was wrought 
by Alcamenes about 420 B.c., at least thirty years later than the severer type 
of the Argonaut Vase, the Mourning Athena and similar works, Alcamenes 
himself had not advanced in the expression of sentiment from the thought- 
fulness of the earlier Athena-type. We must remember that the last quarter 
of the fifth century brings us very near to the date of the Eirene with the 
infant Ploutos (Fig. 175) by Kephisodotos?. Thus it is not impossible that the 
Athena Hephaistia of Alcamenes was much nearer to the Newton Hall type 
than the Cherchel Athena would lead us to assume, and that the inspiration 
of Praxitelean art which we find in the pedimental statue of Athena was more 
than an indirect inspiration. At all events, if not a direct copy, this statue was 
an inspiring prototype by the great sculptor of the fifth century B.c. 

We thus have clear illustration of the Attic rendering of Athena from 
the earlier Alcamenean type in Kimonian times down to the close of the 
fifth century B.c., and the still further accentuation of the individual character 
of the Attic art of Alcamenes as it developed in the fourth century and in the 
art of Praxiteles. In contradistinction to the spirit of the art of Phidias 
(see Essays on the Art of Pheidias, Essay 11), with its “simple grandeur and 
monumental repose,” with the erect and frontal view of Athena, we have, 
growing in Alcamenes, the step from thoughtfulness to sentiment and pathos, 
leading to Praxiteles. I would almost venture to point to the analogy in this 
progression with the great dramatic poets of Attica; and I need the less 
hesitate to do this since, more than forty years ago, I pointed to the similarity 
in spirit, within the essential difference between dramatic and plastic arts, be- 
tween Phidias and Aeschylus. If Phidias thus corresponds in the largeness 
and simplicity of his work to Aeschylus, Alcamenes responds to the spirit of 
Sophocles, while the individual characterisation and human emotions developed 
in the tragedies of Euripides are the leading characteristics in the sculpture of 
Praxiteles. 

Phidias? and Aeschylus have, both of them, greatness and breadth as the chief 
characteristic of their work. Yet it is most instructive, for the recognition of the 
different fundamental principles of their respective arts, to consider the choice of 
subjects by means of which they impress us with these qualities. Phidias in his 


1 Brunn, Sog. Leucothea (1867). See Collignon, Hist. Sculpt. Gr. 11, p. 180. 
2 B.AP. pp. 54-5. 
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great works always represents gods, Aeschylus depicts in bold lines the fate and 
suffering of beings from the heroic world. Both ultimately leave one impression on 
our minds, the experience of something great. In the art with which Phidias 
produces these impressions, he works upon our feelings and thought through the 
channels of those senses which convey to us things that are essentially different from 
us, are of the outer world, namely sight and touch. The art with which Aeschylus 
produces these impressions of greatness, effects this end by means of a sense which 
has to us less of the material character, conveys to us rather the immaterial signs of 
immediate inner thought and feeling itself, which we cannot dissociate from man 
in general and our self in particular, namely the sense of hearing, and more especially 
the hearing of human language. In other words, sculpture conveys its effect by 
means of forms which are essentially not our self, which belong to the outer world, 
and are in so far opposed to our self, while the drama stimulates us through the 
immediate channels of our inner experience. Therefore, if a sculptor wishes to 
produce in us the effect of the grand and sublime, he must, in harmony with the 
material which his art gives him for expression, transcend the sphere of whatever 
immediately reminds us of our self, constructing forms that we have never seen 
before, at least in that combination, and placing before our senses a representation 
of that which is essentially above us. On the other hand the poet, with the same high 
aim, can never, from the very nature of his art, transcend the sphere of man’s inner 
experience. If a work of sculpture is meant to call forth in us the highest feelings 
with regard to human attributes, it will do this the more effectually in proportion 
as it carries us away from our self, from human frailties and sufferings, into the sphere 
of gods. Tragedy also may lift us far away from petty life, but it only raises us the 
higher, the more it is saturated with the true struggles, longings and sufferings of 
the human heart. Phidias leads us into the ideal world by means of forms that we 
have never seen before, the forms of those that float above human weakness, the 
Zeus with the nod of whose ambrosial curls earth trembles and the heavens shake. 
Aeschylus too gives the greatest forms to his large figures and leads us into a higher 
ideal sphere, but through the channels of love, fear, and compassion. We cannot 
feel love, fear, and still less compassion for the gods, for they float above us, suffer 
not, nor need our sympathy. The figures of an Aeschylus then are above life-size, 
greater than the immediate world that surrounds us, they are heroes; but they 
suffer and struggle. And as their strength is greater than man’s, so also are their 
passions and their suffering’ Titanic. Phidias’s Olympian Zeus thrilled the souls of 
the ancients and filled their hearts with the sublime; so also did the Titan Prometheus 
of Aeschylus; he too, though greater than man, yet loved man, and rising to the 
sphere of that Zeus, with whom he dares to struggle, yet suffers human anguish, 
suffering only as a Titan can suffer, at once gigantically, and for endless ages. 
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PLATE XVIII 


Fig. 179. Wenus Genetrix, Louvre Museum. 


CHAPTER V 
THE APHRODITE OF ALCAMENES 


MONG the famous works of Alcamenes, perhaps the most famous was 
the Aphrodite in the Gardens (év «nzrois). There is even an isolated 
tradition that Phidias put the finishing touches to this work, for Pliny 

says (V.H. xxxvi, 16), “‘of him there are a great many works at Athens, and the 
most famous of them an Aphrodite outside the walls, which is called Aphro- 
dite in the Gardens. To this Phidias himself is said to have put finishing 
touches.” This latter tradition is quite unconfirmed by any other authority 
and even in Pliny’s own words sounds like a doubtful invention. Pausanias 
(1, xix, 2) when describing the gardens, mentions the temple of Aphrodite 
(which no doubt contained the image by Alcamenes), but has little to say of it. 
He also mentions the archaic image of Aphrodite in the square form of a 
Herm bearing an inscription which sets forth that ‘heavenly Aphrodite 
is the eldest of the Fates.” He then goes on to mention the image of “‘ Aphro- 
dite in the Gardens, a work of Alcamenes, and few things at Athens are so well 
worth seeing as this.”” Finally, the exquisite art critic Lucian (Imag. 4), when 
Lykios asks ““Come now and answer this: Have you seen the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens at Athens by Alcamenes?” makes Polystratos answer: ‘‘It would be 
the most delightful of all things if I had seen the most beautiful of Alcamenes’s 
statues.” Further on, when he draws a composite picture of womanly beauty 
from the several figures by famous artists, from each of which he borrows some 
part of the body, he says (Imag. 6), “‘the cheeks and the most prominent 
parts of the face shall be taken from Alcamenes and the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens, and in addition the hands and the gracefully balanced wrists and 
the delicately tapering fingers shall also come from the statue in the Gardens.” 

Unfortunately no statue now extant, even in a copy, has been, or can be, 
with any degree of certainty, identified with this most famous work of one of 
the greatest of Greek sculptors. Nor have we any idea in what attitude the 
goddess was presented ; nor do we even know whether she was draped or nude. 
The probability is that she was draped, and some attempts have been made to 
identify the draped figure in the Louvre Museum (of which several replicas 
exist elsewhere)!, commonly known as the Venus Genetrix? (Pl. XVIII, 
Fig. 179), as a later reproduction of that statue. Though I have opposed this 
view, it must be admitted that in this product of the Imperial Age in Rome 
some characteristics of a known type like the one established by Alcamenes 
may have been reproduced, and I would thus admit that this extant statue 
may possibly recall some of the characteristics of the Alcamenean Aphrodite. 


1 See Roscher’s Lexikon, pp. 412-13. 

2 T have myself (American Journal of Archaeology, 111, n. 132) endeavoured to show how 
this work was to be ascribed to Pasiteles and his school, who, in Imperial Rome, produced 
many works which were manifestly inspired by the spirit of the earlier Greek originals 
at a time when the Julian gens ascribed its origin to Venus Genetrix and reproduced that 


image on its coins. 
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As I have said, we cannot even be certain whether Aphrodite was repre- 
sented draped or nude, though it undoubtedly was more in keeping with the 
spirit of the great fifth century to represent the goddess in a severer draped 
rendering. Still, it is well to remember that in that century single great statues, 
especially of a religious character, were not commonly made of marble’, which 
became the special material worked with such consummate skill by Praxiteles 
(marmore clarior) ; though we must never forget that these marble statues were 
tinted and in general had additional elaborate polychrome treatment, in which 
even a famous painter like Nikosthenes lent a helping hand. Weare, therefore, 
not justified in expecting to find single statues in marble of the great age of 
sculpture in the fifth century. If not of gold and ivory, they—as was the case 
with most of the athlete statues—were of bronze. Alcamenes was also famed 
for his bronze-work. If the Aphrodite was nude, it is likely that she would 
have been made of bronze. 

Still it is a mistake to believe that nude female figures were not produced 
in the fifth century, though not many of these would have survived to our 
own days. Even in the sixth century B.c. the severer black-figured vase by 
the painter Nikosthenes in the Louvre Museum (F. 114)? represents a nude 
female figure with a dog (Fig. 180), possibly inspired by a statue, probably 
that of a Hetaira; there is also a black-figured vase (Pfuhl, op. czt. 111, Pl. 79, 
Fig. 295) showing four nude girls who are just issuing from the bath and 
at their toilet. So also two reclining female figures which display a considerable 
sense of beauty are shown on an earlier red-figured vase (Pfuhl, op. czt. 111, 
Pl. go, Fig. 319), where the facial angle and treatment of the eye are still archaic. 


1 Itis important—nay, essential—for all students of Greek artand archaeology to remember 
that, while in archaic architectural sculptures colour was often freely added to form, in the 
great works of the fifth cent. B.c. single statues, architectural or decorative, generally used 
different materials to indicate different textures. This was especially the case with the great 
Chryselephantine and Acrolithic cult statues in which ivory or marble was used to indicate 
the contrast between the nude and drapery, the gold also being supplemented by enamel of 
various colours. Other cult statues and statues of marble, as well as outdoor monuments, were 
generally of bronze. Even in the bronze, and not solely in the indication of the eyes, various 
ornaments and textures were indicated by inlays or incrustations of different metals, especially 
of silver and gold. Of pure marble sculpture in the fifth cent. B.c. we can only reasonably 
expect to discover—besides architectural sculptures and decorations from pediments, metopes 
and friezes—sepulchral monuments, especially in relief work on slabs, though occasionally 
also figures in the round. The technical work in marble was chiefly in the hands of the 
\iGoupyos, who may, or may not, have been a superior artist. But the design or model for 
such marble work (especially when on a large scale) was in the hands of the superior sculptor, 
who (as is vouched for by the inscription regarding the pay received by Timotheos for his 
models furnished at Epidauros) furnished the models to be executed in marble. The skilled 
artist again may, or may not, have been an expert in the actual marble work. In the fourth 
and later centuries famous marble statues by the greatest sculptors were produced by them 
and became famous. Now we must always remember, as the evidence of all excavations fully 
shows, that the hordes sweeping over the ancient sites at the end of the classical period and 
in modern times eagerly sought for all objects in metal, bronze and iron, as well as gold. 
One has frequently found that they wrenched iron clubs out of building stones. Therefore, 
as regards especially the great works of the fifth cent. B.c., we cannot expect to find the 
originals in gold and ivory, or even in bronze, and we are reduced for the knowledge of the 
art of that period to architectural athletic and sepulchral works of sculpture, and to copies of 
the great originals in marble from the later periods. 

* H. B. Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pott. 1, Pl. 35, 2; J. C. Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black- 
figured Vases, Paris, 1924, p. 253. My attention was drawn to this vase by Dr A. B. Cook. 
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The same is the case with two female figures in action (Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 97, 
Figs. 336, 337), probably by Skythes and from the studio of Hegesibulos. We 
may also cite a vase by Aristophanes (Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 221, Fig. 564). 


Fig. 180. Vase by Nikosthenes. 


On the red-figured vases actually signed by Euphronios there are reclining 
nude figures (Fig. 181), also called Hetairai!, which already manifest a con- 
siderable sense of beauty of form as regards the female body. It is doubtful 
whether the nude female figure with flutes, beside one of the two nude male 


Fig. 181. Vase ascribed to Euphronios. 


figures, the one holding a lyre, by the Kleophrades painter (Pfuhl, op. cit. 
mi, Pl. 113, Fig. 377, § 466), is to be placed in date before or after the Hetairai 
by Euphronios. A nude girl in profile, corresponding to a nude youth in full 
face on a white-grounded Attic lekythos in the Boston Museum (Buschor, 
Fig. 143-4) (Fig. 182), shows, in a more marked degree than any of the pre- 
ceding figures, that the female figure was studied and could be rendered with 
the same knowledge, skill and character as was the nude male body. 


1 Pfuhl, op. cit. 111, Pl. 123, Fig. 394; Buschor, op. cit., Pl. LXV. 
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Fig. 183. White-grounded Lekythos. 


PLATE XIX 


Fig. 186. Bronze Statuette, Antiquarium, Munich. 
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A later white-grounded lekythos (Pfuhl, op. cit. m1, Pl. 213, No. 549) 
(Fig. 183) gives an absolutely nude female figure, eee on a staff or spear 
held in the left hand, with long hair, standing erect on the right, while a fully 
draped figure Hes with a vase on the other side of a sepulchral pillar 
surmounted by an Antheimion which is placed between them. The attitude of 
this figure, by the way, reminds us of the Munich bronze (described below), as 
well as of the later glass-paste from the Berlin Museum. I should like to draw 
attention to the fact that, in the long nose 
and more triangular facial outline, we have 
what we must call the Alcamenean type of 
head. The same also applies to the fully | 
draped female figure regarding herself in, 
and arranging her hair before, an upheld 
mirror (Fig. 184) on a lekythos in the 
Boston Museum (0.0. 340, Fig. 42), which 
Beazley (Attic Red-Figured Vases in Amer. 
Mus., p. 70, i, 8, Fig. 42) ascribes to the 
painter of the Boston Tithonos. The long- 
nosed facial outline of this figure, together 
with the forward bend of the head, are 
reminiscent of the movement characteristic 
of Alcamenes which we have found in the 
Munich-Velletri Athena (see Fig. 151), and 
in the head of the so-called Lemnian 
Athena (see Fig. 147), as well as in that 
of the Lapith Woman on the Olympian 
Pediment (see Fig. 147) and of the 
bronze statuette which we shall now con- 
sider. 

In sculpture, as well, the marble Ludovisi Thronet, which marks the 
transition from the archaic to the free style, shows a flute-playing nude 
reclining girl (Fig. 185) rendered with great perfection both in pose and in the 
modelling of the nude. This work marks the last stage in the transition from 
archaism to the free style between 480 and 450 B.c. 

We have accounted above for the paucity of ancient bronzes in general, 
and especially of those representing female figures, in the fifth century B.c. It 
was therefore a piece of great good fortune that the authorities of the Munich 
Antiquarium in 1910 discovered and purchased a bronze statuette (Pl. XIX, 
Fig. 186), 25 cm. (nearly one foot) in height, in a comparatively excellent state 
of preservation (only the arms are missing), which is probably an original work 
of the fifth century B.c. According to Professor Johannes Sieveking?, the two 


Fig. 184. Lekythos in Boston 
Museum. 


1 Lechat, Sculptures grecques Antiques, p. 53, Pl. XXIII. See A. D. Caskey, Catalogue of 
Greek and Roman Sculptures, Boston, 1925, and literature given there, pp. 30-48. Ashmole, 
G.H.S. 1922, pp. 248 seq., Pl. XI. 

2 Miinchner Jahrb. der Bild. Kunst, 1910. 
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arms from the biceps downwards were cast separately and soldered on, for 
which purpose the remaining parts of the biceps were hammered down 
smoothly. The two hands may probably have held drapery or a mirror or some 
such article. The bronze is cast with exceeding thinness and, computed by 
means of a small hole at the back of the knee, is less than 1 mm. in thickness. 

There are some inequalities in the preservation of the surface of this beautiful 


statuette: the back is.comparatively in perfect preservation and has an exquisite 
dark blackish-green patina. Only on the two thighs in front and the left hip the 


Fig. 185. Figure in relief from the Ludovisi Throne. 


yellowish metal shows through in consequence of friction. The smooth and brilliant 
surface was attained by careful finishing touches after the casting—which was the 
rule in the treatment of the original bronzes of the best period and by means of which 
the perfect modelling of the nude was attained. This distinctive treatment also 
shows itself in the finished sharp drawing of the eyes and ears, in the delicate lines 
of the hair and in the folds of the cap and also in the engraving of the ends of the 
band on the cap. On the back of the figure numerous carefully worked small 
square insertions, to repair defects of casting, show the loving care with which the 
completion of this bronze was effected. The front of the body and the left side of 
the head have been strongly affected by oxidation. Projecting parts, such as the 
breasts, the nose and the lips, have suffered considerable damage to the surface. The 
lobe of one ear has vanished. There are also corrosions on the front of the thighs. 
Furthermore, in several places there have been small excrescences, owing to green or 
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reddish corrosive growths. In two cases (under the breasts and on the left cheek, 
where they were probably specially pronounced), these accretions have been 
smoothed away in modern times, a process which has affected the modelling below 
the breasts. In the eyes there are still traces of the inlaid silver in the round holes 
which contained the pupils, which gave singular life to the gaze and which, as well 
as the careful chiselling work after casting, are a peculiarity of Greek bronzes. The 
two ends of the cap above the front of the head still show an inlay of silver lines. 


I have here quoted the careful description of Professor Sieveking!. In making 
the negatives for the plates in the Miinchner Jahrbuch, however (which 
appear to have been reproduced by Bulle), it is to be regretted that the 
photographer placed his lens in the wrong position before the statuette, 


Fig. 187. Back and side views of Statuette. 


so that the true proportions of the figure have been slightly distorted. 
He evidently chose a point looking slightly downwards at the figure, so that 
the head becomes enlarged (he probably focussed the head) and the body 
itself loses its slimness and becomes somewhat heavy and squat. When, how- 
ever, the statuette is viewed in the proper normal position of the spectator 
as he regards it on its pedestal, the proportions and movement of the 
whole figure are different and give to a fuller degree the grace and slimness 
of the figure and the delicate movement of the body. I therefore here give a 
photographic reproduction of the bronze cast of the statuette from its natural 
view-point?, while retaining the back and side views which are reproduced 
from Professor Sieveking’s plates (Fig. 187). Professor Sieveking describes 


1 Loc. cit.; see also Bulle, Der Schéne Mensch, p. 326, Pl. 150, Figs. 77, 78. ; My 
2 T regret to say that, even in our plate, the photographer has not succeeded in avoiding 
undue shortness and fullness of the body, especially of the legs. When the statuette is placed 
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with due care the attitude of the figure, “resting firmly on the right leg, the 
right hip thereby being pressed forward, while the left leg (the leg of play) 
is delicately flexed, the foot being placed very slightly behind the right foot.” 
This is a reposeful attitude and is not the walking attitude, in which the right 
leg is placed forward, the upper part of the body following this movement, 
with the left leg considerably behind it, resting upon the toe. This latter is a 
more momentary movement and cannot last. It is the characteristic attitude 
of the Polycleitan Doryphoros, Diadumenos, and other works ascribed to that 
artist, which was recognised by ancient authors, for, as Pliny puts it, ““it was 
peculiar to him that his statues should rest upon one leg”’ (uno crure ut insiste- 
rent signa). 

Professor Sieveking answers the question, whether we have here to deal 
with a goddess (Aphrodite) or an ordinary mortal girl, by deciding in favour 
of the latter, while Professor Bulle calls it “The Girl with the Cap.” It 
is probable that we here have a simple scene representing a young girl or 
woman leaving or entering a bath and that, as in the case of the vase- 
painting (see Fig. 184), she was holding a mirror in her right hand, while in 
the left she may have held drapery reaching downwards. But the possibility 
is not excluded that it may also have represented a nude 
goddess (Aphrodite). I do not, however, agree that, as in 
the case of the ‘‘ Narcissus” and on a glass-paste at Berlin 
(Fig. 188), the figure was leaning with the right hand on a 
pillar. Bronzes in these earlier days did not require such 
an adjunct, which, because of the nature of the marble, the 
later copyist in marble was forced to insert in the form of 
an (often meaningless) tree-stem or other support. I have 
shown elsewhere how, with the growth—if not the domi- ._. 

3 ; A Fig. 188. Glass- 
nance—of marble as a material for statues, in architectural paste, Berlin. 
or sepulchral art, in the fourth century B.c., Praxiteles 
(marmore clarior) marks the transitional step, in that he generally modifies 
the attitude or action, so that the marble support forms an integral part of 
both in the composition and is not a mere technical necessity. In the glass- 
paste it will be seen that the left leg is much more bent than is the case in 
our bronze, the hip being pressed further forward, and the foot raised on 
the toe. In the latter case, the arm coming close to the side, the hand could 
not have been resting on a pillar, nor is there any indication of such a leaning 
attitude. More probably a mirror (as in the vase-painting) was held in the 
right hand and some drapery in the left. 

Nor can I agree to the attribution of this figure to Polycleitos or his school. 
When the proportions are justly considered, there is nothing of the full 
squareness of the Polycleitan canon. Though full, the figure is still marked 


on its pedestal and slightly above the eye-line, the figure, especially the legs, shows greater 
slimness. The smaller side and back views here given are more approximately true to the 
original. 


1 Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, Pl. XXVI, 25. 
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by a slim grace, such as we should expect from the Lapith Women in the 
Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, if they were nude and 
standing upright. But it is especially in the head and the facial outline that 
we do not find in this statuette the characteristics of the Polycleitan or Argive- 
Attic type. On the contrary, we find in it what we have hitherto defined as 
the Alcamenean-Attic type in facial outline. Of course this work would not 
represent the earlier stages, but the fully developed artistic style of Alcamenes. 
But if (bearing in mind that the tip of the nose has been rubbed away and 
shortened and the nose would therefore be longer in outline) we compare this 
fully developed later head with the earliest presentation of the type in facial 
outline in the head of the Lapith Women from the Western Pediment of 
Olympia (Figs. 123, 124) and consider that they would be separated from one 
another in the work of the artists by at least twenty years of growing freedom in 
style and execution, as illustrated in the sculptures of Phidias, we must perceive 
that the two types are thus successively by the same artist. I would here 
ask the reader to make a careful comparison of the several heads illustrating 
the Attic-Alcamenean style and facial angle as we learnt to appreciate its 
distinctive individuality. For this purpose I here repeat four illustrations 
from previous chapters (Fig. 124 and Fig. 147 a, b,c). Of course the differ- 
ence of style directly affected by the difference of material must always be 
borne in mind. Thus the Athena and the nude maiden represent bronze- 
technique, especially in the treatment of the hair, while the pedimental 
heads, to be seen at a distance, were of marble with additions of colour. 
There is therefore a marked difference in the sinuously cut curly or wavy hair 
of the Bologna-head of Athena, which manifestly followed a bronze original 
in which the eyes were treated as in bronze statues of that period. But if 
these three heads are thus compared side by side, it will be seen that, within 
these technical differences and the undoubted difference of the period in the 
artist’s career when they were produced, there is marked similarity, both as 
regards composition, and the sentiment expressed thereby, as well as the facial 
outline and the general character. In all cases the head is turned more or less to 
one side and downwards; the nose is long, and the facial outline is reminiscent 
of the triangular outline and contrasted with the Argive-Attic facial angle. It 
is also worthy of special note that the maturer Lapith Woman from the Alca- 
menean pediment (Fig. 124) has an elaborate cap, which was probably coloured 
and which corresponds to the head-dress of the nude maiden in the Attic 
bronze. No doubt these two works also mark different periods in the sculptor’s 
artistic career. In this connection it is of importance to remember that Pliny 
(N.H. xxxv, 58) especially records among the innovations of the great painter 
Polygnotos that he was first [or foremost] in painting women with translucent 
drapery and covered their heads with caps of variegated colour (primus mulieres 
tralucida veste pinxit, capita earum mitris versicoloribus operuit...). All these 
facts distinctly go to show that we here have works of the same master or school. 
We thus, with some assurance, ascribe this work to that school of Attic art 
and not to the Argive-Attic art of the Parthenon, and still less to the art of 
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Polycleitos. In the following century the successor of Alcamenes, Praxiteles, 
continues the tradition, yet greatly develops 
the expression of grace and human feeling. 
This is shown by the profile view of the Vatican 
Cnidian Aphrodite. 

Before leaving this subject I cannot refrain 
from tentatively considering what the famous 
Aphrodite in the Gardens may have resembled. 
I have always held that the Aphrodite of Melos 
(Fig. 189) in the Louvre Museum, though prob- 
ably a work of the Hellenistic period, reproduced 
the characteristics of the great style of the fifth 
century, with which the later artist was inspired ; 
and I have often wondered whether we are not 
to consider that masterpiece of ancient art to go 
back indirectly to some production of Phidias. 
But considering again the characteristic facial 
angle, I am inclined to think it not improbable Fig. 189. Aphrodite of 
that the sculptor of the Aphrodite of Melos was BROS LOIN 
inspired by the Aphrodite in the Gardens of Alcamenes. 


14-2 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ENCRINOMENOS OF ALCAMENES 


MONG the most famous works of Alcamenes, as we gather from 
the testimony of ancient authors, were the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens and the Gold and Ivory Statue of Dionysos at Athens. 

But another work, perhaps of equal fame and certainly of great importance, 
was the statue which Pliny (N.H. xxxtv, 72) tells us was that of a pentathlete 
which was called Encrinomenos, 7.e. the model athlete (Pl. XX, Fig. 190). 

Klein (Arch. Epigr. Mitt. Oesterr., x1v,1891, p.6) has made the very ingenious 
suggestion that Pliny misread or mistranslated the term encrindmenos' for 
enchriémenos, i.e. the athlete pouring oil into his hand for application to the 
body, corresponding to a statue at Munich (Mon. d. Inst., x1, Pl. 7). As in 
the case of the Lysippian statue in the Vatican of the athlete scraping the 
oil from his body, Pliny translates apoxyomenos by destringensse, he would 
have used a different term to indicate this act of anointing with oil. He 
certainly would not have described the statue simply as that of a pentathlete, 
as he does, nor do the extant statues of the standing Diskobolos (which we 
shall examine in detail) suggest such an action. As has been pointed out by 
Overbeck (Gesch. d. Griech. Plastik, 1, p. 389), nothing in the action of an oil- 
pouring athlete would have indicated or have justified his description as that 
of a pentathlete. 

Among the five games which constituted the pentathlos, the throwing of 
the discus was an essential one, though the halteres or jumping weights would 
have been an equally important, if not even more characteristic, section of the 
five games, but not as favourable to the sculptor for artistic presentation. Ever 
since Kekulé (Archdol. Zig., 1866, xxIv, pp. 100 seg., Pl. 209, 1-2) first 
ventured to identify the famous marble statue in the Vatican of the standing 
Diskobolos (Fig. 190)? with the Attic art of Alcamenes, the general weight 
of opinion, if not following the attribution to the artist, has at least accepted 
the identification of the work with such a pentathlete. I am myself practically 
convinced that this Diskobolos is a later copy of the bronze pentathlete and, 
for reasons which have been already developed in this book, I am confirmed 
in its attribution to Alcamenes. 

The athlete stands erect, the whole torso facing the spectator; the 
head, however, is characteristically turned to the right side and downwards, 
showing the profile of the head and facial angle, as we have found it in 
several of the works which we have attributed to Alcamenes from the 


1 The Greek term was eyxpiopévos from ¢yxpive (to select, admit or chose) in con- 
tradistinction to dmoxpive (to reject). The term was an athletic one, e.g. «is tO ordd.oy 
(Xen. Hell. 1v, 1, 40). No such athletic meaning can apply to eyyéw to pour, or to eyypio 
to anoint. 

* Several replicas of this once famous work exist, notably one in the British Museum 
(No. 250), which, though restored in many parts (legs, body, etc.), is, on the whole, a correct 
reproduction in all essential details. Cf. also Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, No. 465, where 
the literature and the nature of the pentathlos are discussed. 


PLATE XX 


Fig. 190. The Diskobolos of the Vatican. 
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Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus onwards. The right leg, how- 
ever, is placed forward and turned towards the right in the direction in 
which the head and gaze are turned; the left leg retains the frontal view 
but is in turn flexed. The statue is thus not placed in complete repose, 
resting firmly on the leg of rest, which would be planted straight down- 
wards, the knee pressed well back and bearing the weight of the figure, 
but is bent forward at the knee, being thus far removed in attitude from the 
impression of complete rest and repose. If the reader will imitate the 
position of the figure so far, in all its details, as regards the position of the 
torso and of each leg, he will clearly recognise that such is not an attitude of 
rest or repose, and that, in fact, it cannot be maintained steadily for a long 
period'. If, furthermore, he will carefully compare the two feet, he will 
observe that the left foot, though the knee be flexed, is flatly placed on the 
ground. There is thus no “‘ walking attitude” in the Polycleitan athletes, nor 
even a gentle flexing of the knee and raising of the heel as in the nude 
female figure which we have considered in the previous chapter. The right foot, 
placed forward, however, has this marked and significant characteristic, that 
the toes are firmly, if not crampedly, fixed into the ground. Whoever imitates 
correctly and in detail all these features in the attitude of the standing Dis- 
kobolos, especially if he be an athlete himself, will realise that the Diskobolos 
is seeking for a firm position immediately before the next action, in which 
the upper part of the body is completely turned. This is somewhat analogous 
to what golfers would call “taking their stance” before they swing round and 
back to make their “‘drive.”” As a matter of fact, he who thus puts himself in 
the position of this statue will realise, that the pentathlete has not taken up a 
position of repose and, not only that he cannot rest for long with both knees 
flexed and with a cramping of the toes of the right foot in the ground, but that 
he must sway gently forward and backward, accumulating energy for a great 
further effort, the climax coming in the supreme act of throwing the discus, 
which is fully presented by the Myronian Diskobolos (see Fig. 41). On seeing 
that statue Quintilian exclaimed: “‘quid tam distortum et elaboratum quam 
est ille discobolos Myronis?”’ (what can be so twisted up and elaborated as is 
that Diskobolos of Myron?). Now, a further most important, though simple, 
fact in the attitude of this Diskobolos, is that he holds the discus itself in his 
left hand, whereas the right hand (as in the Myronian Diskobolos) is the one 
that hurls it into the distance. Therefore, the discus must be passed from left 
to right hand. If now our athletic reader—who has reproduced all the 
detailed characteristics of this statue and, with right toes firmly planted in the 
ground, is swaying to and fro—after swinging the discus, with concentrated 


1 J have in the past always impressed upon my students that, in studying any monument, 
complete or in parts, they should carefully imitate the exact attitude and position of the whole 
figure or the fragment which they are studying. This will enable them more convincingly than 
any mere study of the work, to realise the action of the body and even often supply the 
position and function of those parts which may be missing. Of course, what I also admit to be 
of supreme importance is that every detail in the work which they are studying must be con- 
sidered in itself, without any preconception. 
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effort flings it round to the right side and the right hand, keeping his body 
steady, and allowing it to pass upwards in his right hand, the whole of the 
upper part of the body will be twisted round, following the right arm which is 
bent upwards, outwards and backwards to the very attitude which we find in 
the Myronian statue. Then, with an instantaneous releasing of all this tension, 
as of a spiral spring compressed, either with a jump or without it, he flings 
the discus, with the right arm and shoulder and a twist of the body at the 
loins, and it flies flatly to the greatest possible distance. 

Many years ago I tried experimentally to collect all the reproductions in 
the greater and minor arts that I could find to illustrate the several movements 
in the act of throwing the discus as practised by the ancient Greeks. I in- 
tended, though I never carried it out, to reduce them all to the same character 
and scale, and, placing them one beside the other, as in a rude and modified 
form of cinematograph, by turning these reproductions, to reproduce the 
whole act of throwing the discus}. 

This careful study, understanding, and clear rendering in his art of all 

that concerned ‘‘symmetry” and “‘ rhythm” in the attitude of human figures, 
so that each—even though delicate and complicated—should be rendered con- 
vincingly, was acknowledged as one of the achievements and characteristics 
of Alcamenes. Myron presented striking—if not sensational—action; Alca- 
menes delicate suggestion of action. 'This is borne out by the passages which 
mention his achievement (not so manifest as in the case of the Myronian 
Diskobolos) in rendering more delicate and less manifest movements, attitudes 
and peculiarities as he succeeded in doing in his statue of Hephaistos at 
Athens (to which reference is made in Part 1, ch. 111, p.25). Cicero in this con- 
nection said of him (Nat. Deor. 1, 30): ‘‘At Athens we praise the Hephaistos 
which Alcamenes made, whose lameness, as he stands on both feet, clothed, 
appears slightly, but not to the extent of deformity,” and Valerius Maximus 
(Vilijext A €Xxtit3)): 
The Hephaistos at Athens, the work of Alcamenes, arrests the spectator. For, 
besides other outstanding signs of consummate art, this is wonderful about it, that 
he stands showing slightly under his clothing the trace of concealed lameness, so 
that one does not blame it as a fault, but as the appropriate indication of a certain 
and peculiar characteristic of the god. 


We must note the delicate moderation and suggestiveness here alluded to: 
the lameness was not indicated manifestly or grossly as a deformity, but was 
still visible under the drapery. I venture to believe that the representation 
of the god with a long staff placed under his arm also served to indicate 
this peculiarity, as was, for instance, the case in even the seated Hephaistos 


* I cannot here enter upon a discussion of the details of this sport. But it appears to me 
that in some of the modern methods of throwing the discus, as exhibited at the revival of 
the Olympic games, the critics and the athletes have not completely grasped the nature of the 
ancient practice. Its nearest analogy is still to be found in the drive and swing of golf, and 
requires great steadiness and firmness of position until the final moment of violent release. 
As in all Greek and modern athletics, the whole body and all parts of it are to work simultane- 
ously and freely in contributing to the supreme effort. 
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from the Parthenon Frieze, with the staff under the armpit, and as is shown 
in the Epidaurian Relief (see Fig. 155). 

In any case, we have here written evidence from ancient Roman writers 
of the power of Alcamenes to present more delicate and complicated move- 
ment such as we find in this statue of the Diskobolos. 

The heads of the various reproductions (if they are not modern or re- 
stored) differ, and may each have been modified somewhat by the copyist; 
they are neither Myronian nor Argive-Attic but approach in type the heads of 
the (“Lemnian’’) Athena without the helmet, the nude maiden and others 
which present the Alcamenean facial angle. When, in addition, we have a 
characteristic turn in profile towards the side, we are justified in considering 


the various later marble copies of the standing Diskobolos to be from the 
bronze original by Alcamenes. 


CHAPTER. VII 
THE HERAKLES OF ALCAMENES 


interesting marble statuette (height 0-57 m.)! of Herakles (Pl. XXI, 

Fig. 191) would, to my mind, convey to us the idea of the type of the 
hero as presented by Alcamenes. This statuette, procured by Mr E. Warren 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Exhibition in London in 19032. It has since been published by 
Brunn-Bruckmann (Paul Arndt), 1906, Pls. 569-70. This is, as Arndt 
points out, a Roman copy of a-Greek bronze original. He considers it 
to be a work of the second quarter of the fifth century B.c. and ascribes 
it to Myron; while Furtwangler (Meisterwerke, p. 591, n. 4; Antike 
Gemmen, Pl. 43/45) assigns it to Ageladas of Argos. I can see character- 
istics neither of the early Argive school nor of Myron in this work; while, 
taking into account the turn of the head towards the profile view and the 
facial angle, together with a certain reminiscence of the Apollo from the 
Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus, it seems to me to convey the kind 
of treatment which Alcamenes would, in his earlier works, have given to the 
presentation of the Herakles whom we meet with in a similar type in red- 
figured vases of the period preceding the year 450 B.c., especially the Herakles 
from the Niobid-Argonaut Vase (see Pl. V, Fig. 110). 


I CANNOT close without adding in a few words my hypothesis, that the 


1 Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, Boston, p. 133. 
> See Catalogue of the B.F.A.E. by Mrs Strong (Miss Sellers), p. 13, 12; Conze, Arch. 
Anzeiger des Jahrb. 1903, p. 144. Conze considers it earlier than Hellenistic times. 


PLATE XxI 


Fig. 191. Marble Statuette of Herakles, Boston. 


PLATE XXII 


Fig. 192. Bronze Ephebos, from Via dell’ Abbondanza, Pompeii. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ALCAMENEAN AND PHIDIAN SCULPTURES 
AND RECENT DISCOVERIES 


I 


INCE this book has been in the press, important discoveries have been 
Sp in various parts of the ancient world, which bear directly upon 
the problems with which we are concerned. Foremost among these is 
the fortunate find of a remarkable bronze statue of a youth (PI. XXII, Fig. 192), 
in comparatively perfect preservation, at Pompeii in the latest excavations of 
the Via dell’Abbondanza in February, 1926, which is, perhaps, one of the most 
noteworthy finds, if not the most important, of ancient sculpture from that site. 
It is a bronze statue of a nude youth or ephebos, 1-49 m. in height. : Photo- 
graphs of this statue reached England towards the end of March and were 
duly reproduced in The Times and in The Illustrated London News and, on the 
authority of Professors Halbherr and Maiuri, it was attributed’to a Phidian 
original (if not the original itself) Greek bronze of the fifth century B.c. 
With commendable celerity Professor Maiuri has issued an official publi- 
cation!, with careful comment and illustrations, which he has recently kindly 
sent to me, together with two photographs from the original, here reproduced 
(Pl. XXII, Figs. 192, 193). I also had the advantage of carefully examining 
the original bronze in the Museum at Naples last April. A dramatic de- 
scription of the actual finding of the statue, erect in its position in the atrium 
of the house beside a column, is given in the publication of Professor Maiuri; 
bit by bit the lapilli and ashes surrounding it were removed and, from the 
head downwards, the statue revealed itself to the excavator. The round base 
of the statue is intact and, no doubt, stood on a marble pedestal. Immediately 
contiguous to it, in part resting on the base, were found two arms of candelabra 
of very perfect workmanship, and an arula edz piedi in bronzo di bisellio 0 di 
“‘kline”’ (a small altar and the legs of a chair or couch), the latter of which 
Professor Maiuri thinks had no immediate relationship to the statue. The 
branches of the candelabra, however, he thinks may have been held in either 
hand of the ephebos. I may at once say that, if this was the case, I cannot 
believe that this was in any way the original intention of the sculptor: for the 
treatment of the left hand, hanging down by the side, could not have been 
designed to hold the heavy circular branches of a candelabrum. If the hands 
were thus used the candelabrum must have been a later addition to the statue, 
for which it was not originally composed. With all due regard for the expert 
opinion of the excavator, I must therefore express a doubt whether such could 
have been the intention of the work. The bronze patina of the statue is of that 
beautiful grey which is found on several of the bronzes from Pompeii; but 
there are evident signs that the statue was gilded, which must have been due 
to later additions of its Pompeian possessor, just as we know that in Imperial 
1 Bollettino d’ Arte del Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, Feb, 1926, Milan and Rome. 
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Rome, e.g., Nero had a famous statue by Lysippos thus covered with gold. 
Fortunately for us the gilding has not interfered with the beautiful surface 
and patina of the original bronze. The eyes show the excellent profile treat- 
ment of the original, though the pupils, since destroyed, were no doubt 
inserted in glass paste or enamel. The arms were cast separately, and in 
ancient times soldered to the body. Some fractures to the legs were also 
repaired. Otherwise, the condition of this statue is perfect. 

As regards the head, it undoubtedly illustrates a type of the fifth century 
B.C., which can be fixed within the twenty years between 460/440, possibly 
a few years before or after those dates. To me it seems that its date would 
correspond closely to a date after the creation of the figures, especially the 
Apollo, of the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and 
perhaps somewhat earlier than the Diskobolos of Myron and the Parthenon 
sculptures—say, between the years 456/440 B.C. 

The hair is very carefully moulded in delicate strands, in wavy parallelism, 
while in the front there are larger masses of such strands and waves. This 
evidently indicates longer hair, which is turned up at the back and at the 
side of the head, and the ends held by the fillet surrounding the head. 
As I endeavoured to show many years ago!, this arrangement of the long hair, 
which is not allowed to hang down in curls or in any more ornate fashion, 
was in use in that earlier transitional period in the case of warriors (see the 
Aegina marbles) and of athletes, before the short hair came in as we find it 
in the Diskobolos of Myron*. This most natural way of disposing of 
longer hair in case of active exercises was commonly resorted to before the 
fashion of cutting the hair short was universally adopted by athletes and 
epheboi. As we shall see below, the Apollo on the Olympian Pediment was 
illustrative of an Olympian athlete, otherwise the hair would have been allowed 
to fall longer, especially in curls of a more ornate character, in the case of a 
god. Numerous vases and reliefs of the earlier periods down to the second 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. illustrate this arrangement. 

Professors Halbherr and Maiuri have associated this work directly with 
the youth Pantarces, who was a favourite of the sculptor Phidias and who is 
referred to in three passages in Pausanias (VI, iv, 5; VI, x, 6; V, xi, 3)3. In the 
first of these passages Pausanias refers to an anadoumenos (avadovpevos), one 
about to bind the fillet round his head, not a diadumenos, one who is actively 
binding the fillet around his head as in the famous statue of Polycleitos. He says: 


* “Pythagoras of Rhegion and the Early Athlete Statues,” ¥.H.S. 1 (1880), pp. 168 seq.; 
II (1881), pp. 332 seg.; E.A.P., Appendix 1. 

* As far as I have been able to examine this question in the various extant books of art, it 
appears to me that the fashion or custom of short hair for athletes came into general vogue 
circa 470/460. Also that the earliest monuments in which the short curly hair prevails are 
those that represent Herakles, and thatfrom this hero the type of head was carried into 
general contemporary life. It is important also to note that on the two specimens of coins 
from Selinus given on p. 348, vol. 11 (1881) of the ¥.H.S. and in Fig. 23 on p. 371 of my E.A.P. 
the hair of the river-god in the coin of circa the middle of the fifth century B.c. still shows the 
arrangement of longer hair, while on the later coin of the second half of the century the hair 
is shorter. 

® See also the notes on these passages in Frazer’s Pausanias. 
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“‘A mention of a boy bindinga fillet on his head may here be introduced, because 
the statue is by the great sculptor Phidias, but we do not know of whom the 
statue is a portrait.”’ In the second passage he says: ‘‘ After the statue of Iccus 
is a statue of Pantarces, an Elean, who won the boys’ wrestling match and was 
a favourite of Phidias in the Eighty-sixth Olympiad (436 B.c.).”. In the third 
passage, in describing the throne of the Olympian Zeus, he mentions with 
some caution, if not with actual doubt, that “‘zhey say that the boy binding 
his head with a ribbon is a likeness of Pantarces, an Elean youth, said to have 
been a favourite of Phidias. Pantarces was a victor in the boys’ wrestling 
match in the Eighty-sixth Olympiad.” Now, these passages have been com- 
mented upon by Robert! and many others, especially in connection with the 
exact chronology of the work of Phidias on his Olympian Zeus, which was 
certainly some years before the victory of Pantarces the Elean. But, as was 
shown by Furtwangler? and others, these several statues are certainly dis- 
tinct, and the story concerning the representation on the throne of Zeus is 
mentioned by Pausanias with some reserve. The Phidian statue of Pantarces 
was that of an Attic youth and not of the Olympian victor who was an Elean. 
These references certainly must be to two different youths. In any case, 
there is no doubt that Phidias did 
produce such a statue of an ephebos. 

If, however, in the light of what we 
hope that we have already established, 
we examine the well preserved head 
of this youth (Fig. 193), we find that 
it bears an immediate relationship to 
the earlier rendering of Alcamenean 
heads on the Olympian Pediment and 
also to the other Alcamenean types 
which we have examined. The head 
is turned somewhat to the right and 
slightly downwards, the facial angle is 
reminiscent of the same types which 
we find in the Bologna Athena and the 
Aphrodite, while the nose is com- 
paratively long and illustrates the 
type of earlier Attic vases and of osama 
Alcamenean sculpture. In short, this 
is a very adequate rendering of the 
type of head, as well as of the youthful figure, which we have found to be 
characteristic of Alcamenean art?. 

As in the case of the Bologna head of Athena and the Dresden and Cassel 
statues of that goddess, I have for many years disputed their attribution to 
Phidias, and have maintained that the Phidian type of the presentation of Athena 


Fig. 193. Head of bronze ephebos. 


1 Hermes, Xxi1I (1888), pp. 444 seq. 2 Meisterwerke, p. 62, note. 
3 See note at end of chapter. 
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without a helmet may more properly be found in the Lansdowne relief, corre- 
sponding as it does with the sculptures of the Parthenon, so, in this case, I 
should be inclined to select among extant works of Phidias representing his 
rendering of a young ephebos, the so-called Westmacott youth in the British 
Museum (PI. XXIII, Fig. 194). This is no doubt related to the Polycleitan 
youths, such as the bronze statue called Idolino at Florence, but, on the other 
hand, it is most closely akin to some of the figures from the Parthenon frieze, 
notably to those from the Western frieze here given in outline(Fig. 195), which, 


Fig. 195. TI'wo youths from the Western frieze of the Parthenon. 
(Michaelis, Pl. TX.) 


in their attitudes taken together, show the same composition as this Westmacott 
youth, while the head again, with its facial angle, presents the Argive-Attic 
type in contradistinction to the Alcamenean type of the Naples bronze. 

In the same way, I must here refer to a well-known statue of Apollo, 
which has for some time, especially since Furtwangler’s elaborate advocacy, 
been assigned to Phidias!. M. Michon of the Louvre Museum? has 
been the last to publish and discuss these several types. He deals 
fully with four famous replicas of this original from the fifth century B.c., 
among which he considers the copy from Cherchel (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 
196 a)® to be nearest to the original, after which comes the replica, 


1 The earlier literature on this subject will be found in M. Michon’s latest essay. 

* L’ Apollon de Cherchel, Monuments et Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, xx1I (1916). 

$ Itisaremarkable fact that among these discoveries of Cherchel in Algiers there should be 
so many works illustrative of the great period of Greek art. Among the statues from this site in 
the Museum of Algiers there are some works which may be Greek originals (especially of the 
Praxitelean period, such as the young faun with crossed legs), though many are due to the 
studious reproduction of famous works of earlier Greek art in the hey-day of Imperial Rome. 
There can be no doubt that Juba II, who ruled the African provinces in the first century A.D. 
and was a great lover of classical art and literature (himself the author of the Collectanea), 
formed important collections of ancient Greek works of art as well as libraries of Greek litera- 
ture in his African capital. His knowledge of the ancient world, as a scholar and antiquary, 
made him a member of various missions sent to the East and the South, and he imported to 


PLATE XXIII 


Fig. 194. Standing Figure, Westmacott Youth, British Museum, 


PLATE XXIV 


Fig. 196c. Apollo of Mantua. Fig. 196d. Apollo of Cassel. 
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found in the Tiber, in the Museum of the Therme at Rome (Pl. XXIV, 
Fig. 196d), followed by the Apollo from Mantua (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 196c); and, 
last of these, the Apollo of the Museum of Cassel (PI. XXIV, Fig. 196d), which 
corresponds to the Ptolemaic and later ages. Now this type of the god Apollo 
illustrates the fact that the long hair does not show the succinct arrangement 
of braid or of its neat tying up, carried round the back of the head and fastened 
in the front, which prevents its being in the way either in active warfare or in 
athletic games. This latter arrangement, therefore, was adopted by athletes 
before the prevalence of the shortly cut hair. At the same time the curls 
hanging down at the side, with more elaborate and ornate arrangement in 
front, distinguish the youthful god Apollo from the athlete, or, as appropriately 
in the case of the Apollo in the centre of the Western Pediment of Olympia, 
present the god as a divine type of athlete. I showed in my article on Pytha- 
goras etc. (/.c.), more than forty years ago, that the so-called Apollo on the 
Omphalos at Athens could not have stood on that marble omphalos as a base, 
and that that statue, as well as the so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo in the 
British Museum, represented an early type of athlete, and not an Apollo. It 
is interesting to note that M. Michon (p. 17), who also includes the type 
of the so-called Apollo on the Omphalos and the Choiseul-Gouffier “‘ Apollo” 
in this series of presentations of the god, admits the athletic characteristics of 
those statues and also notes the distinctive arrangement of the long hair in 
contradistinction to the ornate curls of the Apollo type with which he deals?. 

When now we come to the head itself and the facial angle, we must insist 
upon the fact that we here have all the characteristics of the Alcamenean 
Attic type, as we have just noted it in the Pompeian bronze, here transferred 
to the statue of Apollo. In no way can we see in this treatment of the head 
the strongly marked Argive-Attic facial angle which we are bound to associate 
with Phidias and which we find dominant in the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
The exact differential nature of this Phidian type of head has become clear 
to us in previous chapters. 


II 


A recent discovery further confirms the clear dominance of the square 
and rectangular outline of Phidian heads, which the great Attic master in- 
herited from his Argive teacher Ageladas, and which was fixed still more 


Carthage great works of art and literature, as he also introduced Greek tragedies and comedies 
into Carthage and elsewhere. Mommsen (The Provinces of the Roman Empire, translated by 
W.P. Dickson, p. 341) says of him: ‘“‘ There was no lack in the African of diligence and talent; 
on the contrary, perhaps more value was set upon the Latin and along with it the Greek in- 
struction, and on its aim of general culture, in Africa than anywhere else in the empire, and 
the school system was highly developed.’”’ See the official publications of the French 
Colonial Office, Mommsen, op. cit. 11, 293, 312, 313, 338. 

1 Y Apollon Choiseul-Gouffier, dont on notera comme traits dominants, dans le corps 
la vigueur athlétique atteignant au ventre surtout une réelle précision anatomique, quoique 
les muscles soient encore traités un peu chacun pour soi; dans la téte, la coexistence de |’an- 
cienne mode attique dont témoigne la téte de |’ Fphébe blond ou Frere de la Boudeuse (Brunn- 
Bruckmann, Denkmdiler, P|. 460), consistant en deux tresses qui maintiennent la chevelure et 
viennent se nouer sur le sommet, et des boucles plus négligées sur le front qui concourent a 
donner au visage une expression grave et douce.” 
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emphatically in the quadrata signa of Polycleitos, his Argive contemporary 

and the pupil of Ageladas. ss 
The colossal marble head (Figs. 196, 197), discovered by Dr Giacomo Guidi" 

in his excavations of the great temple of the Olympian Zeus at Cyrene this 


Fig. 196. Zeus of Cyrene. 


1 T am sure that my Italian colleague will join me in my tribute to the memory of my two 
former collaborators and assistants at the Argive Heraeum, Richard Norton and Herbert 
Fletcher de Cou. The former, at one time Director of the American Archaeological School 
at Rome, distinguished himself in the Great War as the volunteer head of the American Ambu- 
lance and received from the French Government the Croix de Guerre, and, towards the close 
of the war, died prematurely in France. De Cou fell a victim to a fanatical assassin while 
working with Norton at this very site of Cyrene. It was Norton who began the first systematic 


excavations at Cyrene, which are now being carried on with such fruitful results by the 
Italian Government. 
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very year, undoubtedly presents to us a later, and much modified, copy of 
the famous gold and ivory statue of Phidias at Olympia, both of which were 
reproduced side by side in The Times and the Illustrated London News. The 
Italian Ambassador in London has with great courtesy provided me with an 
article on this subject from L’Jtalia Coloniale, July, 1926. 


Fig. 197. Zeus of Cyrene. 


The head was discovered in several fragments, which have been 
carefully pieced together as our illustration shows them. There can be 
no doubt that this is a free and not very accurate later rendering of the 
famous Phidian original, of which the characteristic facial angle will be 
manifest; but the local workman failed to reproduce the chief artistic charac- 
teristics of the great gold and ivory statue of Phidias which, according to the 
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Fig. 198. Head of Zeus, Boston. 
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evidence of many ancient writers, impressed, in fact overwhelmed, all 
spectators ; though this copy is superior in its rendering of the ancient master- 
piece to the coarse reproduction of the Athena Parthenos at Athens, as conveyed 
by the so-called Varvakeion statue, of late Roman workmanship. 

On the other hand, a marble head of Zeus in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (Fig. 198), about 1-5 ft. (0-48 m.) in height, in an excellent state of 
preservation, gives a much more adequate rendering of the great original. It 
appears to me to bear some close relationship in masterly modelling to the 
beautiful head of the so-called Asklepios in the British Museum. I agree 
with Mr Caskey (p. 61) when he says: 


The head is not to be regarded as a copy of the type created by Pheidias, but asa 
free adaptation executed by a sculptor of the fourth century B.c. The carving of 
the hair and the soft modelling of the flesh are in the style of the period of Praxiteles 
and Scopas. Something of the force and majesty of the prototype has been lost, 
and the mildness which, according to literary tradition, was one of its distinguishing 
qualities, has become positive weakness. 


Now it cannot be doubted that this marble reproduction renders with 
comparative accuracy the Argive-Attic facial angle of the Phidian statue, 
as we have learnt to recognise it in previous chapters and especially in 
the works from the Parthenon, which—I say it emphatically—must always 
remain our guide in the appreciation of Phidian art. Mr Caskey has also 
reproduced the Elean coin with the head of the Phidian Zeus for comparison 
with this beautiful marble head, and the reproduction shows that our 
statement of the characteristics of this Argive-Attic facial angle, in contra- 
distinction to the Alcamenean Attic, is borne out by extant monuments. 


For some time there has been in my mind the memory of a striking bronze head of 
an athletic youth in the Glyptothek of Munich (No. 457, published in Brunn-Bruckmann— 
without letter-press—No. 8, also in Furtwdngler’s Hundert Tafeln etc., No. 95) which bears 
a close relationship to the newly-discovered bronze ephebos from Pompeii, though the 
Munich ephebos is more manly and athletic. 

After writing to Dr Sieveking since this last chapter was in print, he has, with great 
kindness, sent me proofs of his article on this bronze, to appear shortly in Brunn-Bruckmann’s 
publication with a plate, No. 699. I shall not anticipate here what he says there. But the 
conclusion of his study seems to confirm the opinion (also held by Furtwangler, Hauser and 
others) that the original type goes back to circ. the year 420 B.C. Hauser considered it to be 
Polycleitan, Furtwangler Phidian, while Arndt and Sieveking compare it with the Albani 
youth at Copenhagen. 

Now it appears to me that the Munich Bronze belongs to the series of Alcamenean works 
of the fifth century B.c. in Attica. Of course Polycleitan as well as Phidian influence made 
itself felt. But my archaeological colleagues and all students of Greek art have forgotten or 
ignored that Alcamenes was, not only one of the greatest sculptors of Greece, but the 
leading Attic sculptor during the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. 


1 Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
L. D. Caskey, pp. 59 seq. 
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will be accepted or not by my colleagues, as well as some of my de- 

tailed conclusions, I may claim for this book that, in the first 
instance (as developed chiefly in Part 1, ch. 11), it must be admitted that the 
establishment of the classical type in Greek art was effected in the second 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. It will also have to be admitted that, among 
the causes which account for the persistence of the“ Classical Type” throughout 
the ages, the establishment, development and final organisation of the palaestra 
and the athletic games was the most efficient, and that thus the “‘ Classical Type” 
presents that fusion of naturalism and idealism which physiologically and 
aesthetically makes it valid for all time. But, above and beyond all this, especially 
through Attic vase-painting, confirmed and strengthened by the extant works 
of sculptuce and the other minor arts, the early and continuous characteristics 
in the Attic type thus presented to us, chiefly in the heads and facial angle, 
continue in a modified and improved form throughout the whole of Attic art 
in subsequent periods. This type stands in marked contrast to the Argive type 
as represented chiefly by Polycleitos and his school. Yet, even if we had not 
the literary tradition that Phidias and Myron, together with Polycleitos, were 
pupils of the Argive artist Ageladas, we find in the extant works of Attic art, 
notably in the Parthenon sculptures, evidences of a fusion of the Attic with 
the Argive type. 

I have throughout this book designedly ignored the use of terms indicative 
of broad racial differences, which to my mind often lead to biased and hasty 
generalisations and conclusions and, in any case, greatly complicate, if they 
do not distort, the observation, study and appreciation of definite special 
facts and problems that are before us in the several domains of classical studies. 
But, at the very end of this book, I cannot refrain from using two of the broadest 
terms in their bearing upon these differences of the Attic type in art—in fact 
on the whole of Greek art. These terms are the Ionian and the Doric. The 
dominant feature of early and transitional Attic art is Ionic in character; that 
of Argive and Peloponnesian art, Doric. The fusion of these two types takes 
place through the genius of Phidias and is illustrated in the Parthenon sculp- 
tures, as also in the Erechtheum. Both in sculpture and in architecture there 
are definite traces of Argive influences as manifested in the Argive Heraeum. 
But the peculiarly Attic or Ionic characteristics of type and style are to be 
found in the work of Alcamenes and continue through him into the next 
century in the work of Praxiteles. His earliest work, according to the definite 
statement of Pausanias (whose authority can in no wise be discredited by 
modern textual ingenuities), is to be found in the Western Pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia, differing essentially from the Eastern Pediment 
by Paionios, above all in that a form of classical type is here introduced for 


\ JHETHER some of theidentifications of extant works with Aleamenes 
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the first time and that the line between these two pediments marks the water- 
shed in that establishment of Type. Moreover, we can trace, and I hope we 
have traced, the distinctive features of conception and style, not only in con- 
temporary Attic works of sculpture and painting, but also in several later works 
differing from the Phidian style though manifesting a great freedom from 
any traces of archaism. In him we thus have a specifically Attic artist who, 
together with Phidias, contributed to the establishment of the classical type 
for all ages. No doubt he learnt from Phidias and was affected in spirit, and 
_ perhaps in style, by that great artist; but his own individuality and personality 
still survived, as did also his personal artistic mentality. All these factors, 
which go to the making of an artist, could not be completely submerged or 
eliminated. As the writers of antiquity realised and emphasised, his place is 
by the side of Phidias, among the greatest artists of ancient Greece, and this 
place must be recognised and accorded to him. We must admit his contribu- 
tion to the establishment in Greek art of the Classical T'ype and the Hellenic 
spirit, and our appreciation of him must grow, as our knowledge of his works 
will, or may, grow in the future. 
If I have succeeded in contributing in some degree to this final consum- 
mation, my work has not been in vain. 


ve 
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The Argive style of Polycleitan sculpture illustrated by the 
discoveries from excavations at the Argive Heraeum. 


dominant Argive style (developed first by Ageladas and then revealed to us in 

the works of Polycleitos), I have on several occasions (see pp. 67, 144, etc., Figs. 
43, etc.) insisted upon the fact, that this Argive style, especially as regards the 
treatment of the head, was revealed and confirmed to us in the sculptures from the 
Argive Heraeum; and that all doubts and the ingenious hypotheses to the contrary 
were without scientific foundation. 

In the recently published book? of my Oxford (formerly Cambridge) colleague, 
Professor Percy Gardner, which strikingly records fifty years of devoted and pains- 
taking work in the spread of archaeological science and learning in England, occurs 
the following passage in connection with a short mention of the excavations of the 
Heraeum at Argos by the American School at Athens: 


... There were found considerable remains of the pediments and metopes of the 
temple, which have been published in the first two volumes issued by the School 
under the editorship of Sir C. Walston (Waldstein). Polycleitus made the great 
statue of Hera in gold and ivory which stood in the temple. And from the analogy of 
the Parthenon, where the sculptural adornment of the temple was probably planned 
by Pheidias, it is natural to enquire whether the Heraeum fragments are not of the 
school of Polycleitus; whether he also had not general direction of the decoration of 
the casket which contained his masterpiece. But on this point the views of archaeo- 
logists are divergent. Walston regarded the fragments as Polycleitan. But Dr Eichler, 
in a recent careful paper, has maintained that they are of North Greek or Ionian 
school. To me they seem rather to resemble the style of Attic sepulchral reliefs. 
Thus we can hardly build on them any trustworthy view of the style or the technique 
of the great Argive master. As Eupolemus of Argos was the architect of the Heraeum, 
it seems almost impossible that he should have failed to call in the help of the sculptors 
of Argos. But Polycleitus worked only in bronze; no statue in marble can be with 
certainty attributed to him. 

1 As I announced in my article on ‘‘The Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek 
Art” in The Fournal of Hellenic Studies (vol. xLIv (1924), pp. 223 seq.), it was my intention to 
publish in full my notes on the evolution of the classical type as they were collected during a 
detailed examination of the vast number of Greek vases for more than two years. These com- 
prised the examination of the vases in the British Museum; in the Louvre Museum, Paris; the 
Musée Cinquantenaire, Brussels ; and several others ; together with the great collected works of 
Greek ceramics, especially those of Furtwdngler-Reichhold, Hartwig, the Corpus Vasorum, 
edited by Pottier (as far as it had then progressed), Reinach’s Répertotre, Langlotz and von 
Lucken’s essays, and the monumental works on vases and on Greek paintings by Buschor, 
Beazley, Hoppin and Pfuhl. Finally, I had the privilege of examining the large collection of 
photographs at Oxford formed by Professor Beazley. I intended, at least, to publish my 
notes on the last-named collection, which I thought might have been of use to special 
students. Among these again the fullest list was that dealing with the treatment of the eye 
in ancient vases. But I found that these notes not only contained remarks bearing upon the 
other points in the development from the narrow waist to the normal type of male youth, as 
well as on the facial angle in the head, and also especially dealt with the relationship of some 
vases to the period and style of the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
Finally, I found that these notes were often so brief, with intervening sidelights on 
other questions of Greek art, that they would have required complete amplification and re- 
vision to be at all intelligible, and that this would also have altered the authentic character of 
the notes taken before the reproduction of the actual vases. I have, therefore, decided not to 
include the publication of this one group of notes on Professor Beazley’s albums in this 
Appendix as originally intended. 

2 New Chapters in Greek Art, p. 98. 


[: dealing with the Argive-Attic style and, necessarily by implication, with the 
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I must here emphatically protest against the doubts expressed by Professor 
Gardner and some other colleagues concerning the evidence of the style of Polycleitos 
as it is furnished by the excavations of the Argive Heraeum. In the paucity of 
original works of Greek art which have come down to us to illustrate and 
supplement the accounts of ancient authors relating to the great sculptors and 
their works (with the exception of the decorative sculptors of the Parthenon and 
similar works, as well as a few original statues which have survived) there has 
rarely, if ever, been .vouchsafed to us such illustrative evidence as is furnished by 
the remains of the Argive Heraeum. We are generally reduced to the study of 
late Graeco-Roman copies from Greek originals, which fill our public museums 
and private collections. This is distinctly not the case with the sculptures from 
the second temple of Hera of Argos. I think the time has arrived to cry “halt” to 
the ingenious negative scepticism and superficial positive study of the style of extant 
monuments by many serious scholars who, whatever their other merits, seem entirely 
devoid of the faculty of eye to discover the artistic character of style in works of art. 
I must, therefore, devote some space to the final refutation of the detracting criti- 
cism and the unfounded doubts which have been cast upon our Argive discoveries 
and my own excavations. 

To readers of this book I think it has become amply clear what the Argive-Attic 
style and type meant and means, in contradistinction to the earlier dominant style 
which survived through Alcamenes in Attic art for a considerable period into later 
centuries and which I have identified with Alcamenes, in contradistinction to the 
style of Phidias. 

That a distinctively Argive style was in all probability established by the great 
sculptor and teacher Ageladas and was handed down, and fortunately fixed for us, 
in the style of his son and pupil, Polycleitos (fully exemplified to us and carried into 
his works in the quadrata signa of the Polycleitan canon, which has come down to 
us, though only in several copies, more or less modified by the copyist), gives 
complete confirmation of the differential characteristics of that Master and that 
School of which we have, comparatively, so full an account in ancient authors. So 
dominant was the fame of this School of sculpture as represented by Ageladas— 
which survived not only in the next generation in Polycleitos, followed by his 
pupils and generations of pupils after him in that ancient and important city of 
antiquity—that the Attic artists Phidias and Myron became the pupils of Ageladas. 
We thus naturally expect, and indeed find from extant works, that the Argive style 
of the Master affected his Attic pupils. This led to the establishment of the 
Argive-Attic type illustrated to us by the Parthenon marbles and by the 
large number of distinctly Attic sculptures, especially in relief, in the Attic 
buildings following upon the Parthenon and in the greater number of the Attic 
sepulchral reliefs, in which we can, moreover, detect the direct technical influence 
of the Parthenon frieze in relief-work. To say that Polycleitos was only a sculptor 
in one material, bronze, is not only contrary to the evidence of his numerous 
and varied works in which this material would have been inappropriate, but is 
untrue to our definite records, as it is also inconceivable in the practice of the 
art of sculpture in all times in the past and in the present. The most famous work 
of Polycleitos was his gold and ivory statue of the Hera of Argos in the temple which 
it was my good fortune to excavate after its discovery by Colonel Gordon and its 
first excavation and by Rhangabe and Bursian towards the middle of the last century. 
The work on such colossal gold and ivory statues was such as to develop all sides 
of the feeling for form, texture, line and subject, as well as of the sculptor’s technique. 
If marble work was entirely foreign to the art and craft of Polycleitos, it was equally 
so in the case of Phidias. But, as has been pointed out before, in the colossal acro- 
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Fig. 199. Head in British Museum, probably Type of Hera of Argos by Polycleitos. 
(Profile and full face views.) 
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lithic temple statues, marble replaced the ivory and required careful technical 
treatment of that material, though we have also seen that marble work as such 
in the case of famous single statues was only developed to its highest point of per- 
fection in the age of Scopas and Praxiteles. Yet there can be no doubt that all great 
Greek sculptors of the fifth century B.c., as well as since then, were well acquainted 
with the intrinsic artistic peculiarities of this material and its technical style of 
working. Moreover, though there may have been, and probably were, special marble 
workers (ithourgoi, modern marmorari)—pethaps in some cases bred on the sites 
of marble quarries, especially in the Greek islands—the great sculptors and artists 
who (as we know from the building inscriptions referring to Timotheos at Epidauros) 
made the models for the sculptured decorations of the great temples from which 
their assistants and the marble workers produced the actual marble statues and 
groups, were thoroughly versed in all the arts and crafts of marble sculpture. 

But, when we come to such great monuments of antiquity as the Parthenon 
at Athens and the Heraeum of Argos, as is shown in the condensed passage 
quoted from me by Professor Gardner, as well 
as in what I have maintained in an earlier part 
of this book, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that both Phidias and Polycleitos furnished the 
designs and models for these temple decora- 
tions, or that, at least, they could not possibly 
have remained ignorant of, and without influence 
upon, the sculptured decoration of the great 
temples, in which we have definite evidence 
that they produced the colossal gold and ivory 
statues, which in themselves were museums of 
sculpture and of the other arts. Phidias, as we 
know, directed the production of the works of 
art under Perikles at Athens and called in the 
great Attic architect Iktinos. Polycleitos, the 
son and successor of Ageladas, with his far- 
famed School of sculpture at Argos, called in 
Eupolemos, the Argive architect for the building 
of the temple. Nor must we forget that Argos 
was a centre of flourishing art in all directions 
which closely approached the high standard of artistic perfection which was 
found at Athens. Moreover, we know that on several occasions there was intimate 
political, social and cultural relationship between Argos and Athens}. 

A priori, therefore, I (and no doubt all other unbiased archaeologists) ex- 
pected to find, should good fortune present us in our excavations with specimens 
of the temple sculptures of the Argive Heraeum, that they would illustrate the art 
of Polycleitos, and that, should they not do this, we should have to modify our 
conception of his art as having been almost exclusively based upon the evidence of 
the Doryphoros and Diadumenos. 

I therefore well remember the excitement which my colleagues and I felt when 
we first discovered the marble head of ‘‘Hera’’—I do not insist upon this name— 
and found that it to some degree illustrated the characteristics of art which were 
to have been expected. At least the characteristics of this head in no way contravene 
the type of head and the marble style which we might have looked for in Argive sculp- 
ture under Polycleitos; though the marble head in the British Museum (Fig. 199) 
seemed to me (F.H.S. xxi (1901), Pl. II) to approach more closely to the type of Hera 

1 Cf, F. Cauer in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc. 11, 731 ff. 


= 


Fig. 200. Terra-Cotta from 
Heraeum of Argos. 
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in the great gold and ivory statue of the temple. When, however, the smaller marble 
metope head of a youth! (Fig. 201) was discovered on the site, immediately below 
the stylobate of the second temple, I and all my staff experienced a thrill which 
cannot readily be imagined by him who has not passed weary and fruitless days of 
excavation, with occasional raptures of rare and significant discovery. This head 


Fig. 201. Metope head from Argive Heraeum. 
(Profile and full face views.) 
from the metopes was exactly what is to be expected from the rendering 
of the type of the bronze Doryphoros, in the Herculaneum bronze, and in the 
several marble replicas of that statue, reduced in size, among the numerous scenes 
depicted in these metopes, half life-size and seen from a considerable distance, by 
the spectator standing at the foot of the building. Moreover, we knew before that 


Fig. 202. Marble head, ‘“‘ Hera,” Fig. 203. Youthful head from the 
Pediment, Argive Heraeum. Metopes of the Argive Heraeum. 


Polycleitos himself, even in the bronze rendering of athletic types, varies consider- 
ably in the style in which he renders the hair between the Doryphoros, with sharply 


1 | regret to find that the perpendicular line of the forehead in this head is lost in our 
illustration, here given in the profile view, in Fig. 201. The view given of this small head 
in Fig. 43 is better. Also the absence of a part of the chin is not indicated. I must ask the 
student in every instance to consult the plates given in Vol. 1 of the official publication of 
the Argive Heraeum. 
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modelled single strands of curls, and the Diadumenos, with longer curls, treated 
and modelled in different masses, because it illustrated the effect of a band drawn 
through the hair and round the brow, with curls and strands jutting out on either 
side. No doubt also the copyist of the various replicas of the Diadumenos, in 
rendering the statue in marble modified the bronze technique in accordance with 
the nature of the marble material. In the case of these metope heads, however, 
the treatment of the hair differs in the several heads of warriors with helmets 
(see Argive Heraeum, 1, Pls. XXX, XXXI, XXXIII) and in female heads, including 
the head of an Amazon! (A.H.1, Pl. XXXII) (Fig. 130), as well as in the larger 
head of “Hera” (Fig. 202) from the pediment (A.H. 1, Frontispiece and PI. 
XXXVI) (Figs. 43 and 202). The same applies to all great sculptured compositions, 
such as the Parthenon and the Olympian Pediments which we have discussed 
before. I must here add another metope head with damaged nose and upper lip 
(Fig. 203). ; 

But when we come to the examination of all these metope heads in themselves 
(to which must be added the Amazon-head (Fig. 130) and the female head (Fig. 
208)), we must first be struck by the dominance of the square system of the Argive 
facial angle as we have hitherto described it. When we compare together these 
several metope heads and also include the marble head of Hera from the pediment, 
we find that they all have in common the square outline with comparatively full 
cheeks, running perpendicularly down from the temple to the line of the mouth on 
the side, but not fleshy and round as, for instance, in the heads of the maidens or 
““caryatids”’ of the Erechtheum and many Attic works of that period. The eyebrows 
and eyelids present one curved line from the base of the nose upwards, while the 
eyeballs, without protruding as in earlier works, are comparatively round, with 
rounded iris within the oblong of the whole eyeball. The nose itself is comparatively 
short and broad, with straight line from the base to the tip, and nostrils fairly dis- 
tended on either side. The characteristic mouth is slightly open, with marked 
thickening of the lower lip in the centre, which gives to all of them a slightly 
pouting expression. The chin also projects in roundness, without being either 
too fleshy or pointed. I must here anticipate and ask the reader to examine the 
head of the so-called Artemis-Colonna? placed side by side in two-thirds (not 
full frontal or profile) frontal view by Dr Fritz Eichler in his essay. It is true that 
Professor Bruno Schréder thinks that the individual features are identical in the 
two’, but not the whole spiritual rendering of the head. I must leave it to every 
observer skilled in intimate observation of works of art and their appreciation, to 
decide whether these two heads do not represent contrast rather than similarity in 
general character and expression, individual features, as well as style and period 
of their origin. I again maintain—perhaps even more strongly than I did in 
the case of Alcamenes’s pediment of Olympia—that these architectural sculptures 
from the Argive Heraeum illustrate most fully the Argive Polycleitan style, judging 
from our previous knowledge derived from ancient authors and from the proper 
appreciation of the reproductions of the Doryphoros, the Diadumenos and the 
Berlin Amazon. 

When now we come to the treatment of the nude and of drapery, we have, as 
far as we can make out, in the advancing warrior a metope (Argive Heraeum, 1, 
Pl. XXX, our Fig. 204) of the athletic type which we should expect in action from 
the athletic studies of Polycleitos. But when we come to the one perfectly preserved 


' This Amazon-head is above the sima with the bird, p. 156, Fig. 130. 

® Fahrbuch, XXV1 (1911), 443 XXIX (1914), 155. 

° Fahreshefte d.O. A. I. x1x-xx (1919), p. 134, Figs. 79, 80. 

* “Nicht so sehr in den einzelnen Formen, als in seiner ganzen geistigen Verfassung.” 
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torso of the advancing nude warrior, striking a deathblow at the Amazon at his feet 
(Fig. 205; A.H.1, Pl. XXXIV), we have a most perfect rendering of the treatment 
of the nude male body in vigorous action, showing the care, knowledge and love 
of the male figure in detail. This is the more astounding if we remember that we 
here have a reduction in marble between one-half and two-thirds life-size, one of a 
large number of marble metopes placed at a great height on a building, the delicate 
details of exquisite modelling being hardly visible at such a distance; and we then 
come to appreciate another characteristic of that great Argive artist which is 
expressed by Quintilian! as diligentia ac decor in Polyclito supra ceteros, as perfect 
finish and beauty of form of which works hitherto extant have never conveyed to us 
the full significance?. 

This one comparatively perfect male body from the metopes discovered at the 
Argive Heraeum, together with the heads, thus supplement what we have hitherto 


Fig. 204. Metope with Lapith Warrior. Fig. 205. Torso of Lapith Warrior 
from Metopes of Argive Heraeum. 


known and definitely fixes and illustrates the style of the Argive art of Polycleitan 
sculpture. As regards the drapery, the torso of an Amazon, together with a female 
draped torso, both from the metopes (A.H. Pl. XX XV), as well as the larger frag- 
ments of a female torso with delicate foldings over the breast (A.H. Pl. XX XVII), 
and the fragments of drapery of the thicker upper garment (4.H. Pl. XXXVIII), 
both from the pediments (to which Dr Eichler has added some further fragments), 
give us some idea of the care and boldness of composition. But these fail to illustrate 
the characteristics of the Argive style to the same extent as the heads and the nude 
body. 


DeivistaOrats X1t,10, 7. 

2 See my estimate and appreciation of the artistic qualities of Polycleitos in A.H. 1, 
pp. 162-176. As regards the most remarkable anatomical treatment, see also the article by 
Dr F. H. Garrison, ‘On the Pectineus Muscle in Greek Sculpture,” Journal of the American 
Medical Assoc. July 15, 1911. 
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In my opinion, the style of drapery which the numerous fragments (all too 
small) reveal to us is what we should expect from the period (immediately after 
423 B.C.) to which the Heraeum belongs. The style of drapery, as we have recog- 
nised it in the Parthenon marbles, in contradistinction not only to archaic and 
transitional work, but also to the drapery in both Olympian Pediments, could not 
have been without its influence on the whole of Greek sculpture, including all 
Greek artists ever after. The Parthenon sculptures were succeeded by such extant 
works as the Phigalean frieze in the British Museum, from the wonderfully preserved 
Temple of Apollo at Bassae in Arcadia, which is directly connected with the Attic 
architect, Iktinos; but, though it reveals a further step in vigour, if not in violence 
of action, in the movement of the groups presenting the battle of Lapiths with 
Centaurs and Amazons, it is marked by a greater coarseness of conception and 
execution, which may have been due to provincial and more local artists and 
craftsmen. When, however, we return to Athens to the frieze, and especially to the 
balustrade, of the Temple of Nike Apteros (of which Fig. go gives us a specimen), 
we realise a further advancement in refinement and delicacy of detail in the treat- 
ment of drapery such as we had already found in the female figures from the Eastern 
Pediment of the Parthenon. This further development is similar to that which 
marks the step from the great vase-painters of the middle of the fifth century, 
probably inspired by the art of Polygnotos, to the later vase-painters of the 
Midias type, though the Aretine amphora, with the scene of Pelops and Hippo- 
dameia (Buschor, G.V.P. p. 149, Pl. LXXXIX), already shows the advance made 
in detailed rendering of delicate folds of drapery. The drapery, as repre- 
sented by the fragments from the sculptures of the Argive Heraeum, shows 
(as has also been felt by Dr Eichler) a middle position between that of the 
Phigalean frieze and the balustrade of the Temple of Nike Apteros; but it certainly 
does not in the least illustrate the style of a North-Grecian School. Now to con- 
sider these sculptures from the Argive Heraeum as illustrative of Attic art, as has 
been done by Professor Gardner, is, in simple words, ‘“‘ putting the cart before the 
horse.” The readers of the previous chapters of this book and of what has been 
said above, need not be reminded of the fact that one development of Attic art, 
represented chiefly by Phidias and those who immediately followed him, was what 
we have called the Argive-Attic style, itself so highly representative of the best 
culture of the Periklean age and also of the greatest influence on the style of 
subsequent classical art. The Argive element in this style is clearly recognisable, 
and it must have influenced the formation of the style of Phidias, the pupil 
of Ageladas; but it can readily be distinguished from the purely Argive style of 
Polycleitos which is revealed to us, not only in the reproduction of the Doryphoros 
and Diadumenos, but in the original works of architectural sculpture discovered in 
the excavations of the Argive Heraeum. 

We have shown in Part 1, chapter v (Fig. 43), in Part 11, chapter 11, and in the last 
chapter of this book, how the Argive-Attic style of Phidias, as represented to us in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, is also borne out in the facial angle of the Olympian 
Zeus and the Athena Parthenos. To some degree, though not in the same way, we 
can recognise the relationship between the great gold and ivory statue by Polycleitos 
of Hera in her temple at Argos and the architectural decoration of the temple by the 
reduced rendering of the ornaments of the szma of that temple on the diadem of the 
goddess, as reproduced in the s¢ma surmounting the temple itself with its ornament, 
including even the bird1. What the facial type of this famous statue of Hera was like 
can be conveyed to us in a later marble reproduction, on a smaller scale, of a head 


' The bird is only to be found in one specimen of this Argive coin; but I do not think 
that this is a mere accident. 
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in the British Museum (Fig. 199), which, as I have shown elsewhere!, also represents 
the same type of head as is revealed in the Doryphoros and Diadumenos, as well 
as in the heads found in our excavations at Argos. 

I must now deal with the work of Dr Eichler as contained in his long article? 
published in 1919, to which reference is made in Professor Gardner’s recent work. 
I regret to have to say that I must here enter upon an incident in the course of 
scientific polemics between scholars of essentially different temperaments and tradi- 
tions, which were carried on by the late Professor Furtwangler—and recently by a 
younger scholar who followed in the footsteps of his master—and myself. My own 
statement was published in 1899, and the whole question was perhaps intensified by 
the disturbance of relationships during the Great War. I do this with regret, for I had 
decided not to continue the acrimonious and personal controversy, especially after the 
death of such a highly meritorious archaeologist as was Professor Furtwangler in so 
many ways. I was pleased to realise that, during his lifetime, I had expounded in his 
presence my own differing views concerning, not only the Olympian Pediments, 
but also my attribution of the Bologna head and the Dresden statue to Alcamenes 
and not to Phidias®. Since his death I had determined not to publish, as I intended 
to do, the two works in which, in my opinion, Furtwangler had been ‘taken 
in” by modern reproducers and a forger, in assigning their products to great 
sculptors (in fact the greatest) of the ancient world. But since the methods 
and tone adopted by him during his lifetime have been taken up by some of his 
German followers, notably by Dr Eichler, as well as in the interests of scientific 
truth, I feel bound to publish these two works on some future occasion. For 
the present, however, I must deal shortly with Dr Eichler’s strictures both on the 
work of excavation and on my own exposition of their results and his dogmatic 
ascription of the sculptures from the Argive Heraeum to the “great North-Grecian 
School” represented by Paionios. I must at once say, however, that I know very 
little of the North-Grecian School and of the art of Paionios, except what we have 
learnt from the Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and some 
contemporary early North-Grecian sculptures, and of his art as represented in one 
work, the Nike from Olympia, with which I have dealt in an earlier chapter. I do 
not think, however, that other archaeologists know more about this artist and his 
school towards the close of the fifth century than I do, not excluding even Dr Eichler. 

I, of course, cannot here enter upon the whole controversy with Furtwangler, 
which had its origin in my first quite impersonal attack upon certain inaccuracies 
of his own and upon his general methods in the comparative study of style in ancient 
Greek monuments, which I considered unsound and detrimental. The final result 
of this controversy was his complete condemnation both of the excavations at the 
Argive Heraeum and of the official publication under my direction. As regards the 
question with which we are here definitely concerned, namely, the style of the sculp- 
tures found at the Argive Heraeum and their attribution by me to Polycleitos, 
I can only point to one definite instance to illustrate his views and his methods. 
Concerning my first attribution of these sculptures to Polycleitos in a preliminary 
publication, Furtwangler remarked (Arch. Studien H. Brunn dargebr., pp. 89-90; 
and Meisterwerke, p. 223) that “‘all the sculptures found at the Heraion had nothing 
whatever to do with Polycleitos and his school and that they were all without a doubt 
Attic.” When I then controverted this statement in my Argive Heraeum (1, pp. 
164 seq.) and demonstrated the Polycleitan character of the remains found, Furt- 
wangler retreated from his original position in the following words (Berl. Philolog. 

1 ¥.H.S. xxi (1901), pp. 30seq., Pls. II, II. 


2 Yahreshefte des Oesterr. Arch. Inst. in Wien, x1x-xx (1919), pp. 15 seq. 
3 See Comptes Rendus du Congrés Intern. d’Arch.; Athénes, 1905, pp. 181-185. 
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Wochenschr., l.c., col. 818): “Essentially of a different character are several heads 
from the metopes [there were five or six found there], especially the head of a 
youth and that of a girl. In these one might recognise something of the Polycleitan 
style.” Even if we were to admit such a limitation, how does this tally with his 
previous dogmatic remark that the sculptures found at the Heraeum had nothing 
whatever to do with the art of Polycleitos and were purely Attic in style, and what 
was the actual position of Polycleitos, the head of the Argive School, who was re- 
sponsible for the great gold and ivory temple statue, when sculptures of this temple 
were produced in purely Attic style under his eyes? 

I now come to the work of Dr Eichler on the sculptures of the Argive Heraeum, 
to which he devoted many months during two years of investigation of about 1200 
fragments (chiefly of hands and feet of small dimensions), the results of which he 
published in 1919 in an article of 139 quarto pages. Had he given a full catalogue of 
these fragments, with careful and accurate description (as was done by my former 
assistant at the excavations of the Heraeum, the late Herbert de Cou, during many 
months of work at the Museum on the bronzes from the Heraeum, which he restored 
by careful chemical treatment, frequently from a state of formless corrosion to recog- 
nisable objects, long after the excavations had been completed ,the catalogue being pub- 
lished in the second volume of the official publication), he would have done a highly 
valuable piece of work within the compass of his abilities. If, as he undoubtedly 
succeeds in doing, he was able to distinguish between the fragments from the 
metopes and those from pediments (as I had already done), to which he may have 
added a small number, and to piece together several of these as belonging to the 
metopes (though none of them are clearly recognisable in composition as regards 
the single figures), the archaeological world would have greatly benefited and would 
have been duly grateful to him. But his object and aim were far different and, as 
we shall see, futile, if not misleading. 

His object in starting out on this work (which I have always hoped and expected 
that some student of the American, or any other, School would have undertaken 
after our first official publication was issued) was far wider and different in character. 
One of these main objects he at once indicates in the first lines of the introduction to 
his article. He informs us (p. 15) that, ‘being in receipt of a Travelling Scholarship 
(Stipendiat) of the Archaeological Institute of Vienna, it was suggested to him by 
Professor H. Schrader to examine during 1912-13 the sculptures of the Heraeum of 
Argos, which had been published by me in the official publication of 1902 and which 
had been severely criticised by Furtwangler in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, 1904, pp. 811 seg., with my first answer (pp. 1245 seg.) and Furtwangler’s 
reply (p. 1247).’ Throughout his whole examination he endeavours to continue 
and to substantiate the criticisms of his great German master, both as regards the 
excavations themselves and the publication of their results. To grasp the real nature 
of such an elaborate attack, unjustifiable in its tone and spirit and futile in its results, 
I am bound to recall the origin of this controversy between Furtwangler and myself, 
the personal animus and tone of which were such that I resolved to discontinue the 
controversy’. It was in 1904, in an article on “‘The Bronze Statue from Cerigotto 
and the Study of Style” (F.H.S. xxiv (1904), pp. 129 seg.) that I attacked Furt- 
wangler, not only because, in my opinion, he had in one illustration given a drawing, 
the proportions of which were misleading, in support of his contention that 


* Those who are interested in the subject-matter of that controversy must refer to the 
series of letters and articles (beginning with my article in the ¥.H.S. quoted in the text) 
in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, June 25, 1904; #.H.S. xxiv (1904), p. 336; The 
Classical Review, xvii1, 9 (Dec. 1904), xIx, 168 (May 1905); Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, Sept. 24, 1904. But for the benefit of those interested in the tone of the controversy 
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itself, I must give here, in full, my first letter, written in German on February 7, 1899, as 
published in the Frankfurter Zeitung, which they are not likely to be able to find. I must add 
that it was written about the time of the Dreyfus case, when I, with others, had impressed 
upon me the supreme duty of safeguarding truth for its own sake. 


““Suum cuique 


(Zu den Falschungen im Berliner Museum) 
Cambridge, 7 Febr. 
18 
Herr Redacteur! 
Ich habe mit lebhaftem Interesse die Controverse tiber den unechten ‘Berliner 
Marmorkopf’ verfolgt; jedoch ein, im Interesse der Sache und der Gerechtigkeit, erwachtes 
Bedauern so stark empfunden, dass ich aus der Ferne als ein unparteiischer Zuschauer ein 
Wort dazu betragen méchte, das Persénliche zu entfernen und das Leidenschaftliche zu 
dampfen. 

Professor Furtwangler hat unbedingt der Wissenschaft und der Oeffentlichkeit einen 
grossen Dienst erwiesen, wenn er die Unechtheit des Kopfes festgestellt hat, und Sie theilen 
sein Verdienst durch die Veréffentlichung in Ihren Spalten. Aber es scheint mir, dass der 
Vorwurf, der damit den Direktoren des Berliner Museums gemacht wird, wie er in Ihren 
Zeilen gefasst war, ein ungerechter ist, da er bei den Laien zu irrthiimlichen Schlussfolger- 
ungen fiihren muss. 

Es gibt kein grdésseres Museum, welches nicht Falschungen, oder mindestens zweifelhafte 
Exemplare, enthalt. Es gibt auch, meines Wissens, keinen Kenner, Sammler, Museums- 
Director oder Kunsthandler, dessen personliches Urtheil ich in solchen Fragen als unbedingt 
endgiiltig gelten lassen wiirde. Ich entsinne mich, dass vor Jahren der verstorbene Kunst- 
handler Alexander Castellani in Rome und seitdem der mit Kunsthandel sich befassende 
Prof. Rhousopoulos zu Athen—beide Manner mit der vielfaltigsten interessirten Gelegenheit, 
Echtes und Unechtes unter der Hand zu haben—mir gefalschte Werke zeigten, die sie als 
echt gekauft hatten. Ich kann nur von Gliick reden, dass ich, wahrend der Jahre, in denen 
ich friiher das hiesige Museum verwaltete, meines Wissens keinen bis jetzt als solchen 
erkannten schlechten Kauf machte. 

Wie ware z. B. bei der Frage des Kopenhagener Terracotten-Fragments die Stellung eines 
Museums-Direktors? In meinem Werke tiber Phidias beschrieb ich dies Stiick im Jahre 1885 ; 
und nachdem ich alle die Punkte fiir wie gegen die Echtheit aufgezahlt, kam ich zu dem 
Schluss, dass wir noch keine Daten zur endgiiltigen Bestimmung dieses Punktes hatten. 
Kurz darauf tadelte mich M.S. Reinach in Paris meiner Zweifel wegen und erklarte bestimmt, 
das Kopenhagener Fragment sei unecht. Vor wenigen Jahren publizirte Prof. Furtwangler 
in seinen ‘Meisterwerken’ eine Notiz, worin er behauptete, ich hatte Unrecht gehabt, an der 
Echtheit zu zweiflen: er habe das Stiick mit eigenen Augen gepriift und es sei sicher echt. 
Vor kurzem nun fand mein friihere Schiiler (jetzt am British Museum) Herr A. H. Smith 
ein weiteres Stiick derselben Terracotte in Rome, welches es fast sicher macht, das alle diese 
Terracotten unecht sind. Ich glaube dies jetzt selber. Von absoluter Sicherheit ist aber sogar 
jetzt nicht zu reden. 

Am schwierigsten ist es, eine solche Frage zu entscheiden, wenn der Falscher eine echte 
Antike abformt und dann in einem andern Material nachahmt. Geschickte Anwendung 
chemischer Mittel kann, bei der hohen Entwicklung dieser Wissenschaft, die Wirkungen 
der Zeit und der Vergrabung fast identisch reproduziren. Was der Kenner und der Gelehrte 
am meisten studirt hat sind der Stil, die Zeichnung, der technische und kiinstlerische Cha- 
rakter der Arbeit. Wie es scheint, ist der Kopf im Berliner Museum von dem Athena-Kopf 
im Aegineten-Giebel abgeformt und unwesentlich verandert. Prof. v. Kekulé hatte daher, 
was die Kunst des Kopfes anbelangt, gar nicht so unrecht. Der Punkt beziiglich der Abander- 
ungen der Haartracht seitens des Falschers ist nicht so zwingend, wie es dem Laien erscheinen 
mag. Ein jeder Archaologe weiss, wie viele echte Werke sowohl in der Tracht wie in der 
Haartracht oft Inconsequenzen verrathen. Ich wiederhole also, dass das Verdienst der Ent- 
deckung Prof. Furtwdngler’s nicht zu bestreiten ist. Aber anderseits folgt daraus noch lange 
nicht, dass die Berliner Museumsbeamten einen Beweis ihrer allgemeinen kiinstlerischen 
Unfahigkeit geliefert hatten. Es zeigt sich blos, dass selbst tiichtige Manner manchmal 
fehlgehen kénnen. Man kénnte mir vielleicht sagen: ‘Was haben Sie aus der Ferne mit 
dieser Angelegenheit zu thun?’ Nun, die Ereignisse der letzten Zeit haben mich mit zwin- 
gender Kraft gemahnt, dass der moralische Indifferentismus in Sachen der Gerechtigkeit ein 
Verbrechen sein kann; dass das allgemeine Rechtsgefiihl in uns stets genahrt und wach- 
gehalten werden muss; und dass, wo man das Ungerechte erkannt hat und es irgendwie 
beseitigen kann, mann nicht das Recht hat zu sagen: 

‘Was geht das mich an?’ Thr sehr ergebener 


Prof. Dr CHarLES WALDSTEIN. 


N.B. Ich brauche sicherlich nicht hinzufiigen, dass ich wohl vor Jahren einmal Prof. v. 
Kekulé fliichtig kennen lernte; dass ich aber seither keine Beziehungen zu ihm hatte.” 
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the Orestes and Electra group at Naples were of Argive origin, but also because 
I wished to show that the careful stylistic research as initiated by Brunn had, in 
the hands of Furtwangler and his disciples, led to misleading results, and, in fact, 
to a form of anarchy in this important branch of systematic study. This opinion I 
conscientiously held, and still hold, though at the same time I have on all occasions 
recognised the true merit of much other work which had been produced by that 
eminent German archaeologist. I must also add that five years before that, 
on February ro, 1899, I had under the heading Suwm cuique, published a letter in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, defending the authorities of the Berlin Museum, and 
especially Professor von Kekulé, from a violent and unfair attack by Furtwangler 
in that paper, suggesting gross incompetence, if not more, because they had been 
taken in by what Furtwangler rightly showed was a forgery in the case of a marble 
head purchased for the museum. I recognised the merit of Furtwangler in pointing 
out such a mistake, but I deplored the conclusions which he drew with regard to 
Professor von Kekulé (who was in no way a personal friend of mine). I also maintained 
that, not only the directors of museums and specialists in art and archaeology, but 
even dealers of vast experience had on some occasions thus been taken in, and I 
deemed it a matter of good fortune that, during the six years in which I held the 
Directorship of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, I happened not to have 
made such a mistake. I may at once anticipate and say now that in a subsequent 
article, after the personal and unjustifiable attacks of Furtwangler upon me and 
the work at the Argive Heraeum had continued, I mentioned two cases in which 
Furtwangler himself was directly concerned in such an error of judgment with 
regard to a small bronze head and a terra-cotta statuette of Zeus (the latter of 
which he considered one of the most notable works of Greek art, in fact probably 
the model for the Olympian Zeus by the great artist Phidias). There then followed 
the violent review in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift of 1904. 'The article 
is replete with personal attacks upon me, both as regards the excavations and the 
publication of our finds. As regards the excavations themselves, I may be allowed 
to say that, at the time, I received from all sides the highest commendation from 
the excavators who were my colleagues and who visited the site while work was 
carried on there. Among these were my French colleague, Homolle, who visited 
me from his work at Delphi and told me that there were many methods which I 
had applied which he would adopt in his own work there, while I have a letter from 
the late Giacomo Boni’, the excavator of the Forum at Rome, who, after spending 
some time at the Argive Heraeum, informed me that he had learnt much as to the 
methods of excavating as practised by us. With about 250 workmen and with 
comparatively untrained students and assistants, I subdivided the work so that 
each student had his own gang of men and kept careful notes of the excavations, 
which were read every evening, discussed and then collected; while every object 
was carefully preserved, the smaller ones in baskets, marked, labelled and stored 
away within our tents. Unfortunately, most of these objects had to be transported 
when the excavations were completed to the railway at Argos and thence to the 
museum at Athens, where again they had later to be shifted from one room to 
another. I have alluded to these various difficulties in the Preface to the official publi- 
cation; and also to other difficulties with which we had to contend, and especially 
in that I, after having resigned my Directorship, when dealing with the official 
publication from Cambridge (England), while some of my assistants continued 
their work at Athens, had to perform my several teaching duties at the University. 
The difficulties were still further complicated by the fact that there had been 
previous excavations of that site by Rhangabe and Bursian and that many of their 


1 See note at end of this Appendix. 
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finds, especially of sculpture, had been deposited in the small museum at Argos, 
some of which, however, had been transported by the Greek authorities to Athens. 
In my introduction it will be found that I did full justice to my predecessors in 
excavation, as I have no doubt Furtwingler also did with regard to the English 
and German excavators of the early nineteenth century at the Aeginetan temple, the 
sculptures (though many were restored by Thorwaldsen) having been under his care 
at Munich. With laudable celerity he issued in 1906 his publication dealing with the 
sanctuary of Aphaia, undertaken in 1901, in which he no doubt acknowledged the 
previous excavations. But I must here mention that I have been recently informed 
at Athens of the fact that, as regards, e.g., the vases, there are many specimens and 
fragments still at Aegina, while others are at Athens, and that even portions of the 
same vase are separately housed in two different places, the official elaboration 
not yet being complete. I am confident that the various Greek ephors! who, at the 
time, inspected my work both at Eretria and at the Argive Heraeum (Professors 
Leonardos, Kastriotis (the present Director of the Museum), and Kouroniotis (the 
present Director of Antiquities at the Ministry of Instruction), will repeat what 
they said to me, that my own excavations were among the foremost of all which in 
their long experience they had met with on Greek soil. 

We now come to the publication. My own ambition was that the official publi- 
cation of the discoveries, in their chief bearings, should be issued as soon as 
possible after the completion of the work of excavation. This I endeavoured to carry 
out and succeeded in doing: for the excavations having been completed circa 1895~7 
the results were published, as regards the first volume (being printed in America 
and passing through my hands in England), in 1902. The second volume was issued 
in 1905. Considering the facilities of the German excavators, and their means of 
study and of publication as regards, e.g., the excavations at Olympia, with the large 
number of expert archaeologists who took part in the work, and the fact that every 
one of the fragments of sculpture, for instance, was cast at Olympia and transported 
to Berlin (some of them even to Dresden), and there dealt with by technicians with 
a long experience of such works of sculpture, and that the German official publica- 
tion, the excavations having begun in 1876, was only completed in 1906, I believe 
I had reason to congratulate myself on the nature and quality of our publication. 

As regards the prehistoric section of our work, Furtwangler, in his review, 
scoffed at my suggestion that the rude fragmentary pillar found beneath the platform 
of the older temple and showing signs of rudest workmanship with imperfect tools 
(Fig. 207), might possibly be the earliest pillar-image of Hera as described by 
Pausanias, and maintained that he had found similar columns in his excavations at 
Aegina. I have myself examined these pillars at Aegina, which are, in character 
and workmanship, many centuries later than the carefully preserved object which 
could have no architectural use in the Argive building. I also ventured to suggest 
that the numerous bronzes, as well as the round iron spits carefully fastened together 
(Fig. 206) and the solid mass of iron in the shape of a spear-head, represented the 
early form of money, and that these iron spits and solid objects were to be connected 
with the passage in Orion (Etymolog. s.v. 6Bedos) and Pollux (Onom. 1x, 77), who 
inform us that Phidon, when he first introduced coinage, deposited these spits at the 
Temple of Hera at Argos. Since then the late Professors Svoronos (Athens)? and 
Babelon (Paris)? have strongly supported this discovery and hypothesis of mine, and, 


1 The (at the time) General Ephor of Antiquities in Greece, Kavvadias, on more than 
one occasion declared, both privately and publicly, that I was a protagonist in establishing 
scientific methods in excavation. 

2 Svoronos, Jour. Inter. d’ Arch. Numism. 1x (1906), pp. 192 seq. 

3 Babelon, Traité d. Numism. 1, cols. 673, 877. 
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with the help of actual weights and measurements, MrC.T. Seltman? has since shown 
how these exactly corresponded in weight and size to the Phidonian standard. This 
discovery, I may say, has now been accepted by practically all numismatic authorities. 

As regards the sculptures, we are informed by Dr Eichler that there were 1200 
such fragments, and I have referred to the enormous mass of this confused material, 
which it was physically impossible for me to examine in detail during many months 
of continuous labour solely devoted to that task at Athens and at Argos. An illus- 
tration of the mass of fragments in a corner of the room at the museum was given 


Fig. 207. Prehistoric Pillar, Hera. 


by me in my original publication (A.H.1, p. 147, Fig. 75 and p. 151, Fig. 78). At the 
same time we succeeded in piecing together several fragments, which enabled us to 
show notable portions of the metopes and also to prove that there were pedimental 
groups. With these and with their relation to the art of Polycleitos and to the pas- 
sages in ancient authors referring to the Temple of Hera itself, I was able to deal 
in that publication. I, of course, also considered the important fragments, especially 


1 Seltman, Athens: Its History and Coinage, etc., pp. 117-119. 
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the heads which had been discovered in the earlier excavations of Rhangabe and 
Bursian, of which I made full acknowledgment. More than this it was not possible, 
nor necessary, for me to do. 

In spite of the praise bestowed by my expert colleagues on my methods of 
excavation during the years following the cessation of our work on the site, I often, 
in fact continuously, felt that these excavations were not up to the standard which 
reflection and experience showed me might be applied in the future. I am sure that 
there is no excavator, including Schliemann, the German excavators of Olympia, 
the French excavators of Delos and Delphi, Kavvadias and the other Greek exca- 
vators of the Acropolis and of Epidauros, and my friend, Sir Arthur Evans, in his 
work at Crete, who have not gained by the work of the colleagues preceding them 
and have not learnt from their own experience that new improvements and methods 
can, and must, be introduced into the systematic and scientific work of excavation 
and exploration. In my book, Herculaneum: Past, Present and Future, which was 
intended to deal with a scheme of international excavation on the largest scale in 
that most important of ancient sites (Part 11, chaps. I to 111, pp. 135-183), I drew 
up a scheme for the improved methods of excavation on a thoroughly scientific 
basis which were to be applied in such a vast new undertaking. 

As regards the Argive Heraeum, I felt that the work was not completed, especi- 
ally with respect to the earliest prehistoric remains, and that some day it ought to 
be resumed below the foundations of what we had already laid bare, and a thorough 
examination made of the adjoining sites, in order to discover further ancient 
remains, especially early tombs. If the reader will turn to the General Introduction 
to the official account of these excavations (A.H.1, p. 29) he will see how I was led to 
believe that the founding of the Argive Heraeum as part of an earlier prehistoric site 
with an “‘ Acropolis” antedated the foundation of Mycenae, while the site of Argos 
on the other side of the plain beyond the Inachos was of still later origin, though 
beginning in tradition only with Megapenthes and becoming an important site on 
the Argive plain in historical times. The Heraeum site should really be classed 
chronologically rather with the site of Midea and Tiryns. The earliest Argive genea- 
logies, as given in the 16th and 18th chapters of the second book of Pausanias, are 
our safest guides. Of these three centres, the Heraeum, beginning in tradition with 
Phoroneus and his daughters, carries us on several generations before we come to 
Tiryns and still further before we come to Mycenae, and all evidence points to the 
fact that it was the earliest foundation containing the primitive cult of Hera, which 
latter retained its importance for the whole district even after this earliest settlement 
yielded its importance to Midea, Tiryns, Mycenae and, at last, the city of Argos, as 
a civic centre. In a paper which I read before the Cambridge Philological Society 
on October 18, 1900 (Classical Review, x1v (Dec. 1900), pp. 473-4), on “The Argive 
Heraeum and Bacchylides, x1, 43-84,” I confirmed this view from the passage in 
Bacchylides relating chiefly to the story of the healing of the daughters of Proetus 
from madness by Artemis. The poet seized the opportunity to insert as a paren- 
thesis the story of the foundation and fortification of Tiryns, which, by the help of 
the very crime of the daughters of Proetus, is brought into strong contrast with the 
older city of Argos, the political and religious centre of previous Argive rulers— 
that is to say, with the Heraeum. Thus from the traditional point of view, as well as 
from its topographical position on a rocky “ Acropolis,” one of the foot-hills of Mount 
Euboea, protected on either side by two stream-gullies between which it lies, the 
position of the Heraeum is one of the greatest natural strength; while this tongue of 
hill juts forward on the northern extremity of the plain, commanding that most im- 
portant portion of the plain divided by the Inachos—the Heraeum Acropolis, which 
commands this district towards the sea. This traditional view is confirmed, while the 
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extant remains of small house walls discovered by us below the Cyclopean supporting 
wall of the early (burnt) Heraeum, together with the traces of similar earliest peribolus 
walls, are built of smaller stones placed one upon another without mortar and are of 
an earlier date than the Cyclopean supporting wall, 7.e., the walls of Tiryns and a 
fortiori of Mycenae. They correspond to the walls of the lowest layers of Hissarlik. 
They thus point to an inhabited and rudely fortified Acropolis antedating the 
Proetean Tiryns and the Perseid Mycenae. It will thus be seen why I never re- 
mained satisfied with the points at which we had ceased our excavations, and I was 
hoping that some day I should be able to undertake this work; but the chances 
of this became more and more remote as time went on. I was, therefore, greatly 
pleased when, over five years ago, I received a letter from my former assistant, the 
late Dr J. C. Hoppin, informing me that he would like to undertake the further 
excavation of the Argive site and asking me, as his chief, to give him my permission 
and support. I was, in the first place, touched and pleased by this manifestation of 
personal loyalty on the part of a former assistant and friend, as I also rejoiced in 
the prospect that the work should be resumed and marked by continuity of the 
personnel under the leadership of one of my former colleagues. I, of course, at 
once replied, thanking him personally, urging him to undertake this work, which 
I had felt called for such continuance. Unfortunately, this noble and able scholar 
was soon after carried off by premature death; but I am happy to think that the 
American Archaeological School at Athens has been and is continuing this work, 
with striking and gratifying results, under the direction of Mr Blegen. In fact I 
venture to think that the same need for further investigation applies to most sites, 
certainly to Olympia and, possibly, to Delos, Delphi, Athens, Mycenae, Tiryns, 
and even Hissarlik (Troy). 

Lastly, I come to the work of Dr Eichler on the marbles from the Heraeum. 
I gratefully acknowledge that this has been accompanied by some useful, if not 
important, results. His survey and study of the 1200 smaller fragments of marble 
sculpture have been decidedly useful. He has also succeeded in confirming my own 
belief that the various subjects enumerated by Pausanias were distributed over the 
pillars of the temple among the metopes, but that there were also pedimental sculp- 
tures. To the latter he has added a few further fragments to those which I had 
already published and described. 

He also deals with thoroughness and skill with the question, on which others 
have worked and expressed opinions besides myself, as to the existence of metopes 
and of pedimental groups and of the distribution of these subjects. He has also 
pieced together a number of fragments, especially of legs and arms and portions of 
drapery ; and, further, he has succeeded in piecing together several portions of metopes, 
one of which is of larger dimensions, but none of them, it appears to me, enabling 
us to form definite and certain opinions as to the subject represented, beyond what 
we had already been able to determine in the portions of metopes which we are 
able to identify. Perhaps he will reproach me for not counting each one of the 
cases of such fitting together-and partial restitution, but, both as regards inclina- 
tion and time, I am not able to do this, especially in this compressed chapter, 
nor can I in any way see that the conclusions on the important main issues which 
I published years ago will be thereby affected. When I say that his examination 
has been thorough, I must modify and limit this appreciation by two important 
points: for the general conclusions which he has based upon his prolonged study 
of these fragments are chiefly, if not wholly, concerned with the drapery. The 
question of the treatment of the nude, though enlarged to a small degree by his 
piecing together and examination of legs and arms and fragments of torsos, is in 
no way advanced beyond what we have learnt from such fragments in the well- 
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preserved nude torso from one of the metopes, which I have dealt with in my general 
introduction and special description on pp. 130-1441. 

It is, however, greatly to be deplored that Dr Eichler has not attached more im- 
portance to the several well-preserved heads from the metopes, as well as the larger 
head from the pediment. He really only gives one female head (Fig. 208) from the 
finds of Rhangabe in comparatively perfect preservation, and the head of one helmeted 
warrior in his reproduction of my restitution of one of the metopes (A.H. Pl. XXX) 
in his own drawing on p. 63, Fig. 47. The other five well-preserved heads (A.H. 
Pls. XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII)? which I have given and examined are of supreme 
importance for the determination of the style, date, master and school, of these 
sculptures. When, therefore, he dogmatically draws such far-reaching conclusions 
as regards the attribution of these sculptures to a ‘‘North-Grecian” School, it is 
surely a serious act of omission that he should not in his lengthy article have based 
his conclusions to a considerable degree upon the evidence of these well-preserved 


Fig. 208. Female Head, Heraeum of Argos. 
(Profile and full face views.) 


heads, almost the only well-preserved important parts of metopes and pediments, 
and that he should not have given these illustrations, even at the cost of omitting 
some of his numerous reproductions of unimportant fragments. It is most singular 
that he should, for instance, have practically ignored and certainly not reproduced 
for description and examination, and for the enlightenment of his readers, the metope 
head of the youthful Greek warrior (Fig. 204) (A.H. Pl. XXXI), in which I so 
clearly find the type of Polycleitan head. 

His chief and far-reaching conclusions, based upon his lengthy examination of 
the 1200 fragments, are in great part dependent upon his examination of the drapery. 
Of this drapery there are, practically, only small fragments for which analogies 
can be found in any of the draped figures from the sculptures of the Parthenon on- 
wards down to the year of the erection of the Argive temple circa 423 B.c., or about 
that date, on the several sites of ancient Greece, including, not only metopes and 
friezes in relief, as well as balustrades, but also the numerous sepulchral monuments 
in relief which have come down to us. All these works, including the sculptures 


1 T must here point out that the reproduction of du Jardin’s excellent plate (34) of my 
Argive Heraeum, given by Eichler on p. 60, Fig. 44, is in no way adequate and does not convey 
the delicate character of modelling and of detail as rendered in the original and in my own plate. 
The attitude and action of this splended specimen of ancient architectural sculpture is 
exactly that described by me—forward striding warrior, the action clearly expressed by the 
legs and by the semi-circular protrusion of the right side about the ribs, while the hand of 
the Amazon shows the resistance against which he is pressing forward. My own views have 
been publicly confirmed by experts in human anatomy. 

2 I must beg the careful reader to examine and study these plates in our official publication. 
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from the Argive Heraeum, show the further advance, if not modification, of the 
treatment of drapery as laid down in the Phidian School, especially in the pediments 
and the friezes of the Parthenon. The fragment of a female torso, with thin drapery 
covering the breasts, from the pediments given by me (A.H. Pl. XXXVII), though 
somewhat rubbed down by time and friction, may mark such a further development ; 
but the thicker folding of the upper garment, especially in the lower extremities, 
and, more especially, of a figure in movement, is the same as that established 
in the Parthenon, though of higher quality than the drapery from the Phigalean 
frieze. No accurate conclusions can be based upon the comparison between 
such small individual fragments and the larger treatment of drapery. Perhaps 
more can be learnt from a comparison of the better preserved remains of Amazon- 
statues, and from these metopes showing the treatment of the ‘‘Ephesian” 
Amazon statues of which the Berlin specimen is generally considered to repro- 
duce the Polycleitan type, with which Polycleitos procured the prize. No doubt 
several fragments of the treatment of the drapery of the Amazon will bear out such 
a conclusion. 

Now it is here, and on such insufficient grounds, that Dr Eichler considers 
(p. 129) ‘“‘the style of drapery of the sculptures from the Heraeum thus leads us, 
in accordance with what is the nature of the motzfs and movements (Gestaltung der 
Motive) already suggested, in a very definite direction. It is the North-Grecian 
Ionic art, indissolubly connected with (unléslich verkniipfte) the name of Paionios 
of Mende through the statues of the Olympian Nike on which we now rely, and, 
moreover, in that later, etc., etc.’’ I must ask the reader to turn to p. 129 and com- 
plete the long sentence, continuing for many lines. He here enumerates the balus- 
trade of the Temple of Nike Apteros, the frieze of the Erechtheum, the sepulchral 
and sacrificial reliefs, the public reliefs at Athens, the later Attic vase-paintings, 
the Phigalean frieze, and even Pompeiian wall-paintings. All these, he seems to 
maintain, are to be derived not from the Phidian works of the Parthenon but from 
that famous “‘ North-Grecian School” represented by Paionios of Mende, whom he 
and we only know through the sculptures of the Eastern Pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia and through the winged Nike in the altis of Olympia. Again 
(p. 136) he summarises the results of his lengthy enquiry thus: “‘all the features of 
these Argive sculptures lead to the definite conclusion that the whole sculptured 
decorations of the temple were produced in one studio, probably after the designs 
of one leading artist, whom we do not more definitely know, but who undoubtedly 
belongs to the period of the Peloponnesian war, when he reached, in the greater 
part of Greece, a dominating influence, but who essentially worked for that direction 
of Ionic North-Grecian art associated for us with the name of Paionios of Mende 
and, with the assistance of various artists, he did not always cling to the sketches of 
the tupoz (rv7rov), but knew how to adapt himself to the prevailing style.” 

Now I see absolutely no evidence, either in the literary traditions that have 
been handed down to us or in the numerous extant monuments of that period 
from different parts of the ancient world, of a dominant North-Grecian School of 
which Paionios of Mende was the leading figure. On the contrary, I can see nothing 
in the treatment of drapery or the nude, or in general composition, in the Eastern 
frieze of the Temple of Zeus, which corresponds to these Argive sculptures; I can 
detect no survival of that rather flaccid surface-work in the treatment of the nude, 
nor of that horror acuti which characterises the drapery: and, considering the domi- 
nant influence of the advances made at Athens in Phidian art, in composition, in the 
treatment of the nudeand of drapery in the Parthenon sculptures, and in all subsequent 
works of Attic art, down to about the year 420 B.c., I cannot, as I have endeavoured 
to show, recognise the survival in the composition, the treatment of the nude and 
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drapery, of the leading characteristics of the Eastern Pediment of the Temple of 
Zeus, as we have found it in the later Nike of Paionios at Olympia. But we can 
recognise in the composition, in the heads, in the treatment of the nude, and in 
the small presentation of drapery in the Polycleitan Amazon, all the characteristics 
of composition and of style belonging to that age and represented by the art of 
Polycleitos and the pervading dominance of the Argive School. I repeat: In the 
copious literary traditions in ancient authors concerning Phidias and Polycleitos 
and the great sculptors succeeding them, as well as in the works that have come 
down to us, it is against such literary and archaeological evidence as well as ordinary 
common sense to suppose that the Argives, with their old and flourishing school of 
sculpture, about the year 420 B.c., under the actual direction and inspiration of 
Polycleitos, the greatest sculptor then surviving in Greece, would have called in 
Paionios of Mende and his North-Grecian School—never cited, after the mention 
of the Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, by ancient authors— 
to adorn the Argive Temple in which Polycleitos produced his gold and ivory 
statue of Hera, one of the most famous statues in antiquity. 


NOTE (to p. 240) 

The tributes paid by these archaeological colleagues concerning our methods of excavating 
followed at the Argive Heraeum were made personally at the site itself and during excavations. 
I have since come across the following letter by Giacomo Boni, the Italian patriot and dis- 
tinguished archaeologist, whose name will ever be associated with the excavations of the 
Roman Forum and the Palatine. 

To explain his allusions to Herculaneum I must briefly add, that our plan for an Inter- 
national Excavation of Herculaneum (with the authoritative adhesion of the King of 
Italy, the then Prime Minister Giolitti, and the Minister of Public Instruction, Orlando, in 
1904—ratified by the Italian Chamber, after a favourable report of its special Committee in 
1906) emphatically placed the direction of this great work in the hands of a Central Com- 
mittee at Rome, the King of Italy presiding, with the Italian Ministers and archaeological 
experts ex officio members, and one representative of each foreign country and of each con- 
tributory State on the Committee. Foreign archaeologists were to be selected and invited by 
the Italian Government to co-operate in the work itself. I must also add that the town of 
Resina (above the ancient city) was’ not to be disturbed. For, on the advice of the late Sir 
Benjamin Baker, the eminent engineer, it was proposed to excavate ‘below Resina, securely 
propping up the excavated site, and lighting it by electricity, so that the whole ancient city, as 
well as the modern town above it, would have been preserved to the modern visitor. 

In 1907 Boni was not aware of the exact nature of our plan and urged me to publish these 
facts—as Mr Shoobridge and I subsequently did. In allusion to the work at Herculaneum the 
book referred to is that which subsequently appeared: 

Caro Amico, 

Prima di lasciare 1’ Inghilterra desidero di ringraziarti ancora una volta per |’ ac- 
coglienza da te ricevuta a Cambridge, e per le nobili ed elevati parole con le quali hai salutato 
l’ amico tuo, parole degne dell’ animo tuo generoso. Ricordo come nel 1894 fui tuo ospite 
nella tenda sull’ Altura di Argos, 1a dove gli scavi da te promossi davano gia buon frutto di 
scoperte. E ricordo il viaggio che facemmo insieme a Corinto e la compiacenza che provai nel 
conoscere in te un archeologo chi aveva una chiara visione della continuita della vita antica pell’ 
influsso da essa propagato mediante I’ arte, mediante le istituzioni e le leggi, nella vita moderna. 

Io spero di salutarti ben tosto a Roma, ed a Ercolaneo quando verrai a correggere sul posto 
le bozze del volume che stai preparando ed illustrare quanto é noto oggidi della citta sepolta. 

Una fraterna stretta di mano 
dell’ amico tuo 
Bont. 
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